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*Notc$ on the history of Religion in the Himalaya of the N. W. Provinces. 
Part I.—Jiy E. T. Atkinson, B> A., F. It. 0. S., B. G. S. * 
(Gond tided from page 103, Jfo. 1 of 1884.) 


Funeral Ceremonies. 

f 4 . 

The ceremonies to bo observed at funerals aro found in tho Preta- 
manjari, the authority on this subject which obtains in Kumaon. This 
work opens with the direction that when a person is in extremis liis 
puroliita should cause him to repeat tho hymn to Vasudova and tho 
smarana in which tho names of Rama and S'iva occur, and after these 
make the * dasaddm or bestowal of ten thing's in accordance with the 
sutra* :—‘ The learned have said that cattle, land, sesamnm, gold, olari f 
fied butter, apparel, rice, molasses, silver and salt aro included in* tho 
„ten gifts.’ In bestowing the dasaddna y the sick man or in his stead tho 
purohita* first rinses his mouth and consecrates the argha and then repeats 
tho prdndydma as already ,d escribed. Tho meditation or dhydita appro¬ 
priate is that known as the Sriparamesvarasnirita or meditation on tho* 
Supreme b6&g as distinguished from and above hif particular manifes 1 
tations as S'iva and Vishiyu. This is followed by the sanhalpa or dedi¬ 
cation of the gifts with the same mantra as used in the Ganq^a-pt^‘4 
(Ow* Vishnu, <$c.), ending with the prayers thtffc there may be a removal 

^Tlo-lM-tila.'hvranydjya-vdaodhdwya-guddi^ cha raupymy, lavomam ity dhur data* 
ddndni panditdk. 
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of all sins committed wittingly or unwittingly by the dying man during 
his life-time and that he may obtain the fruit of his good acts. For this 
purpose on the part of the moribund each of the gifts and the Brahmans 
concerned are reverenced, and the gifts are then presented. 

Kapild-dana .—First the kapildddna or a gift of a cow of a yellowish- 
brown colour with the five mantras* * * § beginning with :—Idam vishnur 
vichakrame tredhd nidadhe padam samudham asf/a pdmsure and in 
practice this alone is recited. Then the argha is presented to the Brah¬ 
man with a mantraf praying him as best of men to be present at the 
sacrifice and accept the argha. Then sandal-wood is given with 4 a« man- 
tra% and rice with another mantra.§ Flowers are then presented with 
the mantra ;—* Glory to thee, 0 Brahman/ Next the cow should re¬ 
ceive veneration with the appropriate mantra ;—‘ Glory to thee 0 Kapila/ 
and each of its members, the fore-feet, mouth, horns, shoulder, back, 
hind-feet and tail with a salutation and tho gift of sandal, rice and 
flowers. A covering is then presented with food, incense, light, and the 
installation hymn :—Yd LaJcshmih sarvvalokdndm, Ac. Then the moribund 
takes sesamum, kusa-graas, barley, and gold in a pot of clarified butter and 
with them the cow’s tail in his hand over which water is poured, and alj 
are dedicated to the removal of the guilt of his sins and for this purpose 
are given to, so and so Br&hman in the name of Budra. The cow is first 
addressed, however, with the ipantra :—Kapile sarvva-varndndm, &c. The 
cow and Brahman then circumambulate tho moribund, who with clasped 
hands repeats a verse || in praise of the cow. 

Bhumi-ddna .—Next comes the B'numudana or gift of land. Tho in¬ 
stallation hymn ( prdrthana ) beginning :—Sarvvabhutdsrayd bhumih, fyc., 
is first addressed to the earth. Then a ball of clay is made from the soil 
of the land which is intended to bo given away and is worshipped and 
dedicated as in tho previous gift agd then aftefc’ consecration, is given 
away for Vasudeva’s sake to tfne Brdhman. The Tila-ddna or gift of sesa- 
mum follows with the mantra :—Tildh suvarna-samdyuktdh, &c,, and tha 
wHurift consecration and dedication in the name of Vishnu and the hymn 
of praise :—Tildh pdpahard nityam, 8fc. 

C 

* These mantras are practically unknown to the mass of the people who have 
1 much simpler ritual feebly on the same lines. ( 

f BMmidevdgrajamffdsi twavy viprapwushottcmapratydksho yajtioi-parmhah arg- 
ho’yank pratigrihyat&m. 

X Gdndhadwdrdm dwddharshwin nityapush(di& karinhinim iwaHiQ sarvctbhtitdndyf 
torn ihopahvaye My am. t c 

§ Kamo brahmanyadevdya gobrdhmartahitdya cha 
ddya namonamafr. 

|l Oty gdvah mrabhayo nityam. gdvo guggul o* gandhikdh, fa. 
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Next comes the Hirattya-ddna or gilt of gold with a mantra 4 :*—and 
the usual dedication, Ac., in the name of Agni. The Ajyaddna or gift of 
clarified butter is next made with the mantra:—‘ Sprung from K&ma- 
dhenu, Ac.,’ and the dedication in the name of Mfityunjaya. The pro¬ 
cedure is the same all through, the mantras used alone being different 
For the Vastra-ddno or gift of apparel we have the mantra:—‘ Ttta vas - 
tra, Ac.,’ and the dedication in the name of Yyiliaspati. The Dhanya - 
ddna or gift of rice of seven lpnds has the mantra :—‘ Dhdnyam karoti 
ddtdram , Ac./ and is presented in the name of Prajapati. The Quraddna 
or gift*of molasses has the mantra:—‘ &uda manmathachdpottha , Ac./* 
and is given in tLe name of Rudra. The Raupya-ddna or gift of silver has 
the mantra:—‘ Rudranetra-samudbhutam, Ac./ and is offered for the sake 
of Soma, the moon, with the prayer that any laxity in morals may bo 
forgiven. The Lavam-ddna or gift of salt follows with tho mantra 
' Yasmdd annarasdh sarve , Ac., and is presented on behalf of all the 
gods 

Last service for the dying. —Tho moribund next presents the fruit of 
all the ceremonial observances that he Stas undontaken during his life to 
plead on his behalf with I^vara. He* also dedicates sesamum, kusa, bar¬ 
ley and water and enumerates all the penance that he has performed 
during his life and commits it with an oblation to tho mercy-seat* in the 
name of Agni to plead on his behalf. He then prays that for tho sake 
* of tho good Yasudeva whatever errors he^nay have committed in cere¬ 
monial or other observances knowingly or in ignorance, in eating or 
jl^ng and in his conduct towards women or men may bo forgiven, 
for which purpose ho offers gold. A similar gift of a cow is sometimes 
to clear off all debts duo to friends und others, but the practice has 
falb n into disuse, as the heir, according to the usage of the British law- 
courts, must pay his father’s debtg if sufficient assots fall into his 
hands. • • • 


Vaitarfm-ddua .—Another cow should he presented in Govinda’s name 
to prevent the retribution due on account of evil acts of the body,* evil 
speech in words and evil thoughts in the heart, and again another c<$w in 
the hopp of final liberation ( moksha-dana ) through the loving-kindness of 
Rudra and in his name. As a rule, however, but one cow is given, and 
this only in the V’aitarant-ddna, which now takes place. For this rite &• 
t/w of a Black colour is selected and worshipped «as prescribed in the 
Kjdpdd-ddna, and the gift is dedicated to help the spirit of the moribund 
after deftth in its passage across the Vaitarani river, and with this object 
it is formally delivered over to a Br&hman. The installation verse fov 


l, 

* Hiranyatjarbha-fiarbhasthaqt, hemabijam ypbhdvaso#, ananta-punyaphaladam atafr 
f&ntim prayachchha me. 
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the cow is—* Glory to thee, 0 cow, be thou ready to assist at the very 
terrible door of Yama this person desirous to cross the Vaitarani,’ and 
for the river in the verse:—“ Approaching the awful entrance to the 
realms of Yama and the dreadful Vaitaram, I desire to give thiB black 
cow to thee, 0 Vaitaram, of my own free-will so that I may cross thy * 
flood flowing with pus and blood, I give this black cow.” Selections 
from the Bhagav ad-gtt d are then read to the sick man and the thou¬ 
sand names of Vishnu are recited. His feet and hands are bathed in 
water taken from the Ganges or some other sacred stream whilst the 

* frontal mark is renewed and garlands of the sacred iuld are' thrown • 
around his neck. The ground is plastered with cow-dung and the dying 
man is laid on it with his head to the north-east and if still able to under' 
stand, verses in praise of Vishnu should be recited in a low, clear voice 
suited to the solemn occasion. The priestly instinct is even now alive 
and tho family astrologer appeals on the scene to claim another cow that 
the moribund may die easily and at an auspicious moment. 

Preparing the body for the pyre. —When the breath has departed, the 
body of the deceased is*washed with, earth, water and the fruit of the 
Nmblica ojjicinalis and then anointed with clarified butter whilst the 
following mantra* is repoated :—“ May the places of pilgrimage, Gaya 
and the* rest ? the holy summits of mountains, the sacred tract of Kuru- 
kshetra, tho holy rivers Ganges, Jumna, Sarasvati, Kosi, Chandrabhaga 
which removeth the stains of all sins, the Nandabhadra the river of 
Benares, tho Gandak and Sarju as- wel) as tho Bhairava and Varaha places 
of pilgrimage and tho Pindar river,® as many place of pilgrimage as 
there are in the world, as well as the four oceans, enter into this 
matter usod for the ablution ftf this body for its purification.” The 
body is then adorned with gopichandana , the sacrificial thread, yellow 
clothes and garlands. Gold or clarified butter is then placed on the 
seven orifices of the face aifd the body is wrapped in a shroud sfnd carried 
to the burning-ghat. The body is placed with its head to the east and 
tho face upwards whilst the near male relatives are Bhaved. In the 
meantime pindas or small balls of barley-flour and water are offered 
according to tho rule— Mritisthdne tathd dware visrdmeshu ch'topari; 
hukshau pinddh praddtavydh pretapinddh prakirtitdh —‘ Where the man 
‘dies, at tho door (of his villago), where the bearers rest, at the pyre . 
upon his body, these ‘(five) pindas should be offered by rule; these are 

* Gayadini cha Urihdni ye elm punydh iilnchchaydh / ito irukshetram cha *tmgd cha 
yamund cha sarasvaH, hatmldtchandra-bhdgd cha sarvapdpapranaitni, nandd bhadrd 
cha Icdithi cha tjaydtiki sarayA tathd, bhairavaiy cha vardham cha ttrtham pindarah' 1 ^ 
tathd, pfithinjdm ydni tirthdni chatwfirafy nagards tathd, iavasydsya viauddb/yartham 

• aenvin toys viiantu vai. 
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well known as the pretapinda. Each pinda should have its proper dedi¬ 
cation with definition of time, place, and person (mfitisthdna, dwdra, Sec.) 
First some water is thrown on the ground with a dedication, and then 
the pinda is taken in the hand and after the recital of the dedication, it^ 
too, is thrown on the ground and again water is sprinkled on the same 
place with a third dedication. This is repeated at each of the five places. 
The wood of sandal, cedar, bel, or dhak, mixed with ghi, are laid on the 
body, which is placed on the pyre with the head to the south. The son, 
or nearest male relative, bathes and dedicates the rite to the release of 
the *oul of the deceased from the company and region of sprites and its 
exaltation to the heaven of the good, after which the kukshi-pinda is 
offered. 

Office for cremation .—The fire is next applied by the nearest male 
relative to the wood at the feet of the corpse, if the deceased be a female, 
and to tlio wood at the head, if a male, with the mantra :—“ Om mayest 
thou arrive at the blissful abodes, thou*with thy deeds whether done ill 
purposely or unwittingly hast become-an inhabitant of another world, thy 
body encompassed with its load of desire and ignorance, weighted with 
its deeds of right and wrong has been completely resolved into its five 
elements.” . Then comes the Tblamisra-djydhnti or homa with sesamum 
mingled with clarified butter accompanied by tbc mantra *:—Om lorna- 
bhyah svdhd, om twache svdhd, om lohititya svdhd, om mdmsabhyah svd.hu, 
om medubhyah svaha, om tvaybhyak svdhd , om majjdbhyah svdhd , om retase 
svdhd , omroditebhyah svdhd. —‘Ha$ salutation to the liair, epidermis, blood, 
* ** marrow, skin, the essential element of the body, the semen, and to 
him who is bewailed.’ Then follows tljo sutra directing the cireumam- 
bnlation of tho pyre whilst sesamum* is sprinkled over the burning body 
with the mantra :—‘ Om, glory to the firo of the funeral pyre.’ When 
the bodjjr has been almost entirely consumed, a small portion of the flesh, 
about tho size of a pigeon’s egg, should bo taken and tied up in a piece 
of cloth, and flung into a deep pool. Then the person who conducted 
the ceremony puts out the fire and bathes, anointing himself with tho 
pancha-cjavya and places a seat of knsa-g rass for the spirit of the deceased 
with a dedication followed by water, a pinda and again water, each 
accompanied by its proper'dedication. 

Bali-il&na .—Next the bali-duna, consisting of rice, sandal, &c., is 
offered to the goblins and sprites of the burning-ghat with the prayer 
that they will accept it, eat it and be appeased. Whoever wishes to pre¬ 
serve a portiop. of the bones, to cast them into, the sacred stream of the 

* Tho rich throw sandal, tulvC, sesamtun and clarified batter on the pyre whilst 
the relatives cry out with a loud voico so As to attract the notice of the dweller in 
paradise. 
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Ganges at Hardw&r (phul eyavauna), will collect them between his thumb 
and little finger and wash them in the panchagavya and clarified butte 
and placing them in a cloth bury them for a year before he attempts to 
carry out his purpose. All ceremonies performed for an ancestor must 
be carried through with the saciificial thread over the right shoulder, all 
worship of the gods with the thread as usual over the left shoulder. The 
pyre is then cleaned and smeared with cow-dung whilst the dedication is 
made and water and a pinda are given followed by water as before. Then 
the mantra is recited :— Anddinulhano deva iankha-chakra-gadddhara} 
'akshayah puntfarikdksha preta-moksha-prado bhava. —An address'to the 
deity praying for- the liberation of the soul of the deceased. A Brah¬ 
man repeats the mantra with his face towards the south; a Kshatriya 
looking towards the north; a Yaisya to the east and a S'udra to the west, 
whilst the knot of the hair on the top of the head is unloosed. Tho 
sacrificial thread is then replaced and the dchamanas made. The 
thread is again put on the right shoulder ( apasavya ) whilst water is 
offered in the hollow of both hands to the manes of the deceased. The 
person who performs tho riteB bathes again before returning home and 
fasts for the rest of the day. 

Ceremonies after cremation. —Lamps are kept lighting for the 
benefit of the manes for ten days after cremation either in a temple or 
under a pipal tree or whero the obsequial ceremonies are performed, 
according to the rule:— Tilah pradeyuh pdniyatn dipo deyal). sivdlayc, jndtti- 
bhih saha bhoJctavyam , etat pretasya durlabham. —Sesamum, water and 
lights should be provided in a temple of S'ivp, and meals should be taken 
with the relatives— for this has (now) become difficult to be obtained by a 
sprite. The place where the obsequial ceremonies ( Iciriyd-Tcarma ) subse¬ 
quent to cremation take place is called the ghdf or bugra. It is chosen, as 
a rule, near running water, but must,not lie to the west of the house where 
the person for whom the ritd is* performed died. On the day following the 
cremation, the person who performed the principal part at the funeral pyre 
proceeds to thp ghdf and selecting a place, clears it and plasters it with 
mud end cow-dung. A fire-place is then built towards the northern part 
and on one side, an altar of whito clay smeared with cow-dung. The 
lamp is next lighted with tho dedication to enlightening the manes now 
in darkness so as to alleviate its sufferings. Then with top-knot un¬ 
loosed the celebrant bathes on behalf of the manes with the u^ual defini¬ 
tion, of place, time, person and object which is the performance of the 
ceremonies of the first day, ” 

TiJatoydnjali. —Next the top-knot is tied up and the mbuth is rinsed, 
after which he takos sesamum, water, kusa-gr&aa and barley and wilf* 
•his face towards tho south offers them in the palms of both hands on be- 
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hall of fclie manes with the usual dedication. The object declared is to 
allay the extremes of heat and thirst which the spirit must undergo and 
to porform the rites of the first day on its behalf. The ceremony known 
as the tilatoydnjali must be performed either thrice or once each day 
for the next ten days. Then rice* is boiled in a copper vessel and in it 
ses&mum, n&galceiara (Mesaa ferrea ), honey and milk are placed and 
afterwards made inlo balls about the size of a hel fruit; these are offered 
with a dedication in the name of the deceased and the object that the 
spirit should obtain liberation and reach the abodes of tho blessed after, 
crossing the hell called Raurava and also that the head of the new body 
of tho spirit may be formed correctly. Before actually offering tho 
pinda, the celebrant should stand in silence to the left of the fire-place, 
and place a pavitraf on the ground and on it a hdhrma-patra or sacrificial 
vessol and on the latter again a pavitra. The vessel should then bo 
filled with water, sesamnm and perfumes whilst the altar is covered with 
Jcusa-gr&SB. The celebrant next takes a pavitra and water in his hand 
and repeats the dedication as to laying the kusa on the altar in the name 
of so and so deceased as a seat for his spirit. After this, water (avdne- 
tjana) is poured on the altar with a similar dedication and then the pinda 
is offered whilst tho celebrant drops on his left knee and repeats the 
dedication already given. As already noticed, the object 6f the pinda 
presented on the first day is to enable ^ho spirit to cross the hell called 
Raurava and have a head for its new body. This is followed by an offer¬ 
ing of water, one of very cold wat£r, and one of sandal, rice, bhinga-rdja% 
(RcKpta prostrata') , flowers? inconse, lamps and balls of rice and honey, 
each with its own proper dedication jn the name of tho manes. Tho 
thirteenth dedication is concerned with the consecration of tho karma • 
pdtra already mentioned. On the first day one pinda is offered: on tho 
second, two pindas , &c., so that in "ten cbiys, fifty-five pindas are offered 
each with the same ceremony as hero given. Then comes the prayor 
that the pindas already giveu may reach the manes, and the karma+pdtra 
is turned upside down. The mouth is then rinsed with the usual for¬ 
mula and all tho materials'are thrown into the water with tho mantra .•§ 
—‘ Tflhu hast been burned in the fire of the pyre and hast become 
separate from thy brethren, bathe in this water and drink this millr thou 

* • • 

* Kshatriyaa and all other than Brihmans make the pindas of barley-flour and 
also the#llegitimato children of Bralunans. 

+ See before. 

# • 

J In Kumaon the Cinncmomum Twmata or tejpdt is used. 

• f § Chitdnala, pradagdho’si parityakto'si bdndhamih; idarp niram idaiji TcsMram a- 
tra sndhi idarn piba; dMiastho nirdlambo vdfiubhMafr samdrditah, atra sndtvd . 
frftvd sndtvd pftvd svikhi bkava. 
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that dwellest in the ether without stay or support, troubled by storms 
and malignant spirits, bathe and drink here and having done so be happy.’ 

To the south of the fire-place a small earthen vessel known as a 
karwwd is filled with water in which Ttufa, sesamum, barley and ™nv are 
placed and suspended from a tree, or if there be no tree, from a stake 
fixed in tho ground with a tooth-brush of mm (Melia indica). Then 
bathing and putting on clean clothes, the celebrant returns homo and 
when eating puts a portion of the food on a leaf-platter and leaves it with 
water either where four roads meet or on that side of the village which 
is nearest to tho burning-ghat, both places being the favourite reports of 
disembodied spirits. This portion called the preta-grdsa or spirits’ mouth¬ 
ful is offered with tho usual dedication to the name of the deceased. 

Ceremonies of the first ten days .—The proceedings of each day are 
the same, the only difference being the object of tho pintfa. The follow-* 
ing list of the holls crossed before reaching paradise and the different 
parts of the new body of the spirit affocted by each day’s ceremony will 
suffice:— 


Day. 

*Eell met with. 

First ... 

Raurava 

Second 

Yonipmusnka 

Third ... 

Muharanrava 

< 

Fourth ... 

Tamisra ( 

Fifth ... 

Andhatiimisra 

Sixth ... 

Sambhrama .. 

Seventh 

Amodhya-krimi-pflrna 

Eighth 

Purisha bhokshana 

Ninth 

Kvamanisa bhakshaga 

Tenth ... 

Knmbhipakn * 


in 
• •• 
ill 


Portions of the new "body formed • 
Head. 

Eyes, ears and nose. • 

Arms, cheat, neck and members ol 
the mouth. 


• •• 

«•« 

•r 

l«r 

III 

III 


Pubio region, penis, void and parts 
around. 

Thighs and legs. 

Foot and toes. 

Bones, marrow and brain. 

Nails and hair. <• 

Testes and semen. 

To avoid the wants of the senses. 


Tenth day .—The new body having been formed the natural wants 
of a living body are presupposed and the ceremony of the tenth day is 
devoted to removing the sensation of hunger, thirst, &c., from,the new 
body. On the same day tho clothes of the celebrant are steeped in cow’s 
urine frith soapnuts and washed, tho walls of the houso are plastered, 
all nvital vessels are thoroughly cleaned, the fire-place at the gha$ is 
broken and an anjali of frater is offered to the ether for the sake of tho 
manes and to assuage its thirst. The celebrant then moves np tho 
stream above the ghat and with his near relatives shaves aud bathes and 
all present an anjali of* water as before. Bathing again aid*proceed 
homewards,f having been sprinkled with the pancha-gavya. The follow- 

* Most of the names of hell occur in the law-books or tho Purariaa. T^e first, 
third, fourth and fifth in Mann, e IY. 88: the tenth in the BMgavfcta-purSpa, and 
tho remainder in the Skanda-pnrdpa. 

, f It is the custom to offer one more pinila on the road homewards called the 
pdthcyatrdddha, bat this is usually made of onoooked flour and water. 
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ing rule lays down the period necessary for purification:— Brdhmano 
da.iardtrena dwddasdhena bhumipah ; vaiiyahpanchadaddhena sudro masena 
sudhyati, “ The Brahman becomes pure in ten days, the Kshatriya in 
twelve days, the Vaisya in fifteen days and the Sudra in a month”. 

Ceremonies of the eleventh day. —After the usual domestic prayers, on 
the eleventh day the figures of Lakshmi and Narayana are worshipped and 
a covering spread for them on the charpai of the deceased and a cow offered 
in his name as kapild-ddna. Next vessels of water ( Udaka-kumbha) are fill¬ 
ed and food prepared in the name of the deceased. A bullock is also brand- 
ed oft the flanks with the trident and discus and struck three times with 
the hand and then let go, # folio wed by th eekddasdha irdddha. The palm of 
the hand represents three Urthas : the Brahma-tirtha is the hollow at the 
wrist through which the rinsing of the mouth is effected; the Dma-tirtha 
is between the fingers sloping downwards and is used in offering water 
to the gods, and the Pitri-tirtha is the hollow between the thumb and 
first finger through which the water flows when offered to ancestors. 
For instance, in the worship of Lakshini-Narayana, the water is presented 
through the l)ava-tirtha. First the covering is placed on the charpdi 
«ind on it the images with a dedication to the sure admission into paradise 
of the manes, and for this purpose the figures of the deities Lakshmi and 
N&rayana are worshipped. The installation hymn to the "deitieB then 
follows and offerings of rice, water, saiklal, flowers, incense, lamps and 
wearing apparel are made. To this succeeds the dhydna or meditation 
in honour of Vishnu, who has in,his right hand the lotus, in his left the 
concli, ; then come appropriate gifts, according to the ability of the 
donor, which eventually become the property of a Briihman with the 
prayer that as S'iva and Krishna live in happiness and comfort, so may 
the deceased abide, and for this purpose all these good things have been 
provided^, The purohita then lies do\Vn on*the couch for a short time and 
so sanctifies the gifts that have been rnado whilst the verst; is road : 
— Tasya smrityd rJta ndmuktya tapuyajnakriyddishu, nyiinam m'nipfirna- 
tdm ydti sadyo uandc tarn achyutam. —‘ That Aehyuta through whoso re¬ 
membrance and invocation the shortcomings of iqy religious observances 
are supplemented. Him do 1 now adore.’ 

drifts of a cow.-— Next comes the kapild-ddiui as before with the dedi¬ 
cation :—* 4) Kapiia worshipped of all the four castes, best, containing all 
places of pilgrimages and deities alleviate my trouble.’ The water 
vessels*are next presented and there should be one for every day in the 
year and each should be accompanied by food, and lights for the same 
tyrnod for the benefit of the spirit of the deceased! and then given 

* As a rale, however, this is a mere form and the irons are not heated. 

d 

t Ab tt rule llie poor cau only afford one. 
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C 

to Brahmans with tlio verse:—* Yasya, &c.,’ as in the preceding 
pargrapli. 

The scape-bullock. —The loosing of the scapo-bullock ( vrishotsarga ) 
is seldom observed in Kumaon, though the ritual for it ib given. First 
an altar is erected of earth and the fire is lighted thereon and Agni is 
installed and worshipped. The altar is then dedicated to the rite of the 
pradhdna-hnma. This homa is begun by throwing clarified butter into 
the fii’c with the mantra:— Om iha ratis svdhd idam agnaye, om iha 
ramadhvam svdhd idam agnaye, om iha dhritis svdhd idam agnaye, om 
svadhritis svdhd idam agnaye, om iha ramasva svdhd idam agnaye j and 
again Om prajdpataye, indraya, agnaye, somaya svdhd. Next curdled 
milk is thrown on the firo and the eight gods are saluted:—Agni, 
Rudra, S'arva, Pasujftti, Ugra, Tsana, Bhava, and Mahadeva, all old 
names. Then comes the Paushnacharu-homa or oblation of rice barley 
and pulse boiled in milk and clarified butter and presented with the 
mantra:— Om pushdgd arwetn nah pushd rakshasva sarvatah, pushd 
vdjdn savotu nah svdhd ; and again Om agnaye svishtakrile svdhd, om bhu 
svdhd , om bhuvah svdhd, om svah svdhd. In these mantras the ancient 
deities Pushan and Agni are invoked. A hell is then suspended fromt 
the neclj of the bullock and small bolls arc tied round its feet, and it is 
told that it is to be let go in order to savo the spirit of tlie deceased from 
the torments of lioll. The fallowing mantra is then whispered it its 
ear:— <Vishnur hi h hag a van dharmah chat ushpdilah praMrlitah, vritwuu 
tarn ahum bhaktyd sa mam rakshafti scfrvadd. Then follows the verse :— 
‘ Om fit am cha, Sic.,’ as in the sandhyd. The bullock is addressed fis the 
fourfooted representative of tho^Snprcme and asked to preserve for ever 
his votary. The hail-gdyatri is then recited :— Om ti.kshnasringdya vid- 
make vedapdsdya dhimahi tan no vriskabhah prachodaydt. Sesamuxn, 
hum, barley and water are taken in *fcho band and also tfio bullock’s tail, 
whilst water is poured over all with the mantra :*—‘ To fathers, mothers 
and relations both by the mother’s and father’s side, to the purohita, 
wife’s relations and those who have died without rites and who have not 


had <ho subsequent obsequial ceremonies performed, may salvation arise 
by means of the unloosing of tlxis bullock.’ The bullock will then be 
loosed with a dedication. The right quarter is sometimes brandod with 
a trident and the left with a discus and the animal becomes thq property 
of soxtie of the low-caste peoplo in the village. 


Pkadasaha-sraddha .—The ekddasdha-s rdddha commences witl^a bath- 


* Om svadhd pitfibhyo mdlrihhyo bandlmlhyaS cha tfiptaye, mStripaksh&S cha ye 
kechit yc Ice,chit pit.ripakshajdh, gurufvafurabcmdhundm yc chdmye kulasambhavdk, Tfe 
pretabhdvam dpanndh ye chdnye sraddfhavarjitdh vrishotsargena to earvo labhantdm 
tfiptim lUtamdm. 
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mg and dedication to the first srdddha in honour of the deceased. Hither¬ 
to only the ceremonies known as Jdriya-harma have been performed whilst 
the spirit of the deceased remained a pret, but now in order that he may 
be numbered amongst the pitris or ancestors, the formal .4 radd ha is under¬ 
taken in his honour and for his benefit. Dry, clean clothes are worn and 
the celebrant proceeds to the ghat and rinses his mouth with the usual 
formula. Then rice*is cooked and five small bundles of hum are washed 
and anointed with oil and set up to represent the Brahman on the part of 
the deceased with the nimantrana or invitation :— Oato'si divyaloke tvam 
hribdniavihitdb pathah, manasd vdynbhutena vipre lodham nimanlraye — • 
you have departed to be away having your way prepared by the god of 
death with a mind turned into wind. ^ would invite you. Similar bundles 
are consecrated to represent the spirit of the deceased and water and tho 
argha are offered with the prayer that they may be accepted. In silence 
the Icarmapdlra is placed on the ground and offerings of sandal, &o., made 
as before.* The dedication is then made for (he purpose of performing 
the ceremony as if it were the r lead dish [a-srdddha.If For this purpose a 
seat is placed and the argha is consecrated and dedicated to tho spirit of 
.the deceased. Gifts are then presented to both the symbolised Brahman 
and prrta and both are reverenced. A brA/.on platter is then smeared 
with clarified butter and the rice placed on it and dedicated to tho 
' acceptance of tho spirit. .A circular «altar a span in diameter is next 
made ami smeared with cow-dung. Rice is also mixed with milk, sesa- 
mum, clarified butter, and homey and made into round balls about the 

f * 

sizotif a bd fruit and with knsa, sosamum and water are taken in tho 
band and dedicated to the first srdddha. The altar is covered with hisa 
and on it a single pinda is placed, then water, sandal, rice, flowers, in¬ 
cense, lamps, sweetmeats and woollen thread are each presented with a 
dedication as offerings tb the spirit*of the deceased. The bundles of 
JrrJa wlTicli represent the Brahman are tiled addressed and told that tho 
preceding offerings have been made to the prela and to grant that they 
may bo accepted and for this purpose? water is offered to him. Gifts aro 
then made to the symbolised Brahman which are kept until the nesj; day, 
as gifts made during the first eleven days cannot*be accepted by a puro- 
hita. The water in the 7carm-pdtra is then poured out at tho feet of tho 
Brahma^ and tho janeo is changed to the left shoulder. This is followed 


* See previous page. 

+ fho ekoddishta or titlvi-Srdddha is that performed on tho anniversary of a 
father’s death, «rhilst the general ceremony which takes place during the dark h alf 
•of Knar is called the pdrvan or kanydyata-sraddha. If tho father dies during this part 
of Knar the ceremony is called Kshaydha-Hrdddha. In tho pdrvan the usual fifty-five 
pin das are offered ; in tho ekoddishta only one. 
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by the usual rinsing of the mouth, after whi6h the verse commencing : 
—‘ Yasya, &c.’ is recited. 

Ceremony of the twelfth day. —On the twelfth day the ceremony 
known as Sapindi takes place. The celebrant goes to the ghat as before 
and commences with bathing and dedication to the day’s rite. He then 
makes three altars of the Bame dimensions as before: to the north, a 
square altar called the Yidvadeva-bedi : to the south, a triangular altar 
called Preta-bedi, and to the oast a circular altar calldd the Pitdmahddi - 
bedi. Rico is then cooked and whilst it is being made ready, two Brah- 
'• rpflps are formed from kusa-g pass and placed at the northern altaf as in 
the preceding ceremony with a formal invitation, during which barley is 
sprinkled over them whilst they are asked to take part in the sapindi. The 
following verse is then repeated:— Akrodhanailj. sauchaparaih satatam 
brahmaohdrihhih, bhavitavyam bhavadbhU cha mayd cha krdddhdkdmnd , 
sarvaydna-vinirmuktaih kwnakrodhavivarjitaih. Then the southern altar 
is approached and there the bundles of IcuSa representing the deceased are 
placed. These are addressed as above with the verse—‘ Gato’si, &c.,’ 
to which is added the line:— Pujayishydmi bhogena devavipram niman- 
traye. Then follows the changing of the sacrificial thread to the left 
shoulder and purification by rinsing the mouth before approaching the 
eastern altar. This is consecrated to the ancestors of the deceased for 
three generations in the male line, all of whom are named and repre¬ 
sented by blades of kusa- grass. If a mother is the subjoct of the cere¬ 
mony the names of the father’s mother, grandfather’s mother, &c., are 
given here. Next the wife’s ancestors 'for three generations in the «snale 
line are invited and some one accepts on behalf of all and their feet are 
washed with the mantra:—‘ Akrbdhanaih , &c.’ This also takes place at 
the othor two altars and is followod by the celebrant taking the pavitra 
or knot of ku£a and sticking it into r the folds Of his Waist-cloth (nwi- 
bandhana ). Each of the altars in order are again visited and a dedication 
is made to the kusa representatives at each with the argha , seat, invi- 
tationf, sandal, rice, flowers, incense, lights, apparel, betel and a stone on 
which the rice is placed for making the pindas. The placing the stone 
and rice at the northern altar has the special mantra:— Om agnaye kavya- 
vdhandya svdhd idam agnaye, om somdya pitrimate svadhd idatn somdya. 
<At the southern altar the celebrant merely mentions the name of the 
deceased and that for Ifhn the food has been prepared, and at the eastern 
altar the stone and food are dedicated to the pitris who are named as 
before. The remaining rice is placed on another stone and mixed with 
honey, clarified butter and sesamum is divided into four pindas. A small 
portion of rice is then taken with a blade of kuda in the right hand anti 
the hand is closed over the rice whilst this verse is recited -.—Asamskrita 
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pramitdndm tydgindm Jculatihaginam uohohhishfa-hhdgadheyandm darbhe- 
shu vikirdtianam. It is then cast on the ground near the pindas and is 
called the bikira-ddn. 

Then kneeling on the loft knee with janeo reversed a pinda is taken 
with kusa, sesamum and water in the name of the father of the deceased 
with the prayer that the earth here may be holy as Gya, the water like 
that of the Ganges, and the pinda be like amrita, and is placed on the 
altar. Similarly a pinda is taken and dedicated to the grandfather and 
great-grandfather of the deceased respectively. The last is dedicated 
to th <4 spirit of the deceased that he may cease to be a disembodied spirit * 
and become enrolled amongst the ancestors*. Next follows the usual gifts 
with dedication. The celebrant next divides the pinda of the deceased 
into three parts with a golden skewer and attaches one part to each of 
the pindas of the ancestors with the mantra :— Ye samdndh samanasah 
pitaro yamardjyc, teshdm loJcafy svadhd namo deveshu kalpatam, ye samdndh 
samanaso jivd jiveshn nidmakdh, teshdm irir mayi Jcalpatdm asmin loke 
satatn samdh. The spirit thus becomes ap ancestor and ousts his great¬ 
grandfather in the line of the parvang. Water is then presented and the 
pavitra is thrown away; rice is next sprinkled over the throe pindas with 
the mantra :—Otn namo vah pitaro rasdya natAo vah pitaro jivaya namo vah 
pitaro sukhdya namo vah pitarah pitaro namo vo grihdna yitaro dattam 
sado vah pitaro pitaro vdsa m h. The sa<ne mantra is repeated whilst 
laying three threads on the pindas to represent their janeos. Next 
water, sesamum and kusa are presented with a dedication. Milk is 
thenfjoured through the hanjl over the pindas whilst the preceding mantra 
is repeated. All now march round the altar whilst the celebrant recites 
the mantra: — A'mdvdjasyaprasavo jagamydm deve dydvdprilhivi vuivarupe 
dmd gantdm pitardmdtard chdrnd somo amritatve jagamydm. Then the 
celebrant gives himself*the tilaka ^vith tho mantra;—Om pitribhynh 
svadhd ebhyah svadhd namah pitdmah ebliyah Vvadhd ebliyah s'vadhd namah 
prapitdinahebhyah svadhd ebhyah svadhd namah akshana pitaro nvimadanta 
pitaro ’tUripanta pita/rah, pitarah s'lmdadhvam. Next the asis or benedic¬ 
tion occurs in which with* hands clasped the celebrant prays for the 
increase in prosperity of his family, their defence in time of trouble, 
&c. The pinda of the father is then removed from the altar and in its 
place the figures of a conch, discus, &c., are drawn with sandal and oU 
them a fijfhted lamp is placed and saluted whilst rice is sprinkled 
over it. The mantra used is :— Om vasantdya namah, om. grishmdya namah, 
om varshdbliyo. namah, om sarade namah, om hemantdya namah, om sisirdya 
namah,— formihg an address to the seasons. * The pinda is then restored 
• t© its place on the altar and the bundle of kusa which represents the 
Brahmans at the northern altar is opened out and one stalk is thrown. 
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towards the heavens whilst saying :—* Praise to the ancestors in paradise.’ 
Then follows tho verses :—“ Sapta vyddhd dasdrneshuSfc., as in the termi¬ 
nation of the Nwidi-fodddlba, after which the materials for the ceremony 
are removed and gifts again made to Brahmans. Next the celebrant pro. 
ceeds to a pipal tree, or if no such tree be near a branch is brought from 
a tree and a dedication is made in the name of Vishnu of throe hundred 
and sixty vessels of water which is poured over the tree and then tho tree 
is tied round with thread three times and whilst moving round, the 
following mantra is repeated :—“ Glory to thee O king of trees whose root 
is like Brahma, trunk Yishnu and top like S'iva.” The ceremony con¬ 
cludes with tho usual gifts and dedication. 

■Monthly ceremony .—On every monthly return of tho date on which 
a father dies a single pinda is offered to his manes as before with a vessel 
of water to the pipel tree. This continues for eleven months and in the 
twelfth month the Hdrshikn-srdddha takes place winch is in all respects 
tho same as the Fkoddishid~srdddha already described. Tho Ndrdyana-bali 
is offered when a father dies -in a strange land and his relatives cannot 
find his body to perform the usual rites. A figure of tho deceased is 
made of the reed leans , and placed on a funeral pyre and burned with thf> 
dedication that the deceased may not be without the benefit of fnneral. rites 
Then the Itdlasa is consecrated and the forms of Hrahnia, Vishnu, S'iva 
and Yama stamped on pieces of* metal are placed on the covering of the 
IcalaM and' are worshipped with the Purusha-suhla mantra from the Rig- 
veda {Man. 10, 90). Then sixteen liofa,as and ten pinda s are offered with 
the usual dedication and the latter arc thrown into the water. Sfxtoen 
offerings of water from both hands (anjali) conclude the ceremony. A 
separate ritual is prescribed for a woman dyiug whilst in her courses or 
dying in child-birth. Tile body is anointed with the pancha-gavya and 
sprinkled with water whilst the mantra —‘ Apohishfa, &c.,’ is recited. 
The body is then taken anti a small quantity of fire placed on the chest 
after which it is either buried or thrown into flowing water. For eight 
days nothing is done, but on the ninth day, forty-five pindas are given 
and the ceremonies of the remaining three days as already described are 
carried through if the people can afford it. There is also a separate 
ritual for persons who have joined a celibate fraternity as a Jogi, Gosain, 
%o. His staff and clothes are placed on the cliarpai as in the ,e»se of an 
ordinary person and t*he arka-vivdha or marriage with the plant mada/r 
takes place, after which a pinda is offered in his name. Fakirs , lepers and 
women who die in child-birth are buried in Kumaon. It jk believed that 
if any one dies during the Dhanish^ha, Satabhisha, Purvabhddd, Uttara- 
bliudd or Revati ndkshntras or lpnar-mansions, four others of his family 1 
‘will certainly die, and for the avoidance of this evil a s'dnti or preventive 
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service is prescribed which must be held by the relatives and be accom¬ 
panied by numerous gifts. 

Bhojana-karma .—The observances connected with tho preparation 
and cooking of food are classed amongst the domestic ceremonies and are 
known as Balivaisvadeva. After the food has been cooked and before it 
is eaten, tho person takes a small portion of it in his right hand and off ors 
it as a homa on tho file whilst repeating the mantra* :—Ow salutation to 
Agni, the vital air prana; om salutation to Vayu, the vital air apdna; om 
salutation to Aditya, tho vital air vydna; salutation to the same three 
deities, Iho same three vital airs ; salutation to him who is fire produced * 
from water, juicy nectar, Brahma, &c. The*</av/rt«fri-mantraf with the addi¬ 
tion of the term svdhd after each section is then repeated as often as the 
person wishes. The homa or burnt-offering can only be made where the 
person can procure some clarified butter, where it cannot be obtained the 
homa must be omitted. Water is then taken in the hand aud poured oti the 
ground whilst the mantrap is repeated:—‘ If whoever eats remembers that 
Brahma, Vishnu aud S'iva are present in, the food impurity cannot accrue 
from eating.’ Where the water lips fallen four small portions§ of the 
food are thrown one after the other with the following mantra:—‘ Om, 
glory to the lord of tlic; earth ; om, gloiy toitlio lord of created tilings ; 
om, glory, glory to the lord of sprites ; om, glory to all beingfi.’ \Vater is 
again taken in tho hand whilst a mystic:4 mnntra\\ is recited. The water 
is then drunk. Next about a mouthful of the food is taken in the hand 

and thrown away as the portion of dogs, low-caste persons, deeeasod, 

• * 

• . 

* Om bhur aynaya prdndya srdlid om bhuvar vdijave apdndya svdhd om «i >"r ddii- 
ydyn vydnaya, svdlid om hit dr bhnrah urnh aynitdyvdditijabhyah prdiidpanavyamelhyah 
svdhd am dpo jyoli rand’ niritam brahma bhur bhuvufi svafi om sarvan, vai pwnam 
svdhd. Hero the ijiron kiyds o£ vital airs aro mentioned: prana,, that which issues 
fror .. , ae lijngs ; opdun, from tho anna anifrydim that which circulates through tho 
Iv.v'ti f The usual number is, however, five and hereafter wo have added, mindna- 
•rfiat which ia common to the whole body, and nddna, that which rises through tho 
throat to the head. Svdhd has the moaning*probably of a good oblation or Offering, 
aud is hero used with the mystical vyuhriti .mantra, 

f $ee previous page. * 

t The learned uho tho mantra: —Om ndbhyd wrid ant aril sham sirshyo dyau/t 
damavarttata padbhydm bhtimir disak frotrdl tathd lokdn ahalpayan. Tho verse trans¬ 
lated abow5 # is, however, far more common and runs :—Annum brahma ratio vishnuh 
bhoktd devo mahesvarah evam dhydtvd dvijo bhunktc, annadosho na dfyaie. The ordi¬ 
nary cu^ivator seldom uses more than the three last words—‘ a/nnadosho na diyate.’ 

§ Om bh'dpatayo namah otn hhuvanapataye namah om hhuldndm paiaye namah 
om sa/rvebhyo bhUtebhyo balaye namah. * 

m ‘ || Oin antaicharasi bhdteshu fjuhdydm vismtomukhafy tvam yajuah tvam vashaf - 

hdrah dpo jyoti raso’mfitam svdhd. The word mrashat is an exclamation used in making 
oblations and vashatkdra is the making it. • 
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I 

crows and ants.* The correct custom is to make one offering for each 
of these six classes whilst repeating the mantra, bat in practice a very 
small portion is placed on the ground with the ejaculation:—‘ Otn, glory 
to Vishgu.* The food is then eaten whilst with the first five mouthfuls 
(pdncha-grdsi) the following mantra is recited mentally :— Otn, salutation 
to the five kinds of vital air, viz., prana, apdna, eamama, vydna and vddna* 
Then a little water is poured over the bah with the mantra :—Otn salu¬ 
tation to the bait,’ and at the end of the meal the same is repeated with 
the versef : * May the giver of the meal have long-life and t^te eater 
thereof ever be happy.’J ° 


The battle of Kanarpi Qh&t, edited and translated by S' si NXbIyan 

Singh, and G. A. Gbisrson. 

Introduction. 

The following poem, written by a Maithil Brahman at the end of 
the last century, in the Baiswayi dialect, is perhaps the most popular of 
its kind in Tirhut. A copy of it in MS. can be obtained in almost any 
large village in Darbhangd. Owing, however, to the complexity of some 
of the metres, they are generally very corrupt. Babu Sri Ndrayan 
Singh, of Jogiyard, has joined me in endeavouring to prepare a transla¬ 
tion and fairly correct edition ot the text. 

The poem describes a victory won -by Narendia Singh, an ancestor of 
the present Mabdrdj of Darbhanga, ov'pr Ram N dray an Bhup, the well- 
known Suba of Bihar.§ The following is the genealogy of the present 
Mahdrdj: 

Mahdxdj Narendra Singh. 

„ Pratdp Singh. 

„ Rdghab Singh. 

„ Mddhab Singh. 

( „ Chhatrp, Singh. 

„ Mahedwar Singh. 

„ Lakshmidwar Singh, the present holder of the 
title. 

f • The Baksi or Bakhshi mentioned in Dohd 5, line 9, and Dohd 19, 
1. 1, was Gokul Nath Jhd, of phangd, Haripur, Pargana Jafail, in the 

* SW<£m cha pahtdndgt c ha tvapachdm ptiparogxodm, vdyasdndm krmfyibp cha 
sahatatr nvrvwpet bhwah. ( f 

Armaddtd dwrwngM cmnabTwktd said sukhl. , 

X [The reading of some of the mantras was too corrupt to admit of thorough 
correction —E» 3 r 

| See note to verse 1 of the translation. 
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J)wbh$ng& District. His great-grandson M&rk£?4e Jhi, is the Bakhshi 
to the present Hahfoftj, as follows: 

Gokul Kith JhA 
Sa5e JhA 
Mohan L61 JhA 
Mdrk&n^e JhA 

The Sarb J4n JhA mentioned in Ghhand 8,1. 7, was a famous pro¬ 
phet, who knew everything. A story of him is told that his servant a 
onoe Incidentally threw away his Narb^de^war (an image of HivA). 
Shortly afterwards Sarb Jan missed it, and declared that it had been 
eaten up by one of his ducks. All the ducks were bronght before him, 
and he picked out one, which was killed. In its* crop was found the 
missing image. 

The poem is full of names of persons and places of whom and which 
little or nothing is at present known. 

Narendra Singh is the most celebrated. Of him the poet Chandra 
JhA, says in his Maiihil RAmAyan, * 

ffcrofcj faY ** TO*I l‘ 

wffc sre TOR mi TO*T a 
?nf*R mfa hw* i 
TOfa tot TOJ wvxk i 
mi tohi trie i 
wifcras iN cifm i 

* When Narendra jSingh became king, weeping filled his enemies' houses. 
He searched for and became a deStroyer <jf his foes, and performed 
many chivalrous actions. * Nowhere did he lose a battle, and his sword 
was very sharp.* # , 

The other names recorded will, if they can be identified, be useful to 
students of history of the last century. • 

The author of the poem, Lai JhA, a brahma?, lived in Mangrauni 
P&rgana HAti, DarbhangA District. His great-grandson is now alive ir^ 
the same village. The family still owns the village of Kanail which was 
given to the poet by Narendra Singh. 

Thft metres employed in the poem are the DohA (Nos. 1, 3, ft, 7, 10, 
12,1A 16,18,£0, 23, and 2ft), the BhujaugaprayAt (Nos. 2, 6, 11, 17, 

# 19, 21, and 24), the Naraoh (Nos. 4, 1ft, and 22), the Tribhangi 

* (Nos. 8 and 13), and the PA d A kul a k (No. 0). 
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The Dohi is well-known, and need not be described at length- The 
following Pr&krit lines describe it, and are current in Mithild: 

* 

She* iWT q*, m Tanv* i 

m Ste* %wt ^ o 

># 

* Put thirteen instants in the first half-stanza, and eleven in the 
second, then again thirteen and eleven, and this is the description of the 
doha.’ Tho above is itself an example of the metre. 

The Bhujangapraydt, which closely corresponds to tho ifansagati 
Chhand doseribed in Kellogg’s prosody, p. 22, consists of four Bacebies 
( ^ — — ), called or V in Indian prosody. The rule current con¬ 
cerning this metre isojaHHWHT 

The Narach consists of eight Iambics ( ^ — ), or in Indian 
prosody. Tho following Prakrit verses are examples of tho metre, and 

at the same timo give the rule for its formation. 

< 

f*rc;ro, wm si? i 

mm « 

‘ A Pram&jiikd. verse consists of eight syllables, a long and a short 
one alternately. Double tho Pramanika and it becomes the Narach.’ 

Tho Tribhangi Chhand consists of 32 instants, dhidod into 10 + 8 
+ 8 + 6 instants. It is described ii^ Kellogg’s prosody, p. 23 Each 
lino must end with a long syllablo. Tho following Prakrit example 
gives tho rule : f 

to* ^ kvb wgfk vm w m tsr i 
sfa 3T3 fspSPBI % W fSR cRUf II 
sne mx. wnrtss trs <r5T m*m ^ i 

‘ fafowt ^ fsrfl’sr a 

* First stop on the tenth instant, then on the eighth, then again on 
the eighth and on tho sixth. The last letter of the line must be long. 
t The wise Phaflindra says that this verse if in proper form enchants the 
throe worlds, accomplishes the objects of full grown youths, Und creates 
happiness. But if it is not so, it is like a damsel with pendulous bosomy 
annoying to her lord.’ ° 

The P&d&kulak consists of 64 instants, divided intto four quarter* 
Verses of6 + 4+ 4+ 2 instants each. The last syllables of the second c 
and fourth quarters must be long? G. A. G. 
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• it * h i 

to afro* *jj? ? toit gasrfro to i 

TTf*R« %T t 33m H 

aft* %t m % 3TO i 

i^fclTO 3F*m W 31P 3TOfcf T.VQ «• 
faf jro TO faE*r me I 

'mlro *tpt to it* *Ffi W ^ n 
mist to fwra ssfc rt^t I 
ferow wm m 3?r^ to: i ^ a 

it ^ u i 

«^5i snfsm qrt >rm srlrtf i 

JR TtTWT^ mflt B t 

tot imr i 3rfTO fanro*i 

TOfro n tot to TOmm* a 
«r^t me *nft f^T^r to w i 

3% 31^ TO^r*lt 3$ WT* II # 

TO*T *f#& sft TOT3 tl§T I 
art ^r% ^ to #r tiS*. if 
3g?iT 33§ ^?r 35Tf«aT t *TO I 
art 3^? S'to % sfk to ii 
art % apr 3r?r to: to" t 
tft TOra: fro to tro miTt n 
aft TOt ^ftTO % ^ fann§* I 
i TOT ^ TO* B 
*%i aft fiprrft *nft ^ tot i 
ai% TO to? %i* TOmt | 
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TOr to xx ^ to* i 
m%f to %t *nfm toto to* h 
to* ^ wifa to?: mro* i 
o^xrm £ Xtj&t ktot n *« 

II ? II ^TTTI 

TOXTO ^ TOfx mft ftp? §* WTTO TOTW I 
WINr TOTX TOR § fiW IRB% To II 

frofcT xNtx TOftroit mt§ %xfe f%TO 

TO? eft ^TTOTT % WwT vst WTO € TO R 

*$$ ifl&xfw TOR mfx Wlf?X w? to I 

TO WTO $ WT^ TOfa sftTO B * R 

II 8 II ^ ^TR I 

Wl^ft WWffa TO TO TO ^twr TO m I 
WTO %T WW faTO TO % » 

WTO flW 3lT WHt ^WTfcfTO TOffc I 
X%T fWTO mplTX ^JXWfc TO TOfc » 
mi tow to to *ftfw vrffw I 

faro %t rto wfa tffa % fi fafax r 
tot w^t wro %iw wtw to m i 
g^t^^?fi^WTOTO?lT8| * 

I r 

ii h » i 

*§rfxTO x srofa %t mix % fwfsrcr fwro I 
mt fwW tot w^t fafroiT wf?r % too 
totot »jxnm w* mi fmwt %* to i 

TOTO WTO T TTfaX trsfr TO R 
to TOmfxiTOXT to %r *ft*w toifr i 
tot tot mfatrfe zfr ?nrf to! to to r 
xfa^w w* farafa %t to %x fwro i 
tox ^^^SiTOfromfwirw« 


[No. I, 
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utto tov rctrnf to to i 
w^TOnr^frotf® tottstot b 
?ft f*ro vtfro t% to to %t to i 
Srercnt afror to fon to tow i 
t? to.% itm TOTTO TOTO1 
%T*rr wft to »ifi « 3 f enrol iff to b i 8 

II € II SR PW I 

' • 

TOfel TO TO TOT ^HTt* I 

*i TO *rfTO TO* 8 

TO siftengt %t w$ *tm wv i 

to TO*t to % to to* n 

toIto «iif totot sro* i 

mi wfe ti tifTO $TO* b 

mi to sro to to TO" i < 

mi %ra m\T%m i %x tot% b 

mi Sitot to to* t?r wrifi 

mi SwSt toS| tv tx? 8 

mi vfc to* i 

fro ratft TOtt tv to*j ^ i 

#®ll ^WT I 

t 

TO TOT TOfcT 3W TOTO TO I 

*5 fan? TO sftt S' fan£ TO toto 8 * 8 

II c n ap^ frowt.i 

to?t toj%* to* snjS* mfa ycii to* to* i 
to *dm ett rn^m to* ^totIto**^* * 
m ww fw^«n toc %*rr ew§ic to ^ w^* i 
* vr?t ^itot to ftrroi vr vr mfk. 5* »ffaf nt* i 
to nftron *nftr fafwr ih awtf it n to tot i 

Sin irftTOT H\IW %TOTOft «t* TOT I 
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JTTO fsT5T*fbsiT %T *RTO I 

trfT *w5!tc?) art^sTO fsfsj ^rrfsf n 

faER%R3i TOT Vf mm TOT ai^TOf I 

%i vrto vrr fvrrft 5tr? tos! toTto 11 

TOR 3Tfmm 3T3R TOcTT TOR»3t fttiRc«n i 

*Vf*T f^nfelT f^W 5T3T^fNlT || « II 

II t II W*s <TT^Tf ^ I 

t 

v^ro tor: *rS%t fatfrst I 

^ *TfT SR& SIR ^tST 3jfr 3R «TI^t (I £ II 

II \o II ^T I 

<T3? 3*jpr JifcT irm 5|^ %* %r i 
§ § TO<T illf^l 31%" TO ^ %R II \° II 

ii u * i 

gisft TO^t JRRit J5 TO) I 

^ 3 ^Rt fsm Jitar 5T^t || 

TO TO cTT^t TO**' fq3T^ I 
*R TO TOft Vff ^ wuriaft II 
a#r to vsrN qm wf; i 

5R%T TO URT *R TO^t II 
?pcg?T wm TO* 3^fT I 
froyr sr" artr ^r v$i \\ 

TOT iwft *TOT i 
TO%T3r *tot *rt #yTT ^at cf}^n n 
^aZeRSHSa^RRST a?^T WR <w^f^T | 

M <3§*TO ,%T 5% TO ^T It 

?§i tottst vtt i 

Vl ITOfl ^T? fvft TOR) II 
wt *srrc «5t t« anc i 
fft % sr?l n?i wnt* i u i 
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« ^ i 

fwn'Z ^ Sift *9W I 

faff!# W ftlfa STjft SW5TT 5ft % UTO II 

ftflft *W ^ ftSiftci ym 1 

SUsjft*; ftf?€T Sift TO1TC 5R3^ || 

3^ % ft*W Sift ^ f 3*T % *?T^ I 
S srr ftite sf STO^ *£ST*T || n 

it u « ^ tww# l 

s*: % ?j3fT *?cft smisfi *m irc v i 

?m srca 5^T5: %fo *u£ Its s^Tt s?ftsi n 
% Ji^rfcT *3n*ftsn: srra ^fcn 31 ^* I 
% sS’ftssrc wT i surT it am;* n 
sTftnr*: stt Sirs* ftrcr.ftrc? mwx w" i 

S3raft eff^rTT ftfimft *tTT fftft ^tTT felfft II 
^f^sr s*: sm kfk fasrm wft «rm % T i 
jzm % wft T^fi ^ri^t sft wm*ft ftrtr n 
fewt *raisuft sffrat w*ft ifet^ir ^ %r s^* i 

sw % Jifci 5 ?;ct sisivr ^ferUfasr %t 5^“' n ^ 0 

II *8 « I 

ftWT# iTfjrtr Sift SRI %* Jlfl STOR I 

^RI 5 * tCT ft^T 'fft-TT % II ^8 II 

II \% II 3 ^ I 

«nft s^ft ssm sft srr snft ^T^st 1 

: cH?f cm SfiTift^ SF?T3 m\*\ ? Sf# II 
S|5t ^3T 'ffSfH; %5R cHT %TC %T *R | 

®R1 t%cn«T SIRFRR Wt <% *§f>|| 

Sill ^®r sft fsftR msraft r^ft 1 
srf ^ % ftRi^r %?: srisisft &t[ n 
Wi 3*1? %T TTcT’W %f **£ fsrmrT 1 

3R^ %?T 5T5T %%fTT?:'ff « 
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to f*ro to to % i 

to" fsnrre gip^rc to % d vi n 

# \i II I 

Pro frifqtre %t n?ra %* w* i 
w^snrcB^x^nra^ifwiPrerai M • 

n ii • aiWwTfl i 

wst JT? «ft Vl V& I 

\ Sjl^t itpf€t TO wtf*5 3fT ■ 
tot 3fit^ ^ snfa I 
«rat ^ %x Jilt* II 

TO* TO ^Sl^t fro %r JffT i 

fa 5fT% W *J3JT %Tcr 35 £T || 

TO* fT iRTStt ^ I 

TO* ^nfsi ifal V 3 ®tti n 

TO fa%ft %* l 

TO* TO%T 39% V 0 

TO* ^ 3£5 TOt I 

to a* *farct rt, m \» 
tot^t ^r*t to" faH" i 

to* lint %r*^: fall" ii 
to *rtrt"wte I 

3TO fro to Wt h 
TO *m *Tcl^ i& SPfal I 

-to" fro Ifea 35 % %* faster n 
TO* to* ^5 %" l 

TO 4tsi ?ifa ^ *hnV B 
TO? ^T9l 5T9ft ^faTOT I 

TO TO itoftfiflT TO5 «TOT | 

TO? 5TTOT ^TR 35TflT ift^TP^t I 
TO *nf* TO %T*I 5fT 5ft II V® II 
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H >1 ^TfT l 

TO*TCt cf" afifc TOTTO TO I 
cT«r ^ snfsR nsre to n v= il 

m 

ii ££ i *** ^ r^iri i 

^3> ^k TO? V ci^T<J | 
c?TT fhl WTO TOt B 

TO TOTOTO ■Stl^TT TOT^ I . 

to* ^ %t ^ far? % fror^ a 
arsia: % wft i 
^rrenn^r «raft TOTOt II 
i atrei ft" to 9 l 
i to ifii ^ qrN *tt€] n 

sft WTO IJ% %T TOJ SfTET amt" I 
TO %T^J TO?k «nf^ TO* II A 

tt $• II %T^T I 

»RWl % JJtfRf 'erfiz wt Ifcw I 
to Trfroir^ ft**^k 5 w faTO« 
torc am %r to efifc tot to i 
^TT $ TOaft to" wi aler the TO tt 
^ fam^rr mz i 
• TOT<t TO^aiT^^K % TO || 
tot *Rfe $ to aft firejtp: % £nai 
wtn^ fair at* ^ift *reff aft^ifro to n 
♦to: %ra aril to) fa?TOt?r totot) i 
^fer %t toto sfifae k*ft fk^arfsr nl^t II B 

ii ^ ii ^vrnnr i 

TO TOT WJTO ^^TO TOT I 

fa? TO % q)tf %an SFfTW n 
to ^ % a&ac tot from i 
TO ^rk ft* site to ii 
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WIST WH 5twr 
TO^C ^t'35 TO %T *nf% II 
^ ^ to ^irr^f «inr i 

tp?t : %r m\ % to* H 

5TOT iWt^t rfT to TO l 
TO ^ TO? II 
TOrefcr ^ sftt m ^x5f i 
wc fro ^TOft^src? %t *m h 
tot^* ^3j %i to! *rft to* I 
T^t to mjcv ^ i&t to* n 
fmfo ism 8^5* %jtt to! t i 

TO TO TOT *TfTO! %t wt % II 
5fTO OTT ifti W %“ TOTTCT I 

q^f? ft* prefer *rt f *ti*t ii 
TO TO $ tf*§ ^ fW^xCt 1 

HSR %T 51% *TTf% %T^ %t w*! » 

TOt Wrt fire wfc w^tt i. 

w€t ^ to to n 

TO ^rte sn mt *&tf & srif: i 

fro to tott q€t msi mi o 

TO % STsft TOT* ^TO I 
5W $lf? ^t'?T TOt t* TOT*" || ^ II 

c 

r, 1 

II ** # 3R W* | 

r 

ITS TOR TO TO TO ^ ^ TO | 

*T%T JT%^ %r 31%^ TO %T* %T *J*" || 

TOfa frosffa TOit w^cr Twf %r tdc* i 
’TOT TOfTOZ TO %T3 %I3 $ fit** Q 
5RT5Rt TOT*^ ^ 31 TO «?fa % | 
lit ^ft 5fR TO TO TO %T SHTfc % H 
TOf^K Ifr* %I3 %T TO* fTOTOT I 

JL 

ITS TOR TO 51 TO TOT5I <STOT II 
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• ^ 

stTO <TS Tmt I 

vsr uft w to: s5t sre «4t tt 
qfa: fpst sft to ■q^t i 

srqf to¥ to fro fsRqre fssi ^ n 
mr h^tx ^t sr*:* si%* sit ste %to 8" i 
TO TOt fir?* sit %Tf<r %Tfe vta S* H 
to* s»qsq *if*r qfa site wc" i 

TO ftaq 8 TOSf SiTS %T II 
TO *is mte ssfr %*r % i 
*rft ^T cpf! WTH tftfqitaT % #• 
wrt toe Ste: sro %t fro*r wtfjpft i 
JT^r qraT5 TTOI T3T* W TO? iftfiRt II 
sq%*§ *m *tt*t srrsr snfsm i j 

SJ 

srem h$ vw ^toi % qTO^at u 
*?% fat Stot wf*§ toito: «ifjT St i 
v$n HJ* 5tr to ^itsr St ii ^ h 

# ^ « ^TfT l 

*r qrH *ft w %t qfrsrro St wifjr i 

tor $ farofH %t % srifir it 

srrfc 8 *m fanstet to i 

*nf*§ Tsnft ^forq*? ^ sfT^T^rsr.% $*f\ ii ii 

• * ' 

ii r% « Tgzifmm i 

sft qll %* sw* ?;t^ i 

TO ^WHsTO fa*TR || 

NJ 

► fW qTST^t STTTOt %Tf2T ’ffcT I 

to cftTO^ »rc" €fcT ii 

^IT cl’SI TOR TO JTT^t | 

^ cv s »* * 

*j£ ^ TO* %« *TO fq^r^t II 
sTOft writ to srrftr ^srr i 
3i$ %* TO*' %* 3»TCs? qtesrr ii 
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wf wTfsr , stoT tsr i 

^RlSf ^%T fqpct %" II n 

»^ ii i 

f^fz tfreft *rafsr \ 

mm F? wffcr St *mx famti u ri 11 

^foll 


TRANSLATION. 


X. Doha. 

To Rain Narayan Bhup* came, an onomy (of Narendra Singh) and 
Baid, ‘the Lord of Mitbila has cast aside the rule of government.’ So hp 
arranged to take Tirhut under direct management, and Mahtha was ap¬ 
pointed general in company with Salabati Ray. There wero, also, Bakht 
Singh, the liberator of his family, courageous Ror Mall, who was the snn 
among the Chauhhans, and JBhauu Sukul, each a greater hero than the 
other. Such men were taken intp service, and M aidlia with five thousand 
men at arms crossed the rivor wheu di/csul and joyinif were in front of 
him. 


2. Chhand Ehujangaprayat. 

Tho governor’s army proceeded, and the o kef tie-drums heat. All 
Iho artillery was brought out at daybreak. Over the black coloured 
elephants flapped the flags, and long muskets, elephant-cannons and 
chamlmb(tns% shone. Stesha, tho mountains, the earth, tho mundane hoar 
and the elephants of tho quarters shook from the trampling, and the dust 
arose and filled the sky and covered the sun. Drums, trumpets and 
trombones sounded, and the whole earth quivered, and each continent 


* Tho well-known Siifoah of Bihar, who flourished daring tho last century. He 
was drownod by Mir Kasim on A. D. 1773. j, 

t An inauspicious planotq,ry oonjuncturo. T>ilisul is a day on wltioh it is in¬ 
auspicious to go in a cortain dirootion; suoh as Friday and Sunday for West, and 
Saturday and Monday for East. Compare the proverb ^Tf^r Sftfaw mm, vr 

3TftsJ, if one starts when jogini is to his right and leal behind him, Mb ' 
gw ill seiwc hiH onomy by the throat and kill him. 

$ Different kinds of ancient guns. 
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shook. The sword-bearers as they stood before their masters were joyful, 
as their vigour for battle came to a head. With great pleasure the gate 
opened, and there issued forth Shokhs and Saiyads who took horse-armour 
and rode. In front gleamed the wand-bearers, feeling happy under the 
shadow of their spears. ‘ Speed on, wo have far to go, and vast treasure 
is loaded in the carts.’ They marched with great valour from one halt 
to another, Iudra himself could not match thoir magnificenco. They 
had all waist-bands set with jewels, and on the way inquired the road to 
Bliawara.* 

• 3. Doha. # 

Tho news-bearers informed and told the king (of Tirliut) that 
Mnhtlia had arrived with five thousand cavalry. The king sent for his 
astrologers, and asked them to calculate, and (after hearing their deci¬ 
sion) determined not to engage in battle there (at Bhawara), but on the 
other side of the great* Balan .f When he had settled all this, ho came 
out and sat down, sent for the heralds and told them to have all the 
army in readiness. 

0 4. Ghlumd Nctrdch. 

The heralds went into the midst of tiio army and running hither 
and thither proclaimed, £ be ready, brave men, and take up "your arms.’ 
They commenced making themselves ready, as the captains thundered 
out their joy. On all sides was heard a continuous noise, and a terrible 
uproar uprose. Everywhere weijj displayed bows, arrows and javelins 
of various kinds. In one's judgment it appeared as if each soldier in 
the midst of the field was superior ty Bliima. The mighty warriors 
got ready and issued from their houses, and their horses excelled tho 
wind itself in speyd. 

• 5. Doha,: • 

The mighty warriors distributed alms to all, and after enjoying 
various pleasures proceeded to the (palace of the;) king of Mitliila.* The 
warder at the gate approached and told lipn saying ‘ the belted soldiers 
are alt ready and present.’ One by one they paief their respects to him, 
which he accepted. Lai, the great poet, says that they sat round the 

* • 

*. . 

* A village close to Madhnhaui in tho Darhhanga district, a formtft* seat of the 

Darhhanga Raj. 

+ There are in Darhhanga two rivers called Bakin, vis. tho Bari- or groal-Balau 
and the Bhuliya* or ghost-Balan. Tho former enfctys BriLish territory from the 
Himalaya at Laukaha and runs north and south about thirty miles east of Madhubam. 
Tho latter lies more to tho east, and never .has tho samo bed two years running, 
continually disappearing from one place and reappearing elsewhere,—hence its name.* 
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Abode of Happiness. To his south sat £he Babus* and the Prime 
^Minister, to his north the wizards and the wise men, to his weBt the 
soldiers, and near him the Bakhshif and the chief house-servants in 
gorgeous apparel stood behind him. Tho chief of the exchequer who 
attended day and night, and who knew about all jewels, was making 
a list of excellent! bows and arrows. Maharaj Narendra sat in the 
midst of all. Who can describe the splendour of V>ne who was liko the 
moon in the midst of stars P 

6. Chhand Bhujangapraydt. • 

In one place a pandit was supporting his views in discussion, in 
another the skilled Baidiks were singing the essence of the Vedas. In 
another astronomers were correcting the time-piece, in another Tan- 
triks were reading charms and exorcisms, in another great poets were 
composing hundreds of martial songs, in another panegyrists recited 
epics, in another Sarb Jan Jha§ was dictating as' if he knew everything, 
in another people explained dictionaries and rhetoric, in another they 
discussed Persian verses with Teamed Maulwis, in another Munshis sat 
elated with Persian knowledge, in another dairy maids brought tyre to 
the gate, and in another fair damsels with water jars added to the? 
pleasures. 

7. Doha. 

“ • 

The poet Lai describes the various Rajputs who were in the royal 
assembly, who sat round the king armed with swords and shields. 

8. Chhand TribhangL 

Raufs and Rajputs, all worthy sons, seeing whoso valour even 
Indra with his army was put to fear, warlike Baish, Bandela, heroic 
Chandela and Baghela|| armed with swords were conspicuous, Chaubhan 
Bisena who formed the strong portion^ of the army, and Rayffeaur, who 
filled the troops with heroes. Hapa and Kachhbaha came with their 
weapons, men who cried ‘ Ha, Ha’ and fell upon tho enemy, Dabbai, 
Aridambha, Nikumbha, and Ganhwariya the great heroes, Segar, 
Paribaha, Haiharbdha, and Haihaybansi, the terrible champions, Gaptam, 
Bij'hariya, Sarbariya, and Raghubansi, the perfect princes, Gaura, 

# ■ 

* * 

* In Mithila this wofd is a high title of honour, reserved to relations of the 
Darbhangd Maharaj. 

f See introduction. 

j 

§ 8oe introduction. 

j| Theso are all names of Rajput tribes. 

' is for to. c. 
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Bachhgoti of fame as pure* * * § as beauteous pearls, and Gahayw&r, each 
with his own followers, Sirmorak, Kanda, the moon of the Kausik 
family, Bargaiya', and Karchoaliya, Sagarb&r the chief of warriors, 
Gof, Amaithx and Chaughariya, Tomar, Gahnautd, and G*ujar, Rana- 
bansi and Sidhau^iyd, Mannas, Bij’hariya, the king of Nagpur, the 
great Mahrauri and Sataufiya, 

9. Chhand Pdddkulah. 

Karambar, Pammar, Ka^hela, Kat’hariya, and the warrior Sumek. 
Lai the £roat poet knows the great grandeur of the warriors who were 
accustomed to wield swords upon their enemies’ heads. 

10. Doha. 

Horses, tall, swift in speed, and mighty in the fierce battle-field,— 
those they untied, caught hold of their reins and brought out. 

11. Chhand Bhujangapmydt. 

Turkish, Arab, Iraki, and excellent Kaehchhi; sea horses and the 
Kanhari which excelled the Lachchhi fish in speed. None can describe 
the graceful paces of the swift Tazi, Mujannas, and Pi^ha-m, excellent, 
graceful steeds of Kamboj, as mobile as walor, and fleet as qujpksilvor 
in a metal dish. The horses shone of various colours,—»thero were 
chestnut ones, and fish-coloured ones, light yellows, and very dark blues, 
tawny yellows, dark blacks, and handsome browns, iron-greys, greys, 
blues and blacks, bays and whites which, were companions of the wind 
in speed, and broke down the pride of Indra’s horse TTchchaissrava. 
Horses blazed on the five lucky places,* stood as if they themselves 
were giving luck. Some were of the colour of pigeons, and seomed as 
if they had been coloured by painters. The saddles and bridles were 
embroidered witlf thousands of varieties of gold wire and diamonds. 

' 12. Doha. 

Each warrior saluted and mounted his own horse. From thh fort 
to the Kamlaf they formed a dense crowd. King Narendra saw an 
auspicious kitej in the sky, and his moonlike fact flashed. He uttered 
the auspicious names Lambodar and Bighnes§ and sallied forth. Ho 
fastened on his forehead a fish’s tail, and wore a safflower garland,* 
and after^aluting Bighnes, the king issued from his palace*. 

• Vi 

* White stockings, and a white blaze on the forehead. 

f A river about five miles west of Bhawaja. 
m J Chhemankarini, the Brahmam kite or Coromandel eagle, considered as a bird 
of good omen, Falco Ponticerianus. * 

§ Two names of Ganos, the conqueror of obstacles. 
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13. Chhand Tribhangi. 

Indra, the king of heaven ran away in terror, and took shelter on 
mount Meru. There he extolled mother Durga, and besought her to 
save him from his great fear. Who can count the kings of the earth P 
They were but lords of the poor, and easily submitted to his (Naren- 
dra’s) authority. By the prido of the dust of his troops the very sun 
was obscured, and the earth trembled. Who could withstand him. 
The great warrior of Bijapur, and the heroic king of Audh, took to 
penance and so conquered their fears. The Rajas of Hugli and Calcutta 
gave up their power, and wandered about clothed in rags. The king 
of the south deserted his arms and presented slaves. The queen of 
Dhaka wandered about like a mad woman, and other kings too lost 
heart. Dilli shook, Banaras fled, Betiya fell down, for who could stand 
in his way. All feared much when the king of Mithili, the refugo of 
tho distressed, issuod forth. 

14. Doha. 

Tho Maliaraj, bow in hand, marched from the fort, and encamped 
in the plain of Harind. 

15. Chhand Nardch. « 

Very long tent-walls of cloth upheld the tents set with jewels and 
thousands of golden wires. In one place stood canopies reaching to 
the sky, in another were deposited rare kinds of palanquins. Elsewhere 
were thousands of weapons and t litters,* and of horses and elephants. 
Elsewhero wore laid bows and innumerable arrows of excellent quality. 
Elsewhere were drums of various kinds, while in other places wore 
the brilliant soldiers, conquerors in fight. 

16. Dohd. 

Kabi L£1 describes the camp r bazdr of tho Lord 6f Mithila. It ap¬ 
peared four times as cxtensfve'as the city of the gods. * 

17. Chhand Bhujangapraydt. 

The fountain waB laid and a beautiful market established. Thou¬ 
sands of merchants matched in rows. Numerous young damsels sang 
sweet songs and asked for alms. Here were being sold edible roots,f 
spgar and bags of salt. He who tasted these, considered thereafter 
ambrosia sour. There were they preparing sponge-cakos (&4id sweet¬ 
meats. Hore were fruits in syrup, there were sugarcandy and jilebls,£ 

• 

* A IdVM or ndl’M is tho ornamented littor used at a wedding, 
t Kund is roots like tho potatoe, yam, &c., as distinguished from m&l, whioh 
means roots like tho turnip, carrot, or radish. ' m 

t A kind of long hollow tube of fltfor and sngur, curled into patterns, and filled 
with syrup. 
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and. many stood bargaining fheir prices. Here were they selling brown 
sngar and slabs of molasses, and there were laid cakes prepared in cla¬ 
rified butter. Here were sold embroidered scymitars and swords, and 
there the jewellers were selling rikka gold mohars. Here people were 
greatly crowded round the store house, and thousands of Kachchhi and 
Khanhari horses were being sold; there were infuriated elephants, and 
many camels. Here *were painters standing as they painted pictures, 
there were laid hundreds of thousands of raisins and dried dates, and 
in another place fell into the reservoir showers from the fountain. 
Here uiere golden threads, and woollen§ double shawls, there were sold 
necklaces of jewels and pearls. Here were lengths of silken cloth, and 
coats of muslin whose price no one was able to fix. 

18. Dohd. 

They marched from Rampa^i,)) and thence to Achanak. There 
the king heard the beat of kettledrums, and knew that the army of the 
Governor was very near. . 

19. Ghhand BMijangapraydt. 

© 

On both sides the armies were ready, ,and in the midst was the 
great river. Thousands of arrows, bows, and cannon balls, were dis¬ 
charged, which seemed as if. all the stars were falling from heaven at 
once. The wand-bearers ran up and down quick as the chimes (rung at 
the end of a watch). The sky was filled up as if with fireworks in the 
form of. flowers. The hunters, approached and shot the enemy who 
lost heart and retired. The wounded were laid on beds (and so thick 
did they lie) that no one was able to pass I>y that way. 

'■ • . 20. Doh&. 

The king told the Bakhshi to go up to tHe battle-field, and to keep 
all on the alert, for fear the enemy should in the end have recourse to 
some stratagem. The Bakhshi took Jdfar Khan and Hala R&y, Beat 
the bass kettledrum, and entered the battle-field. Some one showed 
Mahthff the way, and he performed a stratagem, and mounting a con¬ 
veyance he crossed the river at Gangdu&r Ghat- Then doubling his 
pace he ar^ed at the hamlet of Bishnupur. The messengers told the* 
king that the armies (lit. crowds) had come to close quarters, and the 
two mighty heroes Mitrajit and Umr&o saluted the king and thrust their 
feet into the stirrup. 

# Sal bdf( means woven of wool, 
f About five miles east of Bhaw ifi. 
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21. Ghhand Bkujangaprayat. 

The Bais, Bagghel, Bachhbaut, and Hayd* inarched down with 
jewelled swords in their hands. The H£r&s Bhone each a greater hero 
t.liftm the other and on all sides the drams loudly sounded. Thousands, 
of arrows, bows, and cannon-balls were discharged, but on neither side 
would the great warriors retreat. Step by step the armies approached 
each other, and on the festival of the Mah&shtami (the eighth day of the 
bright half of Asin, sacred to Durgd) the (final) struggle took place. 
Countless drums, trumpets, and conches sounded, and, O Ram a dense, 
loud, noise arose. Salabati galloped his horse, and Umrao Singh stood 
up to oppose him. Both were heroes of matchless valour, and the duel 
between them was like that between Karija and Arjuna. They drew their 
swords from the scabbards, and struck out fiercely with them, so that they 
flashed like lightening amidst the dense clouds. In the end Saldbati was 
wounded, and tottered helpless and Umrao seized him, thrust him down 
and killed him. BhikMri saw this and ran up, but could not arrive in 
time, and only struck at the (elephant’s) howdah. The cannon balls began 
to fall amongst them, and the brave heroes fell, so that dread filled the 
city of Indra itself (at the sight). Fairies, whose fame had filled the 
whole .earth, then came down with garlands of flowers. Then the great 
heroes, with thousands and thousands of companions, alighted from 
their horses. ( 

22. Ghhand Nardch. 

They fell, they raised each oilier, they ran here and there, they 
fought in single combat like huge elephants wrestling together. King 
Mitrajit Rao caught hold of Bakht Singh, who, struck with severe 
blows, fell down whirling. Words could not be heard for the hissing 
of tho countless arrows, as the nobles fought in different ways. The 
captains kept causing wpunds incessantly, and the arrows despatched 
from their bows filled the whole space betwixt heaven and earth. As 
eacji heard of the defeat of his side, he lost control over himself, when 
in the struggle the cannons thundered a thousand times. Loud horrible 
noises arose as shield crashed against shield, and as all aroun ^ sword 
clashed against sword. In their rage the heroes shout ‘ It is well, it is 
, well ’, and rushed forward to the fight, and in pitched combats ten mil¬ 
lion heads were severed with long-swords. The headless trunks turned 
round and fell with a terrible whirl upon the earth. Ah 1 one beats 

another down and butchers him. In the battle-field of th8 Lord of 

* 

Mithila, a river flowed* here and there, in which the lotuses were 
represented by handsome heads, the water blood, and the weeds (ih^ 

* Various Rajput tribes. 
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corpses*) hair. The battle was won, and at the end enjoying the feast 
on the enemy, ghonls ate and ate the (dead soldiers*) heads till they 
were satiated. Kali herself brought home numerous garlands of human 
heads, and with huge demons, invested their lord (Siva) with them. 
All the (king’s army) returned from the battle-field for the general 
(Bhikhari) had fled away. The king (of Mithili) gained the victory, 
and the dram of his fhme resounded. 

23. Doha. 

The* king gained the victory, the general fled; and the fame of 
Tirhut quadrupled. The mother of the universe kept her promise to the 
Maharaj, and spared only one man—Bhikhari, on account of his high 
position. # 

24. Chhand Bhujangapraydt. 

All tho Raos and Ranas who remained behind plundered the store¬ 
house, the double-drums and flags. Here they looted palanquins, litters 
and ten millions of diamonds, and there cartridge boxes filled by special 
heroes. They plundered tents, tent-walls, camels, and carts. Here and 
there, some pillaged behind others. I*hey looted spears, elephant-can¬ 
nons, lances and javelins, and here and there one (quarrelled) with 
another, and pierced him to tho heart. lu other places the iqpn of the 
Bais clan ran over and pillaged horses and elephants. In this way was 
the government of the Maharaj re-established.* 

25. 'Doht.. 

Yftien they had finished pillaging they returned besmeared with 
blood, and Lai, the good poet, says thati in this manner Bhikhari lost 
the battle. 


Two versions of the Song of Gopi Chand.—Edited and translated hy 

G. A. Grierson, C. S. • 

There is no legend more popular throughout the whole of Northern 
India, Chan those of Bharthari and his nephew Gopi Chand. They were 
two kings who deserted their thrones to become disciples of Gorakhnith. 
The story a£,Gopi Chand has penetrated as far east as even Rangpfir, ' 
where it is preserved in the Song of Manik Chandra’.f A Hindi version 
of the legend can be bought for a few pice in any up-country baz&r.J 
The two version^ here given in parallel columnp were taken down from 

Lit. Cries of alas (from persons seeking justice) were again made to the 
Ifah&rij. * 

* f Published in J. A. S. B., Part I, No. 3,1878. 

J Gopi Chand Bharthari ka Jog, by Laohhman Das. 
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the mouths of singers in different parts of Bihir. The Bhojpuri version 
was found in SMhab&d, and the Magahi one in Grays. They are excellent 
examples of these two closely related dialects. 

The following is a brief account of the whole tale of Gopi Chand 
taken from the Gopi Chand Bharthari ka Jog above referred to. The 
two Bihari versions only contain the latter portion of the legend. Gopi 
Chand was a king of Dh&ra. His mother’s name was Mainawati, and 
her brother was the famous Bharthari, who, after being a king, himself 
became a disciple of Gorakhnath and a Jogi. When Gopi Chand grew up 
and was married, his mother attempted to induce him also to take vows 
of asceticism. After making various objections he finally consented and 
went off to look for Gorakhnath who was his mother’s guru. On the 
way he found his molhor’s brother Bharthari, who at first attempted to 
turn him from his purpose, but finally took him to Gorakhnath. The 
latter also dissuaded, but finding the king persistent ordered him, as a 
test to go forth as "a beggar, and ask for alms from his wife, Queen 
Ratan Kum&ri. After wandering through many lands, he reached his 
palace, and asked for alms. A maid-servant came out but he refused to 
take anything t from her, telling her to go and tell the Queen that fce 
wished to receive alms from her. The Queen came, and also endeavour¬ 
ed to dissuade him from becoming an ascetic, and entreated him to stay 
with her. He refused. The Author then* continues:— 

iff *i?r ott gwBct W* %» afMt RR % w fer 
srsf Starraft TiTfft sref w $r uRT.wt 
irStff % ftrax i «rar inm % Hffa % srrtffa i 

fR- 37T5TT % TOUT % STPft WHIR SRP*t % TOR J 

cr warn % 3r str feu fa - 

SR 5RRWffT m jftflt% | 

i i 

it ^R ms TO* fa^T ^EJ ?R I 
*?f?r Ri^rr $|t $ ak n 
.qro ii pRr sftt) %r % Rit fk to totr! i 

^ *TRT ^TO CT 3 RTR wxtl II * 

* The metre of the following version is often incorrect in the ori^pal, and is 
given as dohds and chav/pdL, It is really not very correot lcundaliyd. The last 
word of each hdbya should properly be same as the first word of She preceding dohd t 
hut this is not tho case. ^ 

t The words befd jf &o., do not form part of the metre. Such additional word^ 
are known in prosody technically as jo?, and should be read in a lower tone than the * 
rest of the poem. 
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(%st *ft) to %' uro m* g’fKt i 

s-cfr trc 8 t€) ii \ u 
n *twt*i fen ton m iw i 
tot* *ft %m && to ^ I 
m» n (ittcit ^J) rra Wr 'ds gw * frit i 
fafft STS* W* ^ fa* cl® fSfSflt n 
faicrr ^1) Sfr apncrcr *r tot % ^nt I 
• * ijo* nf^flr ^f5g fa^ tot **!*§ *r?rt: II ^ g 
%r« u *toi t*ttct JTTf^^r *ffi% irfer «n^r I 
*fa* %ft tont*^ ^3* it* *ift «ixjr n 
TO® B (%2TT it) ^3* it* *ft TO*|*fa* w ^ %€t l 
fa TO*t df $itH 

(%^t it) to* f^i3T wf %€t * 

8TO *TTOTO TO *fat 3* *T^T B ^ B 

%•! to ft* % §imt«% 3ift «tot ws |. 

5*1 %T*T* TO *lfc % S* %* * TOR B 

*fa* %tt «K% *»^¥L 


The substance of the foregoing (it is too easy to need translation) is 
that Gopi Chand went to his ipother, who warned him in his journeys 
never to go to Bangal. THe king says he has never yet been there, mid 
asks what sort of country it is. He fyas been all over India, Balkhsnd 
Bukh&ra, but has never been there. The mother insists on the necessity 
of his avoiding # Bangal, for his sister Champa (or Birna as she is called 
in the B^iiri versions) lives there, rifnd if; she chance to see him wander¬ 
ing as a beggar, she will die of grief. To which he replies, ‘when 
I went first to be an* ascetic, I left sixteen hundred wives behipd me, 
and not one of them died. Why then should my sister die ? ’ 

_In spite of his mother’s warning Gopi Claand goes to Bangui, and 
calls at the palace of his sister Champa for alms. A maid-servant comes 


out and offers them to him, but he refuses to take them from her, saying 
he will •tyke them from the hand of Champd and of no one else. She 


'gets angry at this, whereupon he chides her saying ‘ I bought you and 
gave you to my sister in her dowry, but now that I have become on 


ascetic you dt not recognize me.’ The girl then goes and tells ChampA, 
who comes out and at first refuses to believe that the beggar is her 
brother. When, however, he proved .his identity, by recalling to her 
particulars of her wedding which none but be could know, Bhe became. 
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convinced, and according to Main&wati’s 'prophecy fell down dead. 
Gopi Ghand then called on his master Gorakhnath, who came and restored 
her to life. This is the end of the nsnal story. The Magahx version 
carries the story on a stage further. It adds that Bima (i. e. Champa), 
after coming to life, wept and wept till the earth opened and swallowed 
her np. 

e 

ttstt Ml ^ i 

« 

(Magahi.) 

\ i nfsfc tot mr , tr% i 

3 TJCTT Hfk. TO? It H* 

%TO 3 f TTTTO I 

l srft irer®, 

tnft to f%, wt, to i, 

wfai '?) I 311* WXX 
CTf tops, to % 
to) to i srg«»F3> n sto irro 
flrfi tott, *nrct to® 

I fw«TT 

5trit TO i jmm tot? 5tnft 
'TO, «R% TOT TOT, ^ i TO 

%», ?nr mi uNfo %ir 513? n to*t si 5 fnft to a* %% sctfi 

totot 1 to* to* %to $tto ir to it *** frocT 1 to* 

*3T %TTO % TOT it ^H«it TO i* I %! TOT 5RT?TT TO 

:-TO TO wsire % TOTO 

tot w'fror i s*** $ tot ^ 1 stro to % *nm*T*:\ 
stTOTTOiftm % faf* it %* to! 1 stm to «r to tot *^jr *rro 
TOT it TO^T TO % *FCraf, TO %, 3 >TO TO % U TO 

%* $ TO*r 4 TO 1 &r to i to Hr *fi fWNh f**Nt 
< 3 fbi « ijfm % mfii 1 to** t *** TO ii TO 1 i TO** 
*TO irhrr tot i *ti s tot *r% irrft 1 *pfte *® ir i 
Wft*I $ i I TO** ***** TO 5 TTTlf) *t* JIBft TO t 


*ft?T TT^fT 5trxft 1 *R[ I 

(Bhojpiiri.) 

\ 1 to f**TO TOT *rt*t 
TO **!** mi 1 *1% TO* 

<^CT TO %T*) | ** Jtf* 

I *f**: it TOT *f* 

Nl t 

€ TOT %* I *T*T TO it S*iY 

w it TO 1 *Yf* %3T *f$f 

f«TO*T l ^ ii f»ITO i %TcT 

mi iftifh 9t 

%* TO ^ fsmfcrar TOT 

wt¥ tot 1 tot %m i 
fqp5fgf 1 Ti^rifr it to! flYf^r i 
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^si tor i wtl’i to wtw faro W m* i 

qrwfawr %rc to %% n g faro % %, to 

: %rwi, wm w* %t*tw Stiff to h 

W. I WTO ^ TO TOT J3^ WfZTCt | ms ^ «R%3?t TO ww 
%nft twffc toi i to mm ^ ^ w i i fa%r€ mft 
w?3*ft wtwre %TJft n fsnm to 5 to, %nf) %r i wine faro I «Rfa 
wro %tw ii ^srrro wfa Sfa tot i pwwt w* 
to* ?ro, fa wwraw i wroro^ re^wrc % *im m$ ^sro n 

* i fifaw % fi% Shift to i sIto % f§ri ^ir: i 5npr % %$ 
TiTO^TC I ww sr wto i whr § trc *Wt $TO I ww § ^T?C 

faWTWt t TO *TO TT$ W^fa fafgTTO I W^T farc$f tlW %T3T 

i wisfat i 3ifa w tre to farero i ms i ^nt w£rw! 1 ^wf * 
tiw wfawifaw I tot wro ^rcwjr faTO m ifaw %raft II 

g | JKMT %T^T <R*iT TOf, 
^5 WIW I A* 

fa^T wfawt *i TO ?»w 

an® II TOIT eft TO TO, 

^ms I hto wfaft 5^ TO* 
m* n rtTO wfaft wfarc TO 
i 31? I 3* *r suit %rc: sftfirar ^ , g, « V « 

%TW WT# I WIWW J Wlfafawf %T % 

% i $%.l WTO ig?faWT StpfrcT * • . 

ShwtTOT i toct «row ^faw% n 
11 wfa% TO? TO iTOt m • * i wfTO *f to wto *jft«ft 

to! i *Mt wfafawf TO tiw: I to i wiTOt sito 3T ®ft 3Nr« 

siTO % tow g* ^ faTO I isj ^fnr to € wsraufa i 
% t ^RTT w?: 8j®ar € n «ito ® to ■vfro i Tfro i ^T-- 
to^! ** ^5T%! 5Rim, fro^rf «r® ^i% i to toto i 
irfrofv faro to?: ?ftfa uro^i^ft TOini^t toc 
wto n TOf wwrtrol 1 ^fa, rt% ®fa ^‘wsttw wwrofa i wrofa 
*ww«wfa, ^ t ?rfTOT wi wfawr ^ tot «nfa snw i w^ w^ %?: *$ 
faTOT TOTOT I ?lfa tow! wifav TO « TO wk I wfawf 
faw. WTWt I TOTO ?TOWT % TOIWITW itfi wfa II TO 


• 8 I wtw t fa?:^tfaWT ^fcwi 
to% i wfaw t farowi m %wr 

TO i%* I Ufa S%* wfafTOT WT?:, 

qrrfewrfawT ^fa% Swt 
mbj % %nft il wt<! TO?faw! £ 
wfa*i fWWTTW, WW^T IIWfaWT § 
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r - **»»! It "VO . -. 

srfara, ttttot, ttt TW, tito 
qfrqt n TOrafJT m to tow i 
jrbfl TO % aftm tort 

tot fercS:" qtr toi wqt to: * 
iftqt to qfrqt m to 3f =tto 
tot n 

i i qfr^t qi jfhft to qjg- 

to i w* ism % tot 

% %T flRT* to* ir^t aft? jfftrt 
TO l to *n q>«qrc tot ts tt, 

«T° ^CFTT T K\*K*. T* ^SJT 

% to i ttott qnfhra fl 
TJTTt q| wlTT qiTTO ?TRT 3fai“ I ?5nc *W m3) %?T II afhft TO 
tN* fa t irNr qi qfrr! *ttt i ottt t qtTTT tto qTTT to I 
*tstt € Ttarr zfar i ircwT i Tfarr nf i £far n to: t ittt. 

qfrrt qfaro, tjtJ qrerft tN! 
^to: i %rn qi qffaa to toft i 


twCTT ttoti »if«T *fN: faTflrar 
irtTO%^ i art iep* fast? * w%, 
*ik t!tt, *ct it *ii ttot i 
TO WTO n fafWTT TTO TtcT 
q*TTOfcT, crtTO TTO %?T TOT I 
faCTT TO*:TT T T% WTO it 
$ I iriTOT € jrfw fq^TT 
qiftqr tot% i affa arte TJrfTOT 
an TOT %I3T I TTTT TTTT i agTOT 
totti arhir TOffflif % 

Wl 


3BT € TOtTT TO" 

ftTT I ^TOT TT ^TTST TOT $ 

TO i tott tott tt m ^to ii 

« I qftfT cK TTT ^T3Tt TOf 
«tto i tot € tttot to qiTTTT i 
v3TO % ?ttto Tist Tfar! to ^ 
Itott i im %nf! TOrt?^Tfl 
TO%f it sra^t qt^rqq qi^t 
wffvj^T t wv& trh?t to TO 

srfqqT ^ q^ D TTOT *T® %T« 

%nft TO«r TOtqq to i 

^ *■ 

%rc qtro^t ? to % I ^f?nct 
qrfqqT i ?T 3TT qi q^% l 
qift% TOiqf i ftra ^ %nft B 
arfcTOT wt m w I „ 


i tot to^t 

TOT B 

« i if^qt to Tf^r qfr%t 
TO 1 ^ i TTO TOq to TO 

stto i tot qfro t ^?§t tto 
Sir ttto it tto i ?:Tsn qroT 
qrtjr t %wft qT % t % «jtto i 

TO 5 ! TOT TOST i ifcr 
aRTTO It BJJTT I 

T:TO TOT q^TTT fisr- 

Tras i tot rte jmvc i 
%T3ft ?T Tnjq aEJTTO B TO Tffr 
qn5t thc tH 5f arfr^t t*t 
TTTTOI fTOTt WT^TfT 1 1 

TO tto %r*ft qr ^qc: to tto«* 
T*qq q| ?t to i to* to* 

TTTO, CITt fro* T<TO it 
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«I wtwi sftro wi re * i wit *tNw wrtrre I 
in wro i fwi §re wtto re i wcr wrflro tots: i fwi ctt to V 
*snrr, far wire* ^reTireroc n tot ^^tww n afHt to «rt 
wrcw wfcwr tot, ^ §Mt, fwre wwtww ^ww i *(wrf 
•wtot to wifi srew I TO W° WWT % Wlf^ ^ I ^TJI WfWTW%T 
§wf wtto re i *$t* i swwwrc^ w wifar wf? to i to ^5 
WWTfW m k WT^ I wrfaf) Wi ® Hf*w Wi TO ^WWTC 
^wpnrr ^5%i wt §%f i $fatt re* re w} R 
%rw srrt wto i wi ^ fwwfrei 
wt* ire tot* i fHngsr wrwwwf wi • 

%c3fr n ^ 

£ i ^wr wwfwwT wftftr i £ i *pt *W jsP* totow i 
Srhff W® W^t, *ft*W € igwftWT WWt *fl TO 

re ittfer w’wt ’wfwt • *ftf% reft rerow*f% rei towt Wtf*' 
gro f^jwr i *farw € TOfwwr wt wir^t to Mfw% TO£ wtw to i 
fo> wt $wh wrcit w* Tnfw^rtft TOTOw^TOWW^ttroipret 
W*lt W5TT% I Wppft ^ fWWWWf WI * T^twt T3T^t WWTW, TOTW 
*SWW re% R WfTOt T5Tci iftw %TW|cT> Wt TO Wi 

WQX wfip 5HW I T3TW Wflpft f^WTO W^TO I TOWT W5TW * W$WW 
5[f< SfT^cT | WW^t TO WTO 5 W° T9TW W® TOTC TO* WTTO R Ref’ll 
? TO^t wfWt % c^ft i TOW R 

T’ i TOf^t ^%r% xrft gfwwT . \« i ajan §!wt, to tto tfto 
Srfwt i jfi %rjft ^tot re tot wt wret ^ i %nft TOTO I tJttt 
totb i TOwt w t^T^> Sf^ft rei^w wn^t, to wT^t i ^ts^ut 
^ t^wr • *gto t mu t ^ f^r- reTO^ % wt^rnc wro i wroir ww- 
toTi sn i re Sift wwtto 5 tow % wNto, Pr ^ 

wtwT% i ssfro chf^wr w ^tw%r «jtww %nwt *gi wwht fk 

reTOC I Wn ? Tgi^t WT | TOwf 3WR srtwt % WfTW fWTOT % I R|TO 

’sarTw® %tow § frer frotws i wrt tot ^ n 
to %wft ^^iti: re tow freuw R 

j, \\ i jft^wr dw rerro i %twt i ^^wrf re 
wftro wt vmx i sn^l € ?ftpwT towtw i to wro i ^ 
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i ^ITT?: I WWwf W %rww wi? otw ** TOT WtJTWr I 

wotw i wtwrwwT, wiww * wrwwft wtw I arow* wt wal w; w^tw! 
$]£ 5% i wftfw ^ oVwST w fat^^rsi | wot wot** wkw fii 
jrckt gfarwi wffW % alan WMt wkt wi wsM: w to* 11 
iqsnw i otw wot 5 wfwf fww% t sttw wi wanit afan, wtw i Wtfsr- 
wjfr^ wk arkwwT arc w *%ts » wn: i art% wot, ^twt, wtww5T, 
gfiror wfwt i % ws eft aNt i xrN fas«t wtw wan ot i %twt ? 
%rm*t wk wrcwwl w wrrffl to i wtw w wwt ww Hwr*i wwt 
gfk at% wk otw w * i 11 wfld^t w&twt w i % arn wwr wkt 
wan wifwt wiw l« % wtwt §Tart *%r* i wtOT wrcw w war writ It 
wftwwiTW wik wjfw^iTAl i '3k afkt w*w ^R^fTTW i %twt wi rjwwt % 
Wiwt I %TWT wi WtetCT W % *%T* I 

I 3*WWT WWW ^ffw sftfwWT \W I WttWWTTW Wi ^f%Wlkwf 

cf° «l otwtw wi wfwfwwr ? wrow *%ts ti % arhft OT OT 

P i ^fi wrtfw ^ wfOTOT $wiOTW§,w*wiw%Tak*l 

% m I m kwwit ag>fw aifewT %wwr Kwkwrc otw 

wfww OT*l^tfiitwrcKKw wnefat i arhft OT *jwt w^wi 
^wt aifawxw i win wr? wrfo wprw %tw t wN ww^w* 

wi m w wtfw ii ^ 1 ^ ^ 11 

^ t %rw ^ wifwOT w* wtfOT i trw wikrc wac w< 

wtwi wfww i wiarnw w^: ot- ottw »ww ww£t % fllOT, 

wiw i wtt t wwkwf w« aiw^ wiT ww ^wtw I wruan 

®htw i wot i ^tf wwr wi' wifw wfwwt *r 5 w>w i wftaft tnc 
t $5 i wnfw wt wgfwwT wt www sn^S n wn ar>41 w*wt wtfi w wwt^t 
t wkw wi ^wja;w w* 31? ww% i wtr artwt OT 
wi? i wot w» %nc Snaft wrw ^sr ? afhrt w*wr ww, ^ to 
wnw i wwtr w° kOT w??r ^ ®r$ n %tw wkrw: wtw: 

aftwti fWRWi OT Wk W « wfWl i fTO i fiOT w!« i afk 

___wfww^ OT OTOW wtOT II 

t ww?t wwn; wan mfwt wot, tf 5 ® wfta^wi wwtw ^cw^anww 

»ro ^ iwt%T 

WW *«rWt w wm« *|jn mfJ ^ w* 
irttm wai hh v(Et >«% »iw i 
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a^ S at^T, sr ar^t,’ § ataa fera, t feta s 
ifirr Sfat aN*r, ais arsi* afro *ran: trra aft sna n 

jwraT saa afr^t faaaT, ma ai atnft, ana arata! ifm arfaft i 
%nai afli 'aW', ai ararc % ai tars aft ana i arnai 
3 ?irc arena | arat a ata i aft a*arct ai faz ai^t, 
aitaaf asiRTT ^ fea^} aataa a ara ai ari'a, arc 

«n^t 1 5 f«T arrest wt % fw^i a% airc arc ati, aitaa ai arm 
% 5 1 #fraT afft«t % aarc 1 a %% i %, am %*t, wn ? 5 
%rot waa fvmi %> i t% i 5 ^ ■ 

1 Taai *r® %rc %nft arcai i ^raref aw 

annan ai^ 1 aqp? a*rcai afta ai a*a if1 ary^ aaa % ai 
% t aaia i *a% ^ j^t % v» air arca- u aftat aftrtft, %rat 
are<?t jitif 11 *Tair m^j at*! 'af^t fw^T ^a ftara, mps aaa 
arftar aff^ar I arrc setftrc aift? ^arc aaa! it 5 f araat am atamr 
mz %rc ana i are% a m ag; at aaftn aata !i ll Siitf 
ai arm § atarc 1 arfa am are^T arai tla afa, ai^ area *gx 

ana n jRiar aafaar a* afta ana.i ataft aTai wc ^airc 
ia i %i% 1 ift WE Sai l nan ^ » «ftro %a awsi afi % 11 

jitat vaT 1 t ftif^aar i Ho^ % 11 % ^ artaai a® 

waft aara ai% i af^a 3*5 € ? faawa 1 arrf? ai 

firaw waft aa^f aai a?f 1 anr %Tar wt % a® araia 1 aia^ 
jraaiai i am § ^taia* 1 aa% a® aaai a aam 1 an% 
wr % fa^ 5 areia 11 * * 

\< i aaar a* Starff aai aiiaa aaanaa ai$ 1 aig 
amaar Kim aaa^t 1 arar ^ faaitta?r € a aral 1 

aiaT \ vffki fary ar iT ^sr 1 I ^fa jraaiafararitT^tasa, 
afafaaf arc m arc aa aa sjaw 1 afa faam. 
San af 1 *$ ^afaar aa aa aitffaari ary wrc » ?aaTga 
areata u at (aaa ^raO par aWt a^a anaar, tfr aaa a ai^ 

htcii • ataa waJ _ 

• 

• \ ?fiaT aaa Hfa afaa g»a i ^iaa wt, ^a t affaaT ihft 

arc \ ot%tc Sat ^|nr arfa at$ 1 arca S f arcat ^tar^aift aa 
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%ts«c i sftff ffarcsr h % itffan sr£ i sires st? ilre writ to 
i to i sfron %tc 5% tot itret tot, stt: § s* in* sT*ft 
gcst i sfsss % tow *3f3 ss i scs si ftftfasT sss 
t: ssre i top 3 ssftsr ssr s%, sfssT $s hst ^rc 5*nf| tot i 

STO TOT i TOIST % STSH S | TO STS si TOJC HIS %T, 

fSTOf I SIT %TC WIT ^ fSSSl fa fsTO § f?TSS STO % % $ 

softs i sit %t€ hst fts% sts h saren _ , 

srnsf s s ra csft, t: sfror, ftss touts i sto sfssr stror sit 
sst i wst isitot fts% sito slssf i sM? i frwft siss 

SSI% I SfqST SC 'TOW So SST3RB | SS € TOSSf ?TTC TW 

fra% i srer i nsftsr srt jftq} to%tss fs^gs tot? 
stot s to% i sfro% sifro srs si srsat %w i tot i fTO- 
sto: i fss srret n ‘ to, H^st s to si sn^s it 
**= | 3TOT SsfsST T5fS i I 3WST ^ SfWt fSCST 
SfTO ,TO S S^3S S% TOT TO i nssl TO tlS I HTS fs^T- 

si site st^r i htc ^ sfsfssf so firs, htc stfiroi wr i fh^ 

TO TO I 3TffS i SSST So TO* STO HST TO S fTOTHS I ^fssf 

qvc re i i si ssssf h hst % Itss C55 STO n _ 

fissrif i TO fif sto: $hsts i fsnjo tot sffe sirrs 
tost ssre i % sic t arte t% i r*f h hit tot 
sftft sftftsT i slroc f tot itsis u sifs sfss 

S3> TOST SSTS I STfi m^y %TC SH#T TO %? I fTOS 

• fc _•_ 

srcrof ? H% sfttft I %TCT ST^T- StTO S^STWT SfTOt STT I 
st % sfro, isst srPi S%| i st ^\k sht ?tss, si 

3Fpf s^it ^TC SS?T ^ TO I SSS I TJrrer H STSI TETW ^S I 
STS SS SSitCST So ?Tf, sfss TO TOT si STS i 3C%HC 

fsTO i stt Pnrs sfss i srtx t i psst 'st’s j^rsre tot, 
sressf i ^tftsT sr totst Trtfs 3srre sres % n jFcref sfs sfs^ft 

^P§ST sStSI TOCS SJrfCSTSi fSCST, SITO STO 4t«Pf, STTO 
C HTC II si SSCT^t sitfirST STTO SCSilC T5TS f TOCt SI 

C§r% t sfc sst sfsfirsf list tots srcret sfWr ?fro i *w 

STS I Sift si SfWt JIS TO | 
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i wrf # wr$ xm i ronct i to 

arW! tot *f m m TO f roi sriN $ tot w: to n to 

«Nl a % f*wn% tott ffro qrft *i *ro* wrf«* i to 

mzfm i *mr to***!to? fa ***i to mtft, **- 

*TOI sBTO ** rft§Vf ^ ** ** JTtoT ?T TOfa* TO % I *ftfa 

># 

fa*% i to i %aft tow wtHr^t * faro i *** *fa*t 

faTO*TI?ftTOTTOf^**lfaft* %TC s^t 5fW I TO *fu * TO* 

■ >• 

^tott*i ^ i *faforc *fa* % ojnrJ *r«ffte $ 1 * to ** fl 
ftRH3» i %T3ll TOi TO^% II *fa K 

v I wfiwt *f3 *3* I TOt * **! trf I TO* $ ^ 

^ | TO* * 5ITO TO*r, gj? *T ^T3> I *ftTO TO %rft 
%T* $* l JRWT if *fa*t TO I H^Zcff TO *TO I TO 

i tot ^srt spf *s ^ for n Tt* o 

TRANSLATION. 

gon^ of Gopi Chand ,— Bhojpuri. Song 1 of Gopi Chand, — MagaM. 

1. TTing Gopi Chand teareth up 1. The king donnetfi an ascetic’s 
his royal robeB and maketh out of cloth, and starteth for the forest, 
it an ascetic’s cloth. In its midst His mother catcheth him by the 
are fastened diamonds, rubies and cloth and standeth, saying, ‘ I held 
pearls, and it was made a priceless thee for nine months in my womb, 
cloth. He putteth on the cloth and in the tenth didst thou take 
and starteth on his wanderings,* human form. If thou hadst died 
and his mother catcheth him by the in thy birth, I would have been 
cloth and # standeth. ‘ When I see ' contented. Say not, O Gopi Chand, 
thee, my son, I control myself, “Imagine, mother, that thou art 
for thou art going forth and be- barren or that thy womb hathJbome 
coming an ascetic. I held thee, only a dhdk (hutea frondosa) or a 
my son, for nine months in my madar (ascl^pias gigantea) .* With 
womb, thinking that my darling such words remonstrate with thy 
would be a help to me in trouble, sinful soul.” ’ So much said Kis^ 
I gave tlfe^ seven streams of milk mother Maind. (Again she said) 
to drink, pay me back the price ‘ (By thy going away) thou art lay- 
thereoff’f i n g waste an inhabited city ,for with- 

• out thee, Gopi Chand, the whole 

m J jjf to go, wander. * Two trees. The first is good for 

t ftpmjF® 1st sing, of 2nd pret. nothing but firewood, and the second is 
In p. 39 of my Bh. dram. I have marked very ^ itfcer ‘ 
it assenting. 
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palace is empty. Say not so, Gopi Chand,’ saith his mother Maind. 
* First pay me the price of my milk and then go and become, an 
ascetic.’ When Gopi Chand heard this, he gazed npon the earth 
and npon the sky above. * What sort of son is that, who can count 
the stars of heaven ? He alone can pay his mother the price of her milk. 


‘ If thou desire milk of cow or 
buffalo, I will buy it in the mar¬ 
ket and give it to thee. I will fill 
my father’s tank with it, and with 
it wilt thou recover* the price of 
the milk. Even if I gave all this 
I would not be free frgm the debt. 
Do thou, O mother, give me a free 
gift of the milk, for the sake of 
virtue (i. e., as a free gift).’ 

* Thou appearest, O my ascetic, 
to me, as amongst men of another 
land. I give thee, 0 son, the milk 
as a free gift, but mark this much 
of my wordft. 


If, mother, thou hadst desired cow’s 
milk, I could have bought it in 
the market, and given it to thee. 
But for thy milk I am Without 
resource. Mother, my whole body 
hath been nourished by thy milk. 
Thy milk is beyond price.’ His 
mother answered, ‘ It was not the 
milk of cow or buffalo that I gave 
thee to drink, ’twas the milk of my 
bosom. Thou art forgetting* the 
milk. Be not an ascetic. Protect 
me in days and nights of trouble 
(lit. on thick days and nights).' 
Some day O my son, be a help to 


me in calamity. So, go not’ forth to become an ascetic. Say not 
so, Gopi Chand.’ 

2. ‘ Bring hither, mother Maind, sword aud dagger, that I may 
plant them in my liver. Or else let me go forth to be an asftetic. 
Give me, mother, thy milk ,as a free gift. Thine own ascetic of a 
foreign land beginneth to entreat thee.’ His mother replied, * Live 
my son and be an ascetic. Go thou forth, but come back to me. 
Great is the spiritual reward^ of visiting holy* places and performing 
vows.’ ‘ Mother, the day of mooting me again is gone far off. Say 
no^ mother “ It is I who have given the fre© gift.” It is God who 
giveth me my birth, and decide fh my fate.’ 

3. Gopi Chand leaveth his elephants. He leaveth his camels in 
the camel-stables, an cl his horses in the horso-stables. Nine hundred 
Pai^han attendants doth he leave behind. Five hundred damsels and 
princes weep for him. Nine hundred wedded wives weepofor him. 
His mother Maind dasheth down the throne and weepeth for him. 
The swans weep on the turrets of his house; in the villages w<pep the 
cultivators; on the way, Jiho wayfarers; and by the vrell, the girls 


* wm — 


. * lire ihr, to recover, of. ifTT Ifar* 
it has not boon lost. So also s/ 
to be found, recovered. 
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who came to fetch water. ‘ So 
as an ascetic/ 

4. Thou wilt have to wander 
throngh the three worlds, but go 
not to the land of thy sister BirnA 
The heart of thy sister will burst 
and she will die when she heareth 
that her brother hath become an 
ascetic.^ 

Yotfng Satraniyd whom he had 
married in his youth, she also 
catcheth him by the cloth and stand- 
eth. ‘ Thou, my husband,art becom¬ 
ing an ascetic, what support wilt thou 
give me before thou goest/* Gopf 
Chand (refused to hear her and) 
became like an image of stone.f 

5. His first halting placej was 
the plantain-forest and the does 

of the forest as they see him, weep. 
(Banspati, the Egeria of the 
forest) plucked and offered him 
fruits of the forest to eat. ‘ Eat 
O ascetic, the fruit of my forest.’ 

* I witt not eat food, O mother, nor 
will I drink water. Tell me where 
is Birna’s city/ When she heard 

these words Banspati said ( Bima’s 

• • 

# or a sup¬ 
port. , 

t <y means to sottle upon, but 

the sentence in: which occurs is 

quite* unintelligible. The words are 
written exactly as the singer gave them, 
but even he did not know their meaning. 
The gentenoe%night perhaps mean f The 
bee (i. e. Gopx Chand) immediately on 
settling flftw away,’ as if he was only 
paying a short visit to his home. A 
reference to the introduction will show 
that this was the case. 

t is literally * a roosting place.' 


beloved is he of ns who gooth forth 

4. Then said his mothor Main4 
* Hear, my son, my words. 
Throughout the three worlds may’st 
thou ask for alms, but go not thou 
to the land of thy sister/ * Well 
hast thou done, O mother, to re¬ 
mind me. Thou hast caused me 
to repaember my forgotten sister/ 
‘ Thy sister hath been weeping for 
these six months, for all her 
hopes are fixed upon her parent’s 
house/ 


, 5. Gopi Chand’s first stage fell 
in the Plantain forest. At even 
mother ‘Banspati of thq, wood 
weepeth. The does of'the forest 
wept, and as they heard it the 
leaves of the forest fell down. 
When she saw his form and ap¬ 
pearance Banspati opened (her 
flutp) and played in the second 
watch after midnight. She felt 
pity for him. ‘ Great tigers and 
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city is six months’ jonraey distant, lions will devour him, before he 
Thou wilt die without food and seeth (i. e., if he trieth to see) his 
water. The path to thy sister sister.' Said Gopi Chand, * Let 
Birna is rough.’ 4 O mother, hear me die, or let me live, I will go to 
my prayer. In as many days as my sister’s land.’ Banspati took 
thou dost arrive there, my mother, pity on him. She turned Gopi 
in bo many cause me also to arrive.’ Chand into a* parrot, and herself 
Banspati taketh the form of a into a swan, and in an hour and 
hawk, and uplifting him in the a, watch set him down in hi$ sister’s 
shape of a parrot, carrieth him to r 

Birna’s city. 

6. He began his perambulation 6. When Gopi Chand arrived 
of the lanes, crying, * May ye live, at his sister’s country, he applied 
my charitable folk of the city, ashes and burnt eowdung to his 
Show me the way to your king’s face, and hid his body beneath 
doorway, then will I leave your his ascetic’s mantle. Through aU 
^company.’*! * the lanes went he backwards and 

forwards, and he found a sandal tree at the door of every one. 

He could not distinguish the doorway of the king from that of 


his subjects, though he went round them all. The village people 
said, ‘ Reverend Sir, stay with us. Every one of us will look 
after thy food.’ But Gopi Chand said, ‘O sisters and mothers 
of the village, -show me the doorway of the king, for there will 
I stay. I cannot stay at the' doorway of any of his subjects.’ The 


* The turret is high, and the door 
is low. At the door is a drie<t up 
sandal tree. That is the king’s 
doorway.’ 


7. The ascetic went before the 
s andal tree and lighteth his fire,+ 
and, lo, the sandal tree dowered 
became fresh and green. From 
above his sister Bim& is watching 
him, saying, ‘ I never saw a 
reverend ascetic like this before.’ 
Quickly she calleth Mugiya her 


sisters and mothers of the village 
replied. * The turret is high, and 
the door is low. The doorposts are 
of gold, and the doors of silver. 
There are there two sbe-elephants 
named Aur& and Bhaura, and a 
sandal tree which hath been 
withered for twelve years.* 

7. So Gopi Chand went $0 his 
sister’s door, and lit his ascetic’s 
fire below it, and the sandal 
tree which had been mthered for 
twelve years became fresh and 
green. The king and the^subjecta 
of the village saw this. 4 It is not 
a mere ascetic. This is some God^ 


* Kt. protection. 

, an ascetic’s fire. 
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maid-servant, * Go my damsel, I for, 16, the sandal tree which hath 
and ask his caste.’ With folded been withered for twelve years 
hands the ascetic saith to her, hath become fresh and green' 
‘ Damsel, believe what I say. I am Mu'g& (his sister’s servant) said 
by caste a Chhatiri. Go thou and ‘ for the sake of the withered, 
tell her that, and say “ from his withered, sandal tree, will I give the 
birth he hath been an ascetic of Brahman food. The withored sandal 
tho highest degree (siddha)” ’ hath become fresh and green. This 
The damsel said ‘ Thou hast hidden is a wondrous ascetic.’ With four 
thy cas^e", and hast dono well. companions in front of her, and 

four behind her, in tho midst came fiis Bister. She opened the 
doors of the window and beheld. One glance fell upon tho ascetic, 
and the other on tho sandal tree. The queen sa# the withered sandal 
tree fresh and green, and fell in a faint. > 

8 . Beverend sir; tell mo what 8 . The damsel Mu'gd came to 
thou wantest to eat. Wilt thou ask him, ‘ 0 ascetic, what wilt thou 
eat cooked food of the king’s house, eat ? Of what food wilt thou partake, 
or wilt thou eat milk and fruit P* wilt thou oat of tho Raja’s food P* 
‘S’or twelve years, 0 damsel, lhave Gopi Ch^nd replied, 1 A new cala- 
never burnt my hands (by cooking), mity hath God granted to me. As 
1 will eat cooked food of the'king’s I w^teh the smoke, the tears flow 
house, if it come in the hand of from mine eyes. As I see the 
the Brahman B&rua, nor also will fir 5 , blisters are rising on my body. 
I eat that which hath been touched# Tell the king’s Brahman to offer 
by a ^aid-servant. My virtue as me food, and then will I eat.’ 

a Chhatiri would be destroyed. • 

New troubles bath Ram given me. 

It was written in my fajjp that I 

should be aji ascetic.’ * • # 

9. When sho heardf these 9. But the damsel Mu'ga forgat 

words the damsel went • to givo to send the food amongst her other 
notice about the food, but she for- duties, and tho Queen forgat to do 
gat.J She forgat also the other bo in her dressing and adorning of 
meniai services, and no one paid herself. Baru tho Brahman also 
attention to the food. At mid- forgat, as he ate his 6 hang. After 
night the *Q£Cetic played his fluta, a watch after midnight no, one 

* The meal of an ascetic who 

will not eat corn,—-only frnit. 

, •+ itfar ~ ^ 

. t iNft = ait- 
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and the sound fell upon (thte ear) took ‘care concerning his food. In. 
of his sister BirnA the meantime Gopi Chand played 

upon his flute. ‘ My sister hath, of surety, eaten and drunk. May 
my virtue increase by a fourth (if she hath not). She hath, of a 
surety eaten her meal and forgotten me. May all the food that is 
in the larder be burned to ashes. Then, even if she fill nine 
dishes, I will neither eat it, nor will my caste be affected (by ac¬ 
cepting food from a maid-servant).’ In the meantime his sister heard 
the sound of the flute. 


10. Quickly she calls the dam¬ 
sel Mugiyd saying ‘An ascetic is 
fasting at the door. Quickly, 
O damsel, call tho Brahman boy, 
afld tell him the state of affairs 
about the food.’ * The damsel 
goeth and calleth the Brahman. 
There were thirty-six dishes of 
thirty-six kinds (of food), not one 
was empty. Sho said, ‘if thou 
desirey O Brahman, thou canst feed 
a hundred princes. What diffi¬ 
culty is there about one ascetic ?’ 

11. The Brahman washed his 
feet, and opened the larder, and, lo, 
all the food in the dishes was burnt 
to ashes.f Tho Brahman boy thin- 
kethinhismind, * what a wonderful* 
thing is this that hath come to pass.’ 
By the damsel Mugiya h$ sent the 
burnt foodj of those dishes saying, 
‘conceal the name of the king’s 
palace. Say “ it is tho food of my 
poor hovel.” ’ Tho (fumsel Mugiya 
took it away, saying, ‘ Ascetic, may 
.fire seize thy luck. The food of 
the house of my king is burnt up.’ 


10. ‘ O Mu'ga, all in my village 

have eaten, and the ascetic is fast¬ 
ing.’ Saith the damsel Mu'ga, 
‘what do I know ?’ She sent for 
Barua the Brahman and said to 
him, ‘serve the food quickly to 
the ascetic.’ Saith Barua, ‘ what 
difficulty is there about one ascetic ? 
I can feed fifty-six hundred 
princes.’ • 


11. He putteth on sandals of 
- gold, and goeth and openeth the 
larder, and seeth that firk hath 
consumed the contents of the fifty- 
six dishes. If you were to squeeze 
out the r contents of the fifty-six 
dishes, then only a fistful of burnt 
food would come out. Saitb Barua 
the Brahman, ‘ O Mu'ga, give the 
ascetic his food.’ Mu'ga was by 
caste an eater of broken food, but 
in her language she was intelligent. 
So she nrrangeth cocoa-nuts, al¬ 
monds, dates, raisiqs,* and fire 


* efa-sf = #nrir. 

t ashes. ‘ 

the latter is the 
B. word. It means burnt food of hny 
kind adhering to the bottom of a diab T 
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packets of betel. Sbe placed them on a golden dish, and tyre and the 
burnt food in a saucer, and taking Ganges water started. * Take, 
0 reverend ascetic, this food. May fire seize your luck.’ The night 
was pitch dark. Up rose Gopi Chand in distress of mind. In a golden 
gourd he took the water, and in the golden saucer the food. 


12. When the ascetic heard the 
words of the damsel, he laughed, 
and the thirty-two teeth of his 
mouth gleamed. By their light 
he taketh the burnt food, saying, 

* what hath my sister given me ?’ 
The king (t. e., the ascetic) ticth 
up the burnt food in the corner of 
his garment, and eateth the ashes 
and dust of his fire. 

13. Morning cometh, arid the 
dawn beginneth. Ho batheth in 
his sister’s tank. His cloth cover- 
eth the wholo of his body, but 
the features of his face were not 
hidden. He mixeth ashes with 
water, applieth them (to his face),' 
and slandeth at his sistei’s door¬ 
way. He foldeth his hands and 
maketh supplication, ‘ O queen, 
give me alms. Then will I leave 
thy door.’ • 


12. The night was pitch dark 
and in order to see his food Gopi 
Chand smiled. It was night but 
thereby (through the flashing of 
his t^eth) it became day. He 
opened his sheet and tied up the 
burnt food in his knot. He drew 
towards him his fire and mixed the 
ashes with water. He laid them 
upon five leaves, and behold it 
became the five difEorent sorts 
(of food). 

* 13. As morning cometh he 
batheth in the tank. He hideth his 
body under his garment, amd ap¬ 
plied ashes and burnt cowdung to 
his face, that his sister should not 
reqognizo him, and that he might be¬ 
come as an ascetic. How the thirty- 
two teeth of Gopi Chand shine ! 
Ho\f Gopi Chand deceiveth her! 
He had been all .of one (dull grey) 
colour, but now (after bathing) his 
i!orm beoame of eight colours. As 


the sun rose he went to his sister’s door, and asked for alms. ‘ May 
my sister’s children live long, and cause her to bo happy.’ * 

14. The damsel Mu'ga gazed at his garments, and socing the 
form and appearance of the ascetic went singing into the inner apart¬ 
ments. Saith she, ‘ O sister, as was thy brother Gopi Chand whom 
thou elitist leave at home, such is the reverend ascetic.’ * Mu'ga; 
may I e£t up thy brother and nephew! (a form of aluse). If it 
were jay brother Gopi Chand who had come, then desolation itself 
would have been populated (with the crowd of his followers). (He 
would have taken with him) nine hundred horses, nine hundred 
.» elephants, nine hundred Mughal Paithans, and nine hundred Paith&i 
princes.’ Said the damsel Mu'ga, ‘ if thou wilt not come with me 
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to see, I will buy a dam/ri or a dokri* of poison and eat it and die.’ 
(Saith raster BirrA to herself) ( of low caste is she, and by caste an 
eater of broken food. If I go not at once, she will take a dawn of 
poison and die, and I will be guilty of a sin.’ So she put on her father’s 
ring, her mother’s painted scarf, and her sister-in-law’s bracelet. 


She maketh a mixture 1 * 1 of gold 
and silver, and goeth to give her 
brother alms. She sent it by the 
damsel Mugiya, saying ‘ Ascetic, 
take thino alms.’ , 

15. The ascetic with folded 
hands maketh supplication. ‘ O 
sister, who careth for pobbles and 
stones (life these jewels which 
thou dost offer me). Hadst thou 
given me old clothes, for me to 
make a beggar’s cloth of, (it would 
have been better, what can I do 
with money ?).’ ‘ My maid-ser¬ 

vants and damsels get my old 
clothes. I have no clothes old 
enough to tear. I swear a hun¬ 
dred hundred thousand times by 
my brother that I have no old 
clothes.' When his Bister said this 


Four companions went before her 
and four behind her. She took 
alms in a golden plate. * Take, 
O Reverend ascetic, (theae alms), 
and leave my door.’ 

15. * I left all such pebbles and 
stones behind in my mother’s house. 
If I take these pebbles and stones 
what can I do with them ?’ The 
sister replied ‘ I am offering him 
alms of gold and silver, and, lo, 
he hath turned them into pebbles 
and stones.’ * If thou'hadst a shawl 
or double-shawl out of which 
might mako an ascetic’s garment 
(I might take it.)’ * The reverend 
ascetic will take nothing. Take 
not so terrible a resolution (literally 
path). O leave my door. I have 
no cloth worthy of thee.’ 


to him, he answered, ‘ may thy brother king Gopi Chand die. Why art 
thouf taking a false oath ? ’ As he gave this ourso the ascetic moved 
away, but his sister caught him by the cloth and detained him. ‘ I 
will tear my royal robes and give theo a cloth. Why dost thou curse 
my brother. I call upon thy Guru a hundred hundred thousand 
timis. Mayst thou bo ashamed pf having drudk thy mother’s milk. 
Why hast thou cursed my brother ? ’ 

16. The asceticr claspeth his hand and giveth information about 
himself. * Raja Raghubansi liveth in Banka. I am grandson of 


* fwwft lit. a mixture of ddl and * Two small coins, 
rice, hence of any yellow 'and white 
things. 

t 2nd pret. 


C 
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Tirlojd Singh. I am the "son of 16. When Qopi Chand heard 
Bhawandd Singh. 0 blind sister, this, he said, ‘ thou hast obtained 
I am thine own* brother. In thy wealth, and forgotten me. Dost 
good fortune thon hast become thou not know thine own brother, 
blind. Thou didst not recognize bom from the same womb as thou, 
thinef own brother.' I am thine own brother of thy 

• father's house.* 

17. When she heareth this, his sister saith, * Hear, O Damsel, my 
words., This man is not worthy to be my brother. Twelve hundred 
princSs are servants in my father’s pajace. This ascetic is one of 
them. He knoweth the names of my brother and my father. If 
my brother Gopi Chand had come, four hundred Taji and Turk! 
horses would have come out with him. The dust would have flown (to 
the skies) on account of his elephants. Who would (be able to) 
count the number of his foot-soldiers ? Desolate cities would be 
re-populated by them, if my brother Gopi Chand had come. There 

i ■ -y — — -—. 

is the mark of a penj on-my bro- 17. ‘ 1 will know thee as my 

thers hand.' (She saith to the brother, if tliou wilt toll me what pre- 
hscetic), 4 How much Tilafo§ did sonts I <got at my marriage.' Saith 
my brother give (my husband) ? Gopi Chand, 4 behold, Ahy father's 
How much dowry did he give?' ring is shining (on your fingor), 
‘ 0 sister, I gave a hundred hun- and thy mother's painted scarf, 
dred thousand Ashrafts as a Tilah and thy sister-in-law’s bracelet.' 

and 4ho elephant Bhawars at the Du&r JPuJd ; I gave carts and 
waggons laden with gold. Who can cgunt the brass vessels]) I gave. 

I did not sum up the account of the cash I expended. My wife’s 
bracelet shineth on thy wrist. My father’s ring gleameth on thy 
finger. Thou art wearing a checked* clotty of thy father’s house.^f 


’ == TT Compare ftp, in the song 

t I. e. He is a scholar, and knows of Bijai Mai, vs. 576. In the Magahi 
how to wnte. version of this poem (paras. 15 and 18) 

§ Regarding Tildk and Dudr Pujd, the word is fa* qjft a cheoked robe. 

gee BgaaMal, & fE. In Bijai flat, however, the phraBe is said 

II + *t*t. to mean a painted room. 
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18. When his sister heard these 18. *When his sister BimA heard 
words she ran as a calf that hath this, she caught him by his gar- 
broken loose runneth towards its ment, crying, ‘ my mother is 
mother. The brother and sister deserted,* and my brother hath to- 
embraced, and all the leaves of the day become an ascetic. Sit down, sit 
forest fell down (out of emotion), down, 0 brother, on the silk-cover- 
‘ I would make and give my ed throne, and'let me send for all 
brother food, then would I ask the wealth of the world and give 
him news of my father’s house, it to thee.’ 

Hath a Nawab General invaded and snatched away thy kingdom ? 

I will equip an army and send it against him, and rescue thy king¬ 


dom from him.’ ‘ No, sister. No 

i 

taken my kingdom. It was written 
in my fate that I should be an 
ascetic. I will not eat food, 0 
sister, at thy hand. Now my hand 
is empty.* Sister Birnd, look at 
the food (which was given me) 
last night. What didst thou give 
me. My luck was burnt, and 
thou didst show unto mine eyesf 
burnt food. The burdenJ hath 
been removed from thy city.’ The 
ascetic untied and showed the 
burnt food to his sister, and then 
her heart burst and she died. 1 


* Hfe roproacbes her with her scurvy 
treatment of him, when she thought 
he was a Jogi. WW mepns ’ empty.’ 
In regard to food, and especially rice, it 
idiomatically means 'plain,' e. g. 

1 A 

vra *Tt , Am I to eat rice and noth¬ 
ing olso ? * 

t q ftfwi = WTft 

% I. e., a beggar is like a burden to 
the city, and this iB the way you have 
tried to get rid of him. 


Nawab General hath invaded and 

‘ At thy door, O sister, what 
can I do ? If I had two or three 
pice I would have bought bangles 
and givon them to theo.f ’ Then 
said her husband’s mother and 
sister. * Last night didst thou eat 
of food which had been touched by* 
the hand of Mu'ga. And now that 
thou hast been recognized, thou dost 
obstinately persist (in refusing to 
accept our hospitality)’. When his 
Bister pirna heard what things 
and of what kind he had eaten, 
and when she saw, in the knot of 
his sheet, the burnt food, she cried, 

* woe is me*’, and*diod. 

9 

* fiR T finf « a corruption of 
t A brother is by custom always 
bound to give his sister a present 
leaving her house after a visit. 
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19. Ring Gopi Chantf consi¬ 
dered in his heart, the words of 
my mother have come true. He 
draweth from his waistband knives 
and daggers, and pntteth them to 
his throat. Bnt God above seized 
and stopped him, saying, ‘ Why, O 
my ascetic, dost thou kill thyself. 
There is ambrosia in thy finger.’ 
So he'split his finger and gave his 
sister (ambrosia) to drink (and 
she came to life again). Then the 
ascetic went off on his wanderings. 


19. (Saith Gopi Chand to him¬ 
self), ‘Let me strike myself with 
knife and dagger, and let the bro¬ 
ther die in the place of his sister.* 
Then up came Nar&yana in the 
form of a Brahman, and caught 
hold of him, crying, ‘Ho, sinful 
one, in thy little finger is ambrosia. 
Give it to thy sister to drink; and 
thy dead sister will come to life ; 
and *do thou take the form of a 
bee, and go away and be an ascetic.* 
(Here >the sister is supposed to come 
to life , and Gopi Chand to go away .) 


20. His sister arose and sat up. Through every lane she wept. 
She caught the sandal tree and wept; and the' sandal tree replied, 
* Why dost thou weep ? Thy brother hath become an ascetic.’ Then 
cried the sister, ‘ woo is me ’, and the earth opened and she entered 
into it (and waB swallowed up by it). And thus was broken the 
relationship of brother and sister between these two. 


On some more Copper Coins of Alegar.—By Chas. J. Rodgers, Principal\ 

Normal College , Amritsar. 

(With a Plfiie.) 

When in 1881 I wrote a paper on the Copper Coins of Akbar, it. 
was with much diffideifee, that I put forward any views of my own. 
Those vieVs were in fact only deductions'from the coins I had before 
me. Mr. Thomas in a sjiort but friendly paper opposed my deductions. 
He corrected the reading of one coin from dam to damrd. I need npt 
say that I knew the inscription would bear this interpretation. I had, 
hoover, never seen this word in any books on Indian coins, not even 
in Mr. Thomas’s most exhaustive treatises. I quite agree with him that 
a damrd may be two damns. I was attacked somewhat personally by 
an anonymous writer in the Pioneer who evidently had not been guilty 
of such* patient research as myself. He said Akbar never struck coins 
bearing the \^ord tdnJce . A look at my plates must have upset his un¬ 
founded assertion. 

I have, however, to plead guilty of making another mistake. I read 
a word on several coins as sikka. This word, General Cunningham has 
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kindly pointed out to me, should- bo tamJ/cak. I quite agree with this 
correction and am very thankful to the General for the kind manner in 
which he brought it to my notice. One other reading was also cor¬ 
rected. Here my coin was in fault. I read it Zarb-i-Illakdbds. On 
the plainest coins it is certainly Muhr-i-Illakdbds. It is seldom per¬ 
haps so many mistakes are made in one paper. I can only plead the 
fact that I was busy in making preparations for my furlough and that 
I had not time to consult my more leamod and experienced fellow- 
numismatists. None, however, of my critics give me credit for introduc¬ 
ing to notice so many novelties. A careless perusal of my short (paper 
will show that I proved the fulus to bo a coin of uncertain weight, that 
I gave a yak tanke, a do tdnke, a damrd, a damn and several twnkaks 
besides the coins of oeveral mints up to that time unpublished and of 
several up to that time unknown. This I mention to show that my 
paper was not without some value in spite of its faults. Since 1881, I 
have kept up my researches and am able now to give a new series of 
coins which I shall leavo to speak for themselves. 

The coins I havo drawn are all of pure copper. Some are very 
thick as will be seen from the plate where the two lines under the coins 
indicate their thickness. The weight of each is given under it in grains. 

u 

They are as follows (sep Plato I) :— 


(1.) Obv. 
(2.) Obv. 
(3.) Obv. 
(4.) Obv. 
(5.) Obv. 
(6.) Obv. 
(7.) Obv. 

(8.) Obv. 

(9.) Obv. 
(10.) Obv. 
(11.) Obv. 
(12.), Obv. 
(13.) Obv. 
(14.) Obv. 


yS) wpA Bev. 

Ditto * Bev. 
jj£\ Bev. 

Ditto Bev. 


Bev. 

yS ( Axu llev 

yf\ A&J A-Aa f 
jilA 

llev. 

«• 


ditto (without mint) llev. 

samo as (7) llev. 

0 Bev. 

Bev. 

^blA yf\ — w fb Bev. 

Bev. 

yS\ tSb Bev. 


igdl Pp oly jA 
id* I8^ 
|**yo -y-** 

j |®1 

•» 

Pf c.8^° 
^ PP^ri 3 

ij^l i»n 

geometrical figures, 
ditto. 

PPaIa 

^Iri 

ufJl (fi*| ye jfixiawt 


« 

Of these coins Nos. 1, 2, 12 are the property of my venerable and* 
kind friend General Cunningham, No. 11 is from an impression by the * 
same gentleman at Lucknow in 1840, and given to me some years back. 
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No.S is the property of Dav. Ross, Esq., C. I. E., M. R. A. S., &&. 
Traffic Manager Sind, Pan jab and Delhi Railway. No. 14 belongs to L. 
White King, Esq., C- S., a most indefatigable numismatist. The remain¬ 
der are from my own poor cabinet. 

By comparing this lint of coins with that published in my former 
paper, it will be seen that of Akbar’s Copper Coins we have, now, know¬ 
ledge of the following:— 


weights in grains. 


TJifi one tanke 

.Cilj i£L 

-W. *• 

59 

The two t&nke 


108, 109. 

The one tanke 


58*8. 

The damri 


40. 

The dainra 


76. 

The fulus 

326, 

149, 38, 37. 

The moliur 

Jf* 

316. 

The tankah 

a&J 618, 

620, 623-4, 626. 

The half tankah 

317-5, 309. 

The fourth part of the tankah ^ 

1531. 

The eighth part ditto 

ixu &>OA. 4 

39-5. 


The sixteenth part ditto duxa. ^J7'5, 38’5. 

The nisfe Juu 154"5. 


I know of only one on e-tdnke piece and of only one on e-tanke pioce 
both <^f wliich are given in my papers, and neither of which belongs to me. 
I have seen only one nisfe and one-fourth part of a tankah and one 
eighth part. Sixteenth parts are common. I have about a dozen of 
them. The tankah is as rare as it is large. The halves are still rarer. 
Thd two given irf my paper are tfye only ones I have yet seen. The 
cabinets o±V>ther numismatists and of museuihs may contain others. Of 
the mohur one specimen is published by tlio Honorable Syud Ahmad, 
C. S. I., in his edition of the Ain-i-Akbnri. But in a conversation I"had 
the other day with him, he disputod this reading, and was inclined to 
my former reading zarb. * 

I am not going to bring forward any views of my own on this occa¬ 
sion, or make any deductions from the coins. I will simply quote a 
letter sent foe by General Cunningham, after we had discovered the 
tankah and its parts, and thus fixed the weight of this coin. 


jSi'iwZtt, 5 th July , 1883. 

My dear Rodgers, 

Ever since we got tho Tanka of Akbar fixed I have been think¬ 
ing of Akbar’s revenues, and at last 1 think that I see gome light. 
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Thomas began his reasoning with an* assumption that “ there can 
be very little content about the value of Nizam-ud-Din’s pieces designa¬ 
ted as Tankah-i-Mur&dL” He takes them to be the same as the old 
Sikandari tanka of twenty to the rupee (p. 7, Akbar’s Revenues) which 
is certainly wrong. He assumes that they were so; but gives no proofs, 
nor even any arguments. 

Now lot us examine the faets:— r 

De Laet gives Akbar’s revenue on Jahangir’s accession in two 
forms : thus :— 

VI. Arab et 98 caror D6m. 

or III. Arab ot 49 caror 'Tangarum. 

Now here is a new proof of 1 Tanga = 2 D$ms. 

i 

Arabs kross takhs. 

Abul Fazl’s collected amounts 

come to 5, 67, 63 83, 383 dams. 

Nizam-ud-Din’s statement 6, 40, 00 00, 000 muradi tan¬ 

kas. 

De Loot’s statement c 6. 98. 00 00. 000 dams. 

Put in this way it seems clear to me that Nizam*ud-Din’s muradi 
tankas , ^ro the common dams of Akbar. I do not understand the name 
of Muradi, but I think it possible that there may be a mistake in this 
name ; and for the following reason :— 

I have two copper coins of Akbar, like your No. 15,—but both of 
them used muhr instead of zarb. 0 Malir-i-Ilalu’thds, the stamp or 
coin of llaMltds. (See No. 13 of my present plate, which I have drawn 
from a perfect coin of my own ( two, illustrate this portion of General 
Cunningham’s letter.) The name of the coins would then become 
LSJirt* Muhrawi, and hence I take them to be the real pieces inten¬ 
ded by the corrupt name of Muridi. Can you refer to any MS. of 
the Tabaqat-i-Akbari ? 

JIad Nizam-ud-din intended the tankas qf Akbar, there was no 
necessity for calling them by ahy other name than simply tankas, as 
written on the coins themselves. But as dam was a new name, intro¬ 
duced by Akbar himself, it seems highly probable that the coins of 
the same weight as Akbar’s dams were previously known as tankas with 
some qualifying title. (In fact Sher Shah’s 320 grain coinB were called 
tankas.) 

(By the way my two heavy (640 grain) tankahs of Akbar,are not 
from your Dehli mint but from Bairat, as I read the name—I will of 
course send them to you.) 

Now as to Akbar’s revenue. Turn to Thomas, p. 52 and add up * 
Sh&h Jahan’s revenues from the same provinces as Akbar held. The 
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total is 18 krors + 50 lacs of rupees. Now compare the progressive 
revenues in krors and lakhs of rupees. 


Akbar 


Abul Fazl 

Krors lakhs.- 

14, 97 

Nizam-ud-Dm 

16, 

00 

De Laet 

17, 

45- 

Shah Jahan 

18, 

50 

Same provinces 
Shah Jahan later 

22, 

00- 

Aurangzeb 

26, 

74 . 

Ditto 

35, 

64 

Ditto * 

38, 

62 

Ditto 

30, 

17 after loss* of provinces. 


Now these figures of progressive revenue show incontestably that 
Akbar’s revenue could not have been more than 16 krors,—and tho 
double statement of De Laot, in tankas and dams, is specially clear 
and serves to fix tho value of Nizanvud-Din’s Murddi tankas as simple 
Alcbari dams. 

^ T 

I am, 

• * | 

very sincerely yoursr* * 

• A. Cunuingham. 

I, on my own part, would only draw attention to the fact that these 
tan kalis of Akbar, and the different parts of the same coin, seem to- 
have *been all struck in tfic last ten years of his reign, between 40 and 
50 JlahL Tho weight of the *2-0* seems to make it as a half dam. 
At the same time I must say I have never yet seen a coin with the name 
dam on it. The Honorable Syud Ahmad told mo ho had seen one. 

From^he weights given above, it Would, sepm that the tankah weighed 
about 640 grs. Tho half 320,. the quarter 160, the eighth part 80, the 
sixteenth part 40. Against this, however, we have the weights o£ two 
coins published .in my former paper Nos. 18 and 19 of Gobindpur and 
Dogam which are called tankahs and weigh 327 and 319 grains. The 

Bairat* tankahs and half tankahs, the Agra quarter and the Delhi 
* 

* For interesting facts regarding Bairdt, seo the Reports of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, Yol. II, pp. 842-6, and Vol. YI, pp. 91-103. It was famous for its 
oopper mines. I am ignorant of the position of Dogdm. There are several Qobindpurs. 
We want sadly a Historical Geography of the Muhammadan period. Conquerors 
changed the uam&s of places. The names remained for a time and wore allowed 
then to fall into disuse. Thns Ad&ni was called by Aurangzeb Imtiy&zgufh. Rupees 
’were struck bearing this lattor name. I have^een several though I possess none. 
T should like to know where Alwngfp&r is, and a lot of other places. 
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sixteenth ports, however, show that in other parts of the empire there woo 
one acknowledged standard weight for the tankah. 

I do not intend this paper as an answer to the kind papers of Mr. 
Thomas and Mr. Keene. It is rather an apology for my former paper 
and its mistakes, and is intended as an additional contribution to our 
knowledge of Akbar’s copper coinage. I do not know the date of the 
completion of the Ain-i-Akbari, but in it a very incomplete account is. 
given of Akbar’s copper coinage. Our cabinets, however, provide ns, 
with coins of the whole reign from the 963-year coins of Nam^l to the 
50th Ilalii year coins of Agra. It remains for historians and revenue 
officers to discuss the matter in the light these new coins give. 

I may add that the Ain Akbari gives many subdivisions of the 
rupee of Akbar, and that as my cabinet contains specimens of each 
piece, I shall, if 1 can find time, give a plate of those subdivisions. 

P. S. Since the above was in press I have visited Agra, Muttra and 
Delhi and have obtained two Agra tankahs ; several nim tanTcalcs , one off* 
Agra; two chhdrvm hissa i tankahs, and one Kabul do lan/cc piece. All 
these tend to confirm what I have advanced in this paper. 


Some Coins of Ranjit Deo, kvhg of Jim mu a hundred years ago„—By 
Chas. J. Rqdgebs, Principal, Normal College , Amritsar . 

(With a Plate.) 

In the first year of the present century Ranjit Singh “ the lion 
of the Panjab ” conquered Lahore. For many years after that event, 
he was so constantly engaged in subduing the whole of the cities and 
states of the Panjab that his name and fame seem to have hidden alto¬ 
gether the name of a better inan who bore the name of Ranjit Deo and 
who ruled in the hill state of J urnmu or Jumrnun as we shall see from 
coin§. 

Writing of Jumrau, Mr. Frederick Drow in “The Northern Barrier 
of India ”* says: “ A°century ago the old regime was flourishing under 
Raja Ranjit Deo; he is still spoken of with the highest respect as, a 
wise administrator, a just judge, and a tolerant man. At that time the 
direct rule of the Juramu Raja hardly extended so much as twenty miles 
from the city ; but he was lord of a number of feudatory chiefs, of such 
places as Akhntir, Dalpatpur, Kiramehi and Jasrota, all in the outer 
Hill tract, chiefs who governed their own subjects, but paid tribute 
and did military service for, their liege lord of Jummu. 

* Chapter HI, pp. 40, 41* 
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{ * During a portion of the year they would he present at that city r 
attending the court of the ruler and holding separate ones themselves. 
At this day various spots in the town are remembered where each of 
these tributaries held its court on a minor scale. Doubtless there was 
some petty warfare, resulting sometimes in an extension and sometime* 
in a contraction of the power of the central ruler; but usually the chiefs 
were more occupied* in sport than in serious fighting, and, in fact, the- 
various families bad continued in nearly the same relative positions for 
great lengths of time.” 

*VI?:rom the time of Ran jit Deo’s death the fortunes of Jummd 
became more dependent tiian before on tfie world outside the rugged 
lulls, the result being a change in, and at length almost a complete 
break-up of, the old system of government.” • 

Mr. Drew does not tell us when Ranjit Deo asconderl the throne 
©r when he died. He adds in a foot note “ Ranjit Singh was of the 
Jat caste, and was in no way connected with Ranjit Deo or with any 
of the Dogra tribe.” We learn, however, from the “ History of the 
Pan jab,”* Vol. 1, p. 219, that in 17(52 A. D. Ahmad Shah Durrani after 
jlmost annihilating the Sikhs in an engagement near Ludhiana, a dis¬ 
aster u characterized in Sikh tradition as jthe ghulu ghara or bloody 
carnage,” “ his attention was turned towards Kashmir ^fioro hi* 
governor S.ukh Jo wan had for uine ye&rs conducted the administration 
without remitting any portion of the revenues to the royal treasury. 
The co-operation of Ranjit Deo, % Rajif of Juramd, having been secured,, 
with some difficulty, a strong detachment was sent from Lahore, under 
the eomraand of Nur-ud-Din, and the Raja conducted it across the Pir 
Panjal mountains into the valley, which submitted after a slight resis¬ 
tance. Sukh Jewan being made a prisoner was punished with the loss 
©f liis eyes. Ahmad Shah, having made these arrangements to secure- 
his territory east of the Indns, returned to itabul at the end of the year- 
1762 A. D.” 

The same writer tells us on p. 237,—“ The Hill Raja of Jummd 
Ranjit Deo, had a misunderstanding with his eldest son, Brij Raj, and 
desired to set aside his pi'etensions to the succession in favour of th© 
youngest. Mi An Dulel Singh. In order to secure his hereditary rights, 
Brij Raj broke into rebellion, and applied to Charat Singh,f offering a 
large yearly tribute, on condition of his aiding to depose his father. Charat 
Singh having an old enmity against Ranjit Deo, closed with the offer, 
and strengthening himself by association with,Ja.i Singh of the Ghauia 
Misl, their united forces marched into the hills, and encamped at 

* London, Wm. H. Allen and Co.,4846. 

t The father of Maha Singh and grandfather of Eanjit Singh. * 
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Udhachar, on the banks of the Basantar river. The Raja having timely 
notice of the designs of the heir-apparent, had made corresponding pre¬ 
parations for resistance. The defence of the capital he reserved to 
himself, but collected a force to oppose the invasion, composed of 
auxiliaries from Chamba, Ulirpur, Basehar, and Kdngra, in the hills* 
to which were added, besides a party of his own troops, the confedera¬ 
ted forces of the Bhangi Misl, under Jhanda Sin^h, whom he induced 
to lend his services in tho extremity. The two armies lay encamped 
on opposite sides of the Basantar, and in a partial skirmish between 
tho Sikh auxiliaries Oharat Singh was killed by the bursting of Ms own 
matchlock. 

He was 45 years of age, and had risen from a common Dharwi or 
highway man, to be Sardar of a separate Misl, with a territory compu¬ 
ted to yield about three lakhs of rupees. He left a widow, Desan by 
name, with two sons and a daughter, called respectively Maha Singh, 
Subuj Singh and ltaj Kanwar. The eldest son, Maha Singh, then ten 
years of ago, succeeded to the Sardari; but tho widow and Jai Singh 
Ghauia assumed the immediate direction of affairs. It was determined 
by them to assassinate Jhanda Singh Bhangia, who was the mainstay 
of the Jummd Raja’s party, and the avowed enemy of both the Sukar 
Chakia ana Ghania Misls. A sweeper was tempted by a largo bribe to 
undertake this hazardous enterprise, and ho succeeded in effecting his 
purpose by firing at, and mortally wounding the Bhangi chief, as ho was 
walking unattended through the' Jumrnu camp. The Sukar Oliakia and 
Ghania Sikhs being satisfied with the revenge thus taken, withdrew 
soon after from the enterprise in which they had been engaged. Tho 
Blmngi troops had simultaneously loft the opposite camp on the death 
of their chief. Thus Brij Raj Deo was left alone to settle with his 
father, his rights of inheritance 0 to the R&j “ before the departure of 
Maha Singh, however, he went through the ceremony of an exchange of 
turbfins with Brij Raj, which bound him to brotherhood for life. 
These events occurred in 1774 A.' D.” 

Rai Kanliiya Lai, Bahadur, in his Urdu History of the Panjdb, 
Lahore, 1877, gives some further particulars (p. 119) of this matter. “’He 
says that in those days the city of Juinmd was regarded as the abode 
of peace and safety, that bankers and merchants had fled from the 
Sikh-spoiled plains of the Panjab and had taken refuge in Jummu where 
Ranjit Deo was too strong for the Sikhs to attempt anything 0 against 
him. He gives the name of the battle as Diisu-suhara^ in the govern¬ 
ment of Zafarwal. The sweeper, he says, was a Mnzhabi khidmatg&r. 
(The Mazhabxs* are sweepers, but they have always been an honoured» * 

* Tho word mazhabi moons religions. 
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and trusted people since 1G^5 A. D., in which year some sweepers 
rescued the mutilated body of the Guru Tegh Bahadur from the streets 
©f Dehli where it had been exposed by Aurangzeb. We have several 
regiments of Mazhabi Sikhs in our Indian army at the present day, and 
their deeds in arms show that “ trust breeds trust.”) He adds that 
Ranjit Deo gave Jai Singh 150,000 rupees for the assistance he had 
rendered. But here as in other places he givos us no clue as to when 
the event happened. There is a dispute as to whether this affair took 
place in 1771 or 1774. The latter date seems to be supported by the 
best authorities. The histories of Kashmir that I have consulted say 
nothing at all about Ranjit Deo. 

Junimu figures little in history after this. Tn 1812 A. D., Ranjit 
Singh, although busy with his plans for obtaining tl*.) Koh-i-Nur diamond 
from the blind refugee Shah Zaman, found time for making arrange¬ 
ments for the conquest of the hill states south of the Kashmir valley. 
Jummii was captured by his newly married sou Kharrak Singh, says 
Cunningham in his History of the Sijcha. Kanhiya Lai says* that 
Diwan Bhawani Das took Jummu from the Pahfiri Dogra Dedo in an 
expedition which lasted only one month. He also tells nsf that Kasiir 
gJingh the father of the three brothers who made such a figure in the 
court of Ranjit Singh,— Dliyan Singh, Gulab Singh and Ruohoff^ingh— 
was a descendant of the Rajas of Jiumm'rt In Macgregor’s History of 
the Sikhs, Vol. I, p. 16H,J we read “ During this year (1812), Bhai 
Riim Singh, who was the Peslikar of Kharrak Singh, received Junimd 
in jag^r.” From these three somewhat different acconnls we may learn 
that Jummii. was conquered by the Lion of the Punjab in 1812. 

In the Urdu Tarikh-i-Makhazan-i-Amjiib by G ulam Sarwar pub¬ 
lished by Navvwal Kishore we have without dates a genealogical table 
which is interesting altltbugh I canyot vouch for its correctness, and 
which is giifen at the end of this paper. • 

The author tells us that in the time of Brij Raj Deo matters were 
in the greatest coufusion in Jummii.* He does not tell us whether he 
had any family or not. The Dogra Rdja Dedo mentioned by Kanhiyd 
Lai \nay bo bis son. J regret that 1 can give fio dates and so little 
information about Ranjit Deo. I think, however, that I have shown who 
he was and the position that he hold in the Punjab at a time when its’ 
history is little known. The time in which ho lived was one of utter 
lawlessness, yet his little state was the abode of peace and safety 
The Afghan Ahmad Shah had overrun the Panjdb. 

• * Urdu History of the Panjab, p. 209. 

f Ibid., p. 259. , 

% Loudon, James Madden 1846. 
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The Sikh Misls, twelve in number, were then rising into power, and as 
each one rose, it strove to overpower all the others. In Dehli, a blind 
king was on the throne, and his servants misruled the country on their 
own account, and murdered each other according to their own sweet 
wills. Nevertheless during all this misrule, the coins of the empire 
were struck in the name of that blind king Sh&h Alam II. I havo 
rupees of every year of liis struck in Dehli and Other places, and he 
reigned 49 years. Some time ago I obtained a rupee of his 24th year. 
The inscriptions on it are (see plate I, fig. 1.) 

Obv, | Mi 

•• • 

liev. ***» 

This coin I attribute to Ranjit Deo. It was struck as we see at 
Jummoo in the name of Shah Alam. The year is that of the Hejirah, 
and the year of the reign corresponds. Shah Alam’s rupee of the 1st 
year is dated 1174. .But he may be said to have commenced his reign 
in 1172. The Dehli rupee I have of his 23rd year is dated 1195 A. H. 
This Jummoo rupee of the 24th year is dated 1196 A. H. The'26th 
year is 1197, the 27th 1199, and the 28th 1200. So that this Jummoo 
rupee talvbs its place in quite a correct manner in the list. 

It will be noticed how the title of the city “ Ddr-ul-Amdn ” the 
Kt Gate of safety ” agrees with the description of its condition under 
Ranjit Deo as given above by Ral Kanhiya Lai. 

Whether Ranjit Deo acknowledged the sovereignty of Dahli or 
not, I cannot say. His rupee has on it the name of the nominal 
suzerain of India, a name found on all the coins of the East India 
Company and on coins struck at Muhammadabad (Benares), Indarpur, 
Mustaqir- ul-Ehil afat Agra, Ahroadnagar Farrukhabad, Muradabad, 
Dehli, Muharamadnagar, l)ar-ul-Barakat, Dar us Sarur SaMranpur, 
Najibabad, Barelli, Lutfabad Barelli, Tirath t Hurd war, Muzaffargarh, 
Arcot, Maheswar (= Maisore).* 1 have not yet found a coin of Shah 
Alam II struck in Lahore or in any mint of the Panjab proper. As I 
showed in my paper oh “ The Coins of the Sikhs,” the Sikh Comi&on- 
wealth commenced striking rupees in A. D. 1765, a practice which 
they continued with few interruptions under their many rulers up to 
A. D. 1849, in Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, Peshawar, Kashmir, &c. 

However shortly after this in the 27th year of Shah Al%m II, we 
find Ranjit Deo striking coins at Jummu in his own namp, on which he 
uses the Sarnbat year, but strange to say, still retains the year of the reign 
of Shah Alam, and on which he places the symbol of imperial power—the?* 
umbrella—so frequently occurring on the coins of that suzerain. 
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See Plate I, fig, 2. 

Obv. 1 can’t decipher this 

itjS ort] (ty not present). 

I A f*f 

Mev. 


fig. 3. 

fig. 4. 


•F V 4v*t j«jUo5lf jlj y/* 

4 /^^ 


Obv. Same as fig. 2, but with addition of jh* below *a»*ar|j 
which word is in full. 

Rev. Same as'No. 2, but year TA 
Obv. and Rev. same as fig. 3 with variations. 


1196 A. H. corresponds with 1781 A. D., and is on the coin the 
24th year of Shah Alam. The Saravat year 1841 corresponds with 
1784 A. D., and is on the coins the 27tli a»d 28th years of Shah Alam. 
These coins therefore wore struck about 10 years after the disagreement 
Rgtnjit Deo had witli his son. They are the only coins of Ranjit Deo 
I have yet met with during many years of pontinuous search. They 
show us what valuable aid coins may give us in unravelling illus¬ 
trating history. * 

Of the title of the city of Jammu found on the coins, Bar 

ul-Amari, we may incidentally remark that the same title is found on 
some <Jf Humayun’s anonynfous coins struck at A'yra. Tt was also 
the title given to Multan more because of # the rhyme than the reason. 
We find it on the rupees of Aurungzcb and his successors, and also on 
the coins of the Siklis struck at Multan. The strong fort of this place 
may, however, often have* afforded shelter to the people of the western 
Panjab where it was the only stronghold of any sizo or importance. 

The numbers under t^e coins indicate their weight in grains. Five 
rupees struck at five different Indian mints of Shah Alam average I find 
1713 grs. So that the Jummu rupoes had nothing to do with the 
old silver coinage of Kashmir but were coins Of ThS Empire, over which 
Shah Alam exercised nominal sovereignty. 

Since writing the above I have had lent me “ A History of the * 
Reigning Family of Lahore with some account of the Jummoo Rajahs ” 
by Major* Gk Carmichael Smyth, Calcutta, W. Thacker and Co., 1847, 
a book published by subscription and now very rare. The anthor 
supplies what no one of the authorities I quote from gave me the dates. 
^Ranjit Deo was born in 1724 A. D. He^ ascended the throne in 1742 
* and reignod “ in poaco and prosperity till 1780 A. D. when he died.” 
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The only matter not noticed hy the authorities I have used, but de¬ 
scribed by Major Smyth is that Ranjit Deo was imprisoned by the 
governor of Lahore from 1749 to 1760 A. D., when he escaped on a 
horse no ono could tame except himself. After visiting his mountain 
home, however, he returned to Lahore and to captivity, but the governor 
was so much struck with this noble conduct he allowed him to return 
to Jummti. * 

P. S.—I have just obtained some more specimens of the coins of Ranjit 
Deo. Prom a comparison of five I am able to complete the deciphering 
of the inscription on tho obverse. It is as follows 

, oji at! Ja 

which may be literally translated thus :— 

Ranjit Deo peopled this part, Laclirai Narain made glad its heart. 


Genealogical Tall# (see p. 63). 


Sarang Deo. 
Bdl Deo. 
Gajd Singh. 
Dovi Deo. 

I 

Dharat Deo. 


Ranjit Deo. Utdr Deo. Balwant Doo. Aghnidr Deo. Surat Singh. 

Brij Huj Doo. 


by SnkharJa 

-A— 


by a Jarnkhiya wifo 


BZi&n Sotd Mian Bhopa Jtfian Zordwor Sifigh. 


Dildwar Singh. 


» Kasur Singh. _ 

j _i_ 

Dhydn Singh. Gnldb Singh. Sachet Singh. 

I 

His son is the present Mahdrdja of 
Jummu and Kashmir. 
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The Ooim of Ahmad Shah Ahddlli or Ahmad Shdh Durrani.—By Chas. 

J. Rodgers, Principal^ Normal College , Amritsar. 

(With Plate IL) 

The Panjib, the Border land of India has been invaded oftener 
than any othor country in the whole world. The more than dozen 
incursions of Mahmud of Gazni, the five or six of Muhammad Gori> 
the terrible visitation of Taimur, the plundering expedition of the 
execrablo N&dir, and the frequont invasion of Ahmad Sliih the con¬ 
querors of the Mahrattas at Panipat wero all borne by the Panjib. 
Scarcely any other part of India suffered from them, or if they did, 
the Panjab suffered both before and after. No # good accrued to any 
province of India from any one of these inflictions. The work done 
by each of these scourges was one of destruction and not of construe" 
tion. No public works attest tho presence of these mighty ones in 
India. And yet each one has left behind him somo sign of his hated 
though short rulo. Mr. Thomas has ^edited tho coins struck in India 

Mahmud and his successors, and those of Muhammad Gori. I 
myself editod in a latu paper the only knovp Indian coin of Tirniir, 
a miserable copper damri. In my late furlough I edited^he coins 
which Nadir Shah struck during his shoA and disastrous visit to Dehli. 
I propose in the present paper to give a short account of the coins 
which the successor of Nadir Shah,—-Ahmad Shah Abdallx struck in 
India* If we bear in mind that the striking of coins in India is a pre¬ 
rogative of royalty, and one which has qlways been exercised the mo¬ 
ment a man sat on the throne; moreover if we remember that tho 
mint was carried with the royal camp,* we shall at once see that if we 
collect specimens of each year and t>f each mintage, wo shall have a 
chronological account if the events of the reign in coins : wo shall also 
see the expansion of eaclj king’s rulo or otherwise. # 

Ahmad SMh invaded India sovel-al times. On each occasion ho 
struck coins. If in a place only a few days, tho numismatic records are 
not* silent about the Visit. The king may have heen dominant before 
his coming and after he had gone. But during the time tho invader 
stayed, he coined. Hence we often have coins struck in one year at the 
same place by the conquering and the conquered ruler. This it is 
which hinds interest to the coins of Ahmad Shah Durrani. They are 
not old. But ihey are becoming rarer every c\py. Indeed it is seldom 
they are now met with. As they aro the only relics of the man who 

* I have lately become possessed of a dirham of Baber’s struck in the camp 
(Urdfi Urdu Zafar Qarin is a common mint of Akbar’s. 
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saved us the trouble of destroying the Mahrattas, and as they illustrate 
his movements in India so exactly, I have deemed it worthy of me as 
a numismatist to rescue the coins from oblivion and the inevitable 
melting-pot. 

Ahmad Shah was no relative of Nadir Shah. He waB by birth of 
the AbdAlli tribe and was probably born at MultAn. The Abdalli tribe 
trace their origin to a descendant of Abraham naihed Qis who flourished 
in the time of Muhammad, and who embraced the doctrines of Islam. 

I do not think this the place to go further into this matter. Suffice 
it to say, that Ahmad ShAh was the most trusted of all the members 
of the court of Nadir. NAdir was not happy with rospect to his own 
children. During his lifetime he is said to have told Ahmad Khan that 
after his death, he would be king. 

NAdir Shah was slain by bis officers on the 11th of Jamadx-ul* 
Akbir 1160 A. H. The next day Ahmad Khan defeated the conspirators, 
and possessing himself of all the treasure of his murdered master, fled 
to KandabAr. There is a story told by the historian of Ahmad ShAh 
that, when Ahmad had performed two days’ journey towards Kandahar, 
a faqir named Sabir Shah with whom he had been previously inti¬ 
mate, approached him and said “Now Ahmad Shah you are indeed 
king.” When the king said that he had not yet been cro wned, the 
faqir making a platform of earth led the king to it, and taking some 
grass put it on his head, saying, “ This platform is your throne and this 
grass your crown. I proclaim you king by the name of Ahmad ShAh 
Durr Ant.” This name the king adopted instead of his former tribal 
name Abdalli. Durr is a pea;*l. Ahmad on some of his coins styles 
himself Durr-i-Durran the pearl of pearls. This SAbir ShAh at first 
stayed with Ahmad, but being sent on a message to Lahore, he was there 
murdered. * 

Arriving iu Kandahar Ahmad Shah was formally crowned. He 
ordered coins to be struck bearing the following couplet:— 

• |l& jaU jt &£ 

^ t^ 10 gj* X> 3 A ey 4 *** 

Immediately afterwards we find him on his way through Gazni to 
Kabul which he reduoed, and afterwards he obtained possession of 
PeshAwar, whence he returned to Kandahar. Settling his affairs there 
and hastily collecting an army of about 12,000 horse with which be 
entered the Panjab, he was before Lahore, ere the letter containing an 
account of his invasion 'had , reached Dehli The Governor of Lahore 
fled, and all the arsenal fell into the conqueror’s hands. He did n6t 
let the grass grow under his »feet. Meanwhile the worn-out Mogul"** 
Muhammad ShAh sent his son and prime tnirnyw Qamar-ud-Din to 
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dispute his progress. The armies met at Malupur, six kos from Rarhind. 
There were skirmisher for several days, during one of which the prime 
minister Qamar-ud-Dm was killed. In a general engagement which 
ensuod, the Afghans bethought them of some rockets they had found 
at Lahore. Thoy essayed to use them against the enemy, but unfor¬ 
tunately they did not know how to discharge them. Instead there¬ 
fore of injuring their^oes, they hurt themselves, for they put the rockets 
in the wrong way. The Durrani army being thus self-defeated fled. 
This scries of engagements and tho flight of the army took place in 
Rabin ul Awwal 1161 A. H., or within 10 months of the murder of 
Nadir, i. e., in the first year of Ahmad Shall Durrani. 

My first rupee (Plato II, fig. 1) illustrates this campaign. It was 
struck at Lahore in his first year The inscriptions on it are as 

follows:—• 

jjA^I * i hL J|jlo yyfl 

The reverso has on it the couplet given above and 11, portions of 
iho date 1161. The meaning of this couplet may be thus rendered:— 

Ahmad Shah, received an order from tlib Unlike PowerfixHDne 

To strike coins in silver and gold fnom the hoight of the fish to the 
Moon. 

As Ahmad Shah tho son of Muhammad Sh/ih was returning from 
the battle in which the Druyani jAPhmad was defeated, he heard of the 
death of his father which took place on tho 26th of Rabia us Sfcnl 1161. 

I have a coin of the 2nd year of Ahmad Shah Durrani. On the 
reverso it has:— 

f 

I havo seen no early Afghan coins struck at Kabul or Kandahfir; so 
I judge they must he very rare. The llohli Ahmad must havo recover¬ 
ed. Sari rind and Lahore tho same year, for I have yupees struck at these 
two towns in his firsl year 1161 A. H. Sat hind in those days must 
have been a glorious city, if tho space now covered with ruins was in¬ 
habited. « 

Meer Munnoo the son of Qamar-ud-Dm was made governor of 
Lahoro.* He destroyed the fort B&m Rownee which tho Sikhs had ma-de 
at Amritsar. The Durr&iu hearing of the death of Qamar-nd-Din in 
battle and of the Debli emperor’s after it again crossed the Indus, 
He was, however, persuaded to retire. «To this second invasion 1 attri- 
bute the Peshawar coin of his second year given above. 
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Meer Munnoo grew strong in Lahore*. He became almost inde¬ 
pendent of Dehli, and the tribute he had promise^ to tho Durrani king 
in order to porsuado him to retire, he never paid. This brought Ahmad 
Shdh again to the Panjdb. Meer Munnoo waited for him under the 
walls of Lahore whore a battle was fought, the result of which was, that 
he was taken prisoner. When brought bofore the conqueror, he was 
aBkod, “ Had you taken mo prisoner, what should you have done ?” 
“ Cut off your head and sont it to my master the Emporor of Dehli,*’ 
was his answer. “ Now I have you in my power, what shall I do with 
you ?” was the next question. Ho replied “ If you are a tyrant "destroy 
me, if you are merciful forgivfe me.” This so pleased the Durrani that 
he was reinstated as governor of Lahore. All the treasure of Lahore 
fell into Ahmad Sh&h’s hands. Lahore and Multan fell under the sway 
of the Afghans. Those matters occupied the 3rd, 4th and 5th years of 
the king’s reign. The second coin drawn illustrates this conquest of 
Lahore. The obverse is occupied by the Persian couplet. Tho reverse 
has tho following inscription 

o 

I have two rupees of Ahmad Shah of Dehli strnck at Lahore in Ins 
4th and 5th years 1164 and 1165 A. H. So his power was not alto¬ 
gether gone. 

The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th coins illustrato the hold tho Durrani king 
kept on tho aunoxod province of Mulldn and the trans-Indus prorinces 
Of Nos. 3 and 4 I give only the.reverses. They arc as follows 

No. 3. 1 to- u 1 ^ 0 vy® 

No. 4. v *V» 

No. 5 is unique :— * 

Obverse v d— p 

c « 

Reverse 1167 11 IV * sy® 

No. 6 is a beautiful coin belonging to Sir Edward Clive Bayley ydio 
kindly gave me permission to copy it: 

* Obverse in lozenge :— I1 V* yip jd 

Round this is the Persian couplet, and the date f | v». * 

Reverse :— q ^ULo ^Ul/ljia ^yc c 

Besides the above I have a rupee of Multdn of his c 5th year and 
one of the 7th. Also one of BhahJchar of the 7th year, which showB that 
these parts were under the sway of the Durrani king. There is ft rupee ' 
of the 10th year struck at Lahore , in tho British Museum. 
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These five years, from the 5th to the 10th of the reign of Ahmad 
Shdh Durrdni, were full of events which happened both in Lahore and 
Dehli. Meer Munnoo, governor of Lahore, died of cholera. His widow 
Mugaldna Begum took up the reins of government and hold them 
with a strong hand. But her son-in-law, Ghazi-ud-Din, invaded the 
Panjab, and with the aid of Adina Bog ruled it, until Ahmad Shdh hear¬ 
ing of the disturbances in the country again visited the scene of his 
former conquests. In Dehli Muhammad Shdh, tho Mogul Emperor, had 
been dethroned, imprisoned, blinded and murdered and Alamgir the 
second had been placed on tho throne 1167 A H. Jt was in 1170 A. H. 
that Ahmad tho Durrdni returned to Indih, Mugaldna Begum met him 
with an army which she united to his at Lahore. He mado his son, Timur 
Shah, Nizam of Lahore and Multdn, while he hiimfelf passed on through 
Sarhind to Dehli. Coins Nos. 15 and 16 of my plato illuslrate this 
fact. Tho obverso of theso rupees has the following Persian inscrip¬ 
tion on it:— 


m 

fttu cj L> ^JLo 

1170 IIV* f bt Jjmj J Id*, f&xi 
The roverse of No. 15 has 1 


d£k| 6Xm ^ii^U 

- &)l rf L xh l— Jjjla. I-Jj <*> 


Another rupee with exactly tho same inscriptions has tho year H v f 
A. H., thus showing that the 1st year of Timur Shah’s Nizdmat was in 
1170-1 A. H. 

The reverse of No. 16 has :— 

uiUU ^,1— 

• 

The obverse of this, No. 16, has the same inscription as No. 15 but 
without any year. (Just as I had finished this sentence a coin dealer 
brought me over 20(f rupees to examino. I found one of Multdn of the 
1st year of Timur Shah’s Nizdmat 1170 A. H.) 

When, Ahmad Shdh arrived at Dehli he began to plunder. From 
the son of his old enemy Qamar-ud-Din he obtained two krore rupees' 
worth 0f ashrafis, and a krore rupees’ worth of jewels. He employed 
Mugaldna £teghm on this work, and as she knew all iho people of Dehli, 
she caused a lot of wealth to bo brought in. Besides this the Durrdni 
married the daughter of Muhammad 43hdh, and Timlir Shdh married 
the daughter of Alamgir 11 who seem% to have helped in the plundering* 
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* 

of his own capital. Ahmad Shdh stayed in all about 40 days in Dehli, 
ot>in No. 7 of my plates illustrates this short period. 

06t>.— The Persian couplet and the year ||y*. 

■Ecu.— 11 **••• 

I have seen rupees apparently from the same dies. As Ahmad 
Shfih was in Dehli only 40 days, it is not at all wonderful that I have a 
rupee of Alamgir II struck in his 4th year 1170 A. H., the year of 
Ahmad Shah’s invasion. Daring this occupation of Dehli Mathura was 
plundered. Its idols and temples were overthrown and many were 
massacred. The historian says that not a single straw was left in Dehli. 
Alamgir II was restored to tho throno, but the creatures of Ahmad were 
left everywhere. In passing through Amritsar “ hundreds of Sikhs 
were slain and thousands of houses destroyed.” Timur Shah was left 
in Lahore with an efficient general, and Ahma d betook himself and his 
plunder to Kandahdr. 

No sooner had the Durrani sovereign left the country, than Adina 
Beg who had been hiding in tho mountains attacked Lahore and took 
it. But .this must have boen about 1173 A. H., as the British Museum 
has rupees of Timur as Nizam pf Lahore for 1171 and 1173, the year 
of the Nizamat on this latter one being 3. Adina Beg prospered. But 
in Dehli matters went from bad to worse. The Mahrattas, being called 
in to assist on one side of the quarrel, made themselves masters of the 
city. They then advanced on Sarhind which they plundered. Lahore 
next fell beforo them. After this thoy attacked the prince Timtir 
Sh&h who had entrenched himself at Imanabad. He was defeated 
and he fled to Peshawar pursuod by the Mahrattas. . The Sikhs chose 
this opportunity for showing theft heads. Their numbers had been 
increasing in spite of persecution. They rebuilt Amritsar after they 
had forced Muhammadans to clean it. They held Lahore even for a 
short time at this period. 

I have one rupee Qf Ahmad Shdh’s 11th year, and one also of his 
13th year struck at Lahore. These must have been struck when his 
o,fficers were paramount in that city. 

Alamgir reigned nominally in -Dehli till his 6th year., I have a 
rupee of his 6th year struck in Lahore in 1172. One of his 5th year, 
struck in Kashmir, is dated 1173 A. H. One of his 5th yearmnd one 
of his 6th, both struck ah Ahmadnagar—Farrukhabad, are Hwth dated 
1172. Both these were obtained from Quettah. Can it be possible* 
they were part of the plunder (taken away by Abrnml after the * 
‘campaign 1 am about to describe 
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When Ahmad Sh&h saw the Panjdb lost to him, he returned, to the 
dismay of the Mahrattas who fled as he approached. Owing to his 
presence Alamgir was murdered. All Gaur Shah Alam was away in 
Bengal. The Mahrattas retiring, Ahmad Shah took Dehli. This took 
place in 1173 A. H. Dohli was given over to plunder for 3 days. The 
whole Duab fell into his hands. In 1174 the battle of Paniput was 
fought in which thft Mahrattas were utterly defeated, ft will thus 
ho seen that this invasion occupied about two years, the 14th and 15th 
of Ahmad Shah’s reign. Coins Nos. 8—13 of my plate exemplify this 
period. They all have the Persian couplet on their obverses. The 
reverses are as follow^ 9 


No. 8. Reverse :— * I J** ‘■s-i*** 

Aonluli is a town of liolrilkand on tho railway between Barelli and 
Chandausi. 

No. i). Reverse :— Ir* 

cii \±\yc 

This coin is tho property of W. Theobald, $5sq. of Bedford. 

No. 10. lit verse :— M* **-»> 

• ijbT Sh** 


No. 11. Reverse :— 
No. 12. Reverse:— 
No. 13. Reverse:— 


|l* hi* ^yU ox i i < 

• fcXil 

1)6 I'jujjlse vJ.A+a* is*. 

I a ixm 

• l^)«l 


Sarhind is always spelt on coins Sahrind. The obverso of thig coin 
is dated 1174 A. H. * • • 

Besides these coins which I have drawn I have Lahore, 14th, 1173 ; 
l&h, 1175 ; Shalljahanabad, 15th, 1174; Lahore, 16th, 1175 ; 16tli, 1176 ; 
Sahrind, 16tli, 1175. Mr. Theobald lias one struck at FarrukhuMd dur¬ 
ing tliis period. 

Ahmad Shah disappeared from India immediately after the battle 
of Paniput. Ho left governors in Sarhind and Lahore. The Govern¬ 
ment at Dphli,was impoverished and poworlosp. The Sikhs who under 
fell the changes of government had bided their time, plundered, fled 
away, grown rich and numerous, begfiu again to assume power. They 
built a fort at Gujranwalla. They 'defeated the governor of Lahortf. 
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They troubled the governor of Sarhind. *They laid siege to the town 
of Jandiala, 11 miles from Amritsar. It was this last matter which 
brought Ahmad Sh&h again on the scene. 

They say that one night Ahmad Shah was in a quiet sleep, all at 
once in the middle of the night he woke up, and ordering his body-guard 
of oOO horse to attend him, ho took his way towards India. He ordered 
his Aid-de-Camps to tell the prime-minister of his'departure, and to get 
the whole army ready and follow him with the greatest expedition. 
Ahmad making double marches was soon in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore, but with him were only 10 or 12 horsemen. Meeting with a 
peasant he asked him where the Sikhs were. He was told that to the 
number of 70,000 they were encamped bofore Jandiala. Hearing this 
he departed at onco for Jandiala. The besiegers when they heard of 
Ahmad Shah’s arrival at once fled. The besieged could not understand 
it. They sent out spies to see if it were a trick of the Sikhs to draw 
them out of their fortifications. The spies reported that they could see 
nothing of the enemy. But under a tree about two kos away, they 
found a man sitting under a canopy. Some ten or twelve armed atten¬ 
dants were with him and were treating him with the profonndest re¬ 
spect. When the governor of Jandiala heard this, he at once knew that 
it was Ahmad Shah who had come to his relief, ne went ont to 
thank his Sovereign and was teceived 4 with kindness. Soon after the 
general arrived with the Afghan army. The general biding liis time 
as Easterns always have done and do still, asked Ahmad Shah why ho 
had left Kabul so suddenly. He answered that as lie was sleeping 
Muhammad had appeared to him, and told him of the siege of Jandiala 
and tho distress of the besieged, and had ordered him to start at onco 
to relievo the town. So trusting in God he had started leaving orders 
for the army to follow him. 

Aftor staying a few days at Jandidla, Ahmad Shah crossed the 
Bias and Sutlaj, and defeated the main body of the Sikhs who were 
just about to commence an action < with his vgovertior of Sarhind. This 
action known as the Ghuloo Ghara, or great disaster, took place about 20 
miles south of Ludiana. Tho founder of the present Pattiala family 
was among the prisoners. “ He was declared a raja of the State and 
dismissed with honour.”* I shall refer to this further on. Ahmad 
Shah “ the very ideal of the Afghan genius, fitted for conquest, yet 
£$5incapable of empire” immediately returned to Kandahar. H® never 
** .attempted to improve a victory or govern a country he h$d qonquered. 
This incursion took place in the year 1176 A. H. The Sarhind coin* 
[ have mentioned above, seems to illustrate this period. It is of his 
• * Cunningham's History of the Sikhs, p. 101- 
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16th year. The year is 11^5. Bat that mast be a mistake. However 
the Lahore coins go on steadily. One of the 17th year is dated 1176, 
another 1177 A. H. One of the 18th year has 1177, another 1178; a 
19th year one has 1178. The Dehli and Dudb coins cease. Ahmad 
Shah no longer ruled there. 1178 A. H. is equal to 1764 A. D. which 
is equivalent to 1821 of the Sainvat era. Now in 1822 A. S., the Sikh 
commonwealth struck their first rupees of Lahore. (See my Coins of the 
Sikhs.) Hence we shall not expect to find any rupees of the 20th year 
of Ahmad Shah struck at Lahore, I have sought in vain for one of this 
year. Xfter the 16th year, tho Cis-Sutlaj coins cease. 

After the Ghuloo Grliara Ahmad Shah, bn his return through Lahore, 
made Kabuli Mull his governor there. Zein Khan had been left 
governor of Sarhind. Ho was defeated by the Sikhs with immense 
slaughter. The town of Sarhind was utterly destroyed. The Sikhs 
actually carried their victorious arms into tho Duab. It was this loss 
of Sarhind which brought Ahmad Shah again to India in 1178 A. H. 
No very accurate account seems to csjst of this incursion. It seems 
it was not a success. “ 12,000 Afghans suddenly deserted and re¬ 
traced their steps towards Kabul. *Tko Shah was obliged to break up 
his camp and follow them.”* He never returned. This last incursion 
took place in his 18th year. Tho Sikhs seizing Lahoro struck coins 
there first in 1822 A. S., as I have sliowif. I have seen rupees of theirs 
struck at Lahoro iu 23, 24 and 25. And yet their rule could not have 
boen uninterrupted, for I have a ruj>ee <*£ Lahore of Ahmad Shah struck 
in his* 21st year and 1180* A. H., also one of his 22nd year is in tho 
British Museum. 

No. 14 of my plate contains the following reverse 

f f 

• 

Dora f have seen on some coins changed to Derajat. This is of 
course tho Jrans- Indus ^Province. I have in my cabinet a coip of 
Ahmad’s 25th year struck at /Peshawar. It was to this part of India 
his rule was restricted before he died. 

* The coin No. 17 «is a modern Puttiala rupbc presented to me by 
the foreign minister of the State. It has on the obverse the whole of 
the couplet of Ahmad SMh who created the 1st Maharaja of Pattiala*. 
On the reverse there is the same inscription as on No. 13. The mint 
is Sarhind. The katar or dagger is tho sign of the present Mah£r&ja. 
As a rule t£p rupees of this State are thick ^nd dumpy, consequently 
they never have more than a third of the inscription on them. They 
*are about the same in diameter as a {pur-anna piece and about 4 times 
* Kaogra Settlement Report by Q. Barnes, Esq. 5 
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as thick. This is the only thing in India to remind ns that Ahmad 
Shah invaded this country no less than seven times. 

Thus I have shown how coins illustrate the history of one of the 
conquerors of India. Never have I been able so well to illustrate the 
Persian line:— 

“ People read coins in the name of every one who smites with the sword.” 

We have seen how Ahmad Shah of Dqhli and Ahmad Shall Durrani 
.struck coins in the same year in the same places, as did also Alarhgir II, 
and the Durrani. Slnili Alum II never coined in any trans-Sntlaj province. 
Coins were struck by Ranjit Deo in Jummoo in his name. But no 
rupee of Lahore or Multan with the name of Shah Alam II has yet been 
found. The Sikhs became absolute masters of their own land, and all 
throughout the years of the long reign of Shah Alam II, kept the mint 
at Amritsar, Lahore and Multan fully employed in striking coins in 
praise of Nanak and Gobind Siugh. 

The numbers under the coins show' the weight of each in grains. 
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p. 22,1. 9, read far £ 
p. 28, note*, for on read in. 
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On the Trishfubh Metre.—-By J. Boxwell, b. C. 8. 

The rich variety of rhythm that lies in plovcn syllables has given 
form to musical poetry among many Aryan peoples through many ages. 
The earliest of these hondocasyllabie metres, the Vedio Tristubh, on 
analysis yields interesting results, and discloses curious affinities to 
others of the group. Professor M^ax A'ftiller it is true, proves almost any 
structure admissible in YocTSe metres. But they aro not to be judged, 
like the Greek tragic senarius, which,is Sanskrit in the highest sense, 
carefully perfected. Any structure found in Sophocles is good, be it 
rare or common., Vcdic metres are rough; by no means polishod to 
perfection. But their music is clear * aud analysis shows us, not exactly 
what is admissible and what is not, by a division lino ; but, by compara¬ 
tive frequency, what rhythm the Vodic poets sought. , 

Acknowledging gratefully the vrifcta of the final three.syllables, I 
think for scansion it is bettor to divide the tmishfubh into an initial and 
final quadrisyllable, arfG. a medial trisyllable. As we might expect, rigour 
of structure increases from the beginning towards the end. The form is 
usually given x x x x x x x — w — x.-or even xxxxxxxx 
\j — X ; but I hope to show that there is a very strong tendency in a 
particular direction; and that on this tendency much of the peculiar 
effect of J.li'ftujshtubh depends. , 

' final quadrisyllable is the most firmly fixed. Even in the 8th 

■"syllable there is only a trace of irregularity. The regular traisfyubb ends 
in a ditrochee. 

K 
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Although the 7th and 5th show separately no tendency to fixity, 
they seem to be bound up closely by a law with the 6th, which is short 
in more than 90 per cent, of cases. 

The rule for the middle trisyllable is this :— 

— v/ ... 30 per cent.-) 

w v/ — ... 30 per cent. > together 81 per cent. 

w w ... 21 por cent .) 

— 'S — ... 10 per cent. 

As thcro are 8 possible trisyllables; that 3 of them should give 81 
per cent., and that in 91 per cent, of cases the middle or 6th syllable 
should be short, proves desigil or rather feeling for the particular effocfc. 

Tho initial quadrisyllable shows a tendency almost as strong. Of 16 
possible feet* 

-v/ — gives 24 

„ 22 / 

-„ 13 C 7 

w-„ 13J 

that is Alcaic and quasi-Alcaic openings yield 72 per cent., while the 12 
other possible openings between them give only 28. The favourite ceesura 
is that which corresponds to the classical pcnthcmimeral. The typical 
traishtubh is thus X — ^ J — |j ow j — v> — X fflora 

combination of Alcaic opening with Sapphic close, a line of groat sweet¬ 
ness and dignity. 

The first stanza of the horse-sacrifice hymn, 163 of the first book of 
the Rig Ycda is a very perfect example ; * 

Yad akrandas prathamam jayamanas, 

Udyan samudrat uta va purishdt, 

Syenasya pakshd harinasya bahu 

Upastutyam mahi jatam tfe arvan. 

It may be rendered into Latin in the same metre and structure ; 

Quip hie jam nunc fremi,tum natufc edit ? 

Pontus-ne talem, genuit-ve nubes ? 

Dat vultur alas tibi ccrvus armos. 

Defim gontom, Sonipes, te fatemur. 

The recognized hendecasyllabio metres of trochaic ending are— 

1st. English iambic trimeter catalectic. 

2nd. The Italian heroic line. 

3rd. The hendecasyllabic of Catullus. 

4tli. Certain lines of Pindar. 

5th. The Sapphic line. 

6th. The trishtubh. 
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To these I add the Alcaic stanza for the following reason: Two 
lines hare eleven syllables each. Two lines including the last have the 
characteristic trochaic ending. The first three Alcaic lines open in the 
same manner as about half the traishtubhs in the Rig Yeda; and the 
dactyls of the first, second and fourth lines have very much the effect of 
the dactyls and anapaests which so constantly form tho second or middle 
foot. That this divisfon into classical feet is not unsound is shown thus. 
The law of syllabic length might be thus provisionally stated, 1 being 
practical certainty and the decimal showing the approach to certainty. 


11th 

syllable 

common. 


10th 

»> 

— 

1-0 

9th 

» 

</ 

ro 

8th 

11 

— 

P0 

7th 

11 

X 


6th 

11 

V 

Q’9 

5th 

11 

X 


4th 

11 

—- 

0-8 

3rd 

11 

V 

0-58- 

2nd 

11 

— 

0'8 

1st 

11 

X 



But it has been shown that tho 5th and 7th are not separately and 
independently indifferent like the 1st or 3rd. If oither 5th or 7th is long, 
the other is almost always short; and in the rare instances of 5th and 
7th loqg together, the 6th, qjready very steadily short, is so persistently 
short that a molossus may bo considered inadmissible as middle foot. 
It is this quality of the middle foot which seems to me to give charac¬ 
ter, second only to the trochaic close. Tho fact that tho 6th syllable, and 
with it either tho 5th or tfie 7th, will be short, produces what I can only 
call a ripple*or break, causing flexibility and yariety. 

The trishfubh metro supplies oxamples of almost all tho other lines 
from the tame English* iaiqbic to the quickest Sapphic. And inheed 
Shakespear’s iambics and Dante’s heroics contain many veritable traish- 
tuhiis. The lines may be set in a scale. • 

Tatas dad&ti daiashe vasuni, 

Purnagabliastim ilate supdnim. 
Codat radhas upastutas cit arvak. 
Indram naras nemadhiU havante. ' 
Tuam ha tyat, Indara, Kutsam avas. 
Gobhir a^webhir yasnbhir niy^as. 
Gomat a$wavat rathavat viantas. . 


’Tis certain greatness, once fall’n 
out with fortune. 

AtoXiSov 8c %l<rv$ov kcXovto. 

Vitam qmfi faciunt beatiorem. 

Per me si vame^la citta dolente. 
HXeayfif/TK akuciq. Te kvrpov. 
f t n? yap at <j>cvyct, ra^ews Stcu£«t. 

Al 8c Stupa p.rf Sckct , dkkk Saxrct. 
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I have attempted to translate into Latin two fine odes from the 3rd 
and the 10th booksj one into Sapphics, the other into its native metre 
in a Latin dress. 

Jla Veda III. S3. 

Segnins nituntur equro volantes 
Carcore effuses rapiuntque currus ; 

Sic bourn matres subolom tnmentes 

Ubere lambunt; 

Ufc tument pronaquo Vi pax Cytudris 
Montium divo duco claustra rumpunt: 

Deinde eonjunetos sociare gaudent 
Ad mare cursus. 

Advenam mo ripa sacra) Vipaeis 
Arcot invitum, gomiimsquo g urges. 

Ceu bovos undee ad marc niugientes 
Ire videntui*. 


Flumine hoc pingui Deus ire jussit. 
Quoprimus matris gremiunl, neque ullis 
Flectimur surdee procibus. Quid audax 
Vult sibi vates P 


Rite libantis mca vota hymphro 
Audiant; natns Cusico prccatur. 

Vos brevem tardaro velitis horam 
Flumina lapsus. 

Quo Deus ducit sequimnr. Malignum 
Fulmine occisit simul Indrus anguom, 
* Atque iter claustris ponifcus refractis 

Pandit pquarum. 

f • 

Splendeat nomon magis illud Indri 
Indies. Pestom Aixutenens peren^it; 
Haurit et gratos cohibonie nullo 
t Alveus imbres. 

Quod cam's sis tu meroor ipse fati. 
Ultimum has voces iterabit fievum. 

Ne velit frenare deas amoeno 

Carmine vates. 


Post tot erratus precor o sororos, 
Gurgitem currus ‘date mitiorem 
Transeat, vestris mihi neu madescat 
Fluctibus axis. 
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Post tot erratus precibus movemttr. 

Tran seat currus, cocidere fluctus, 

Nupta succumbit nova cen marito, 

Sic tibi cedam. 

Trans aquas te Diva jubente et Indro 
Duxerint pqjbfcquam Barati colmrtes ; 

CEstuat fiumen j veniam ipe supplex 
ISumina poscam. 

Occupant ripam Barati feroces, 

Nactus ct vates vonium dearum. * 

Ite nunc anmes sglitosque Icoti 

Volvite curs us. * 

Ru Vlda X. 108. 

Qnid eat cur baa Sararna visat oms ? 

Longinquura nerape cst itor ardimmque. 

Quid opas nobis tibi ? Quo vagaris ? 

Qui tu Rasam poteraa trail silire ? 

( 

Indri vidolis famulam. Bepostos 
Qutero theaauros Panium latebris. 

STe jussa fallam timor urget instans, 

Baste vada liinc poteram tran&ilire. 

• 

Qualia ot quantus, Sarama, Indrns ille, 

Tibi qui longum hoc iter iinpordvit p 
Quin hue venit ? Hoapitium paramus. 

Boumquemostrqrum crit ipso cu&tos. 

Niflli captandus capit alteram ille,#* 

Mihi qui longum hoc iter imperavit. 

Non ilium immano Intuit profundum. 

Vob folgure Indri percatis usti. 

Quas tu boves Sarama, vis redemptas 
Errant fugaces per operta ccoli. 

Qvis impuue abripiat ? inscius quis 
Speral so Panes habiturum inermes P 

• Saregpa ootild hardly tell the Panis she had never soon Indra, and to say that 
he Tp-uiu^jconqner the conquerable ia a little flat. I have taken n&ham tam veda 
&bhiam togethor j “ I have not aeon him^-such-case-as-to-be-out-manoeuvered" 
and the** dabhat aa “ it ia he who will win.” 
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Voces valent nil Paninm rainaces. 

An membra tolo geritis scelesti 
Figenda ? Patont aditns ad arcem. 

Vestrum Patrem misercat Supremum. 

Conditam saxo retinemns arcem 
Bonmquo plcnam Sarama, at quo equorum., 

Earn Panes vigilantes tnontnr. 

Vanum tibi hoc est iter irritmnque. 

Vos o superna nxunina invocata 
Fact is sacris propitiadiuc a dost e. 

Raptas boves restituant latronos. 

JEtespuant Panes animum Irnnc suporbum. 

Faventibus Sarama frota divis 
Ansa es ad nostras pcnetrare sedes. 

No redoas ; to faciara sororom. 

Boves opiates tibi particmur. 

Ego noc fratres neque vos »3ororom 
Novistis, Indrns superiquo testes, 

Qui mo boves vehementer roposcunt. 

Panes abesto pro cnl hiuc profaui. 


w 

On certain symbols or devices on the gold coins of the Guptas.—By W. 

Theobald, M. N. S/L. Bedford , November, 1881. 

The following remarks have resulted from the perusal of an interest¬ 
ing and instructive paper on tlio Gupta coinago by V. A. Smith, Esq., 
published in the Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal,'Part I, for 
1884* 

The idoa now advocated may have doubtless oocurrod to others who 
have made the Gupta and Indo-Scythian coins their study, but it does 
not appear to have boon published, nor is it in any way alluded to *by 
Mr. Smith in his paper on these coins. 

‘ Tho three symbols referred to are the 4 fillet’ and the 4 comu«copi»' 
as they appoar on the Gupta coins, as contrasted with similar symbol# on 
BaOtrian, Indo-Scythian and other coins, and the ‘footstoo^’ which 
occurs on both the copper e and gold Gupta and Indo-Scythian coins, 
beneath the sealed figure of 4 Ardochro,’ and it is for these tflhwlatter 
symbols or devioes, that a new, a^d it is belioved a more correct interpret 
tation is now offered. 
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the gold corns of the" Guptas. 

The Gupta ‘fillet.* 

The object to which the term * fillet * has been applied and which 
Prinsep and., Kittoe term a ‘ noose * is common not only on the Gupta 
coins, but on a variety of others, notably the Indo-Scythian of probably 
in part cotemporary date. Mr. Smith retains the term ‘ fillet* for this 
object “ for convenience ” but adds “ in many cases I believe it would 
be more proper to follow Prinsep in calling it a ‘ pasu * or noose.** The 
question whether the term ‘ fillet ’ be used or ‘ noose ’ may not seem of 
much importance so long as the objects alluded to are believed to be 
identical, but should this be otherwise, thon it it is clearly desirable not 
to unical one, by applying to it, a name properly applicable only to the 
other. It is moreover an instance of an error, simpler perhaps or minor 
in degree but identical in kind with another to which attention will 
presently be iuvitod. It may be perhaps urged, that on coins of quasi- 
coarso execution like the Gupta coins, little weight can attend to the 
precise form of the symbol, and that tho object theroon may form its 
gonoral aspect bo considered as copied ^om the more artistic ‘ fillet * or 
wreath, of Greek art, but admitting this, we are all the more thrown 
back, in our efforts to determine tho precise significance in this parti¬ 
cular case, of the objoct or symbol represented, to other data, and more, 
general reasons than those afforded by the distinctive or artistic treat¬ 
ment of the symbol itself. 

Not to carry the discussion further afiold than India, and the coun¬ 
try subjected to the Bactrian and Ifldo-Scythian kings, it may bq 
observed that the ‘ fillet ’ 01 V wreath,’ (for in numismatics, tho wreath is 
a more artistic and florid variation of the fillet, quoad the symbolism 
involved) occurs on coins in five distinct positions. 1st, In the hand of 
Nike or Victory, as in those of Assas and Vonones. 2nd, Encircling the 
king’s head. 3rd, (3na standard, or ‘ javelin * and callod a staff, carried by 
the King oi*Priest, as in many Indo-Scythiaft coins. 4th, Either on the 
head or in the hand of the figure on the reverse of some Bactrian. and 
many Indo-Scythian coins. 5th, Occupying tho reverse of some Bactrian 
coins as in some of Antimachos. 

• In all; of these instances it is clear that one arid the same symbol is 
intended, representing one and the same idea, e. g., paramount power, 
crowned by the symbol of paramount holiness. This symbol was 6i 
course tbe ftld ‘ fillet ’ or ‘ vitta * of classic times tho vitta tenuis , insigne 
pud oris, as Ovid calls it, the outward sign, whether borne by king, woman, 
or priest of power and purity. # 

On the revenge however, of the Indo-Scythian coins, we find such 
s&*mtrasion of personages from the Hindu pantheonas renders caution 
necessary in accepting the same symbol, or what might be regarded as* 
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the same symbol, as indicating the same or any approximately similar 
idea, and wo find ourselves carried back rather to the worship of Isis, 
than that of Vesta. In support of this view it seems almost sufficient 
to adduce the fact of the appearance on these coins of Siva, under the 
name of Okro, with either two or four arms and one or more* heads, and 
with his appropriate ‘ vahana’ in attendance, the bull Nandi. 

Now the ‘ noose ’ in the hand of Siva, oan hardly with reference to 
that deity’s functions and character be regarded as having any symboli¬ 
cal connexion or reference to the ‘ fillet ’ on Greek or Roman coins, but 
rather as representing a phallic symbol, appropriate enough in the hand 
of the Indian Siva or his consort or * S'akti/ the tender Parvati, or the 
formidable Durga. But admitting that the symbol of the 1 noose ’ is no 
longer the same as flic ‘ fillet ’ whon met with on the Gupta or some 
Indo-Scythian coins, it must not bo infcirod that it is exclusively a sym¬ 
bol of Siva, as it is also borne on some (inpta coins by a goddess, who is 
probably, as Mr. Smith maintains intended for Lak&hmi, tlio consort of 
Vishnu, as indicated by the lotus throne whereon she is seatod. Whilst 
therefore in the hand of the goddess seated on a lion, the symbol repre¬ 
sents the 1 noose ’ or ‘ j pafoo ’ of Siva, in the hand of his ‘ sakti * Parvati or 
Durga, yet whon it is borno by the goddess throned on a lotus, it proba¬ 
bly represents a female anthem homologous with the siah ntn of Isis, and 
typical of the fruitfulness whereof Lak&hmi is the dispenser and fountain 
bead. Indeed it is curious, should the view presently to bo developed with 
regard to the ‘ eornn-eopim ’ be accepted, that both symbols carried by the 
goddess, variously healed on a lion, throne, oi* lotus on the roversa of the 
Gupta coins, should be equally appropriate, whether such goddess is 
supposed to repicsent Parvati or Lakshmi. 

* 

* It is usual to speak of tho polycephalie S'iva, as throo-hoaded or three-faced, 
but this view is hardly snpportoil by tho coins, or any necessity of ikiudd mytho¬ 
logy., On tho coins, this form of S'iva or ‘ Okro’ is represented not as though it 
wore tho artist’& intention to reprosont ( throo, bnt gather four heads or facos. What 
is dopictod is, a fall face in front flunked by two faces in profile, and with obviously 
room bobiud for a fourth faco such an ideal figure corresponding very exactly yith 
tho well-known four*hoaded ‘ linga.’ See for example fig* 20 in the Plato of Indo* 
Scythian coius iu ‘ Jainism’ (E. Thomas) wluoh typo is also occasionally m«t with 
ofi the coppor coins of Ooerki with the king on the obverso soatod on a conch, with 
ono leg uplifted tboroon. Now S'iva though a polycephalie deity, is ndfc one whose 
mythological attributes, like Diana’s “Tria virginis ora Dianse ” necessitate a 
triform oonooption of his person, and therefore the image on the coins of tloerki and 
Bazdeo may fairly be rogardedas representing not three but fom*head%, Had the 
artist wished to ropreseut the god in a triform shape, he would have prodnsj^d'a 
figure rosombling that of Janus, with (wo facos, neither of them in fall profile, qttt 
♦this he has never attempted. 
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The above considerations therefore lead to two inferences: 1st, 
that the * noose ’ symbol on the gold Gupta coins, represents wholly 
different ideas from those symbolised by the * fillet.’ 2nd, that the 

* noose ’ symbol on these coins, is of ambiguous import, and that it 
represents indifferently the ‘ noose ’ of S'iva when borne by a goddess, 
whom we have other reasons for regarding as his S'akti, wbolhor under 
the form of Parvafi or Durqa ; or when it is borne by a goddess pre¬ 
sumably identified with Lakshuu, it is then no longer the * patiti ’ of S'iva 
but a feminine symbol, analogous to the ( siblrtnii* of Isis, and that it is 
by collateral indications only (hat it can bo decided in which sense, in 
each case this symbol is to be constrnod. Hoc Inman’s Ancient Faiths 
embodied in Ancient Names, Yol. I, p. 527. 

Having (bus considered the probihilily of two symbols of entirely 
diffei’ont significance being united oi eoniormded under the term 1 fillet ’ 
it remains to seo if another and moio interesting example of this union, 
and the resulting observation or blending of tbo ideas, is not afforded by 
the ‘ cornucopia ’ as it is termed, on tfie Gupta coins, and if an exotic 
symbol is not in this case also made # to do duty for a different and 
peculiarly native idea. 

( 

Thu Gupla ‘ cor no-cop i a:.’ 

• 

It may be granted at once tliat tbo 1 cornu-co pi so * on the Indo- 
Scythian coins is exotic in its design, jfnd copied probably fiom Roman 
coins of the period. The idea too is doubtless the same, and, as on 
Romah, so on Indo-f*V\ ihi.m coins tbo ‘ cornu-copia * is t lie symbol of 
good fortune, prospeiiiy and abundance* This classic type of this parti¬ 
cular symbol is seen on coins figured in Arinin Antique, PI. XX, figs 4 
and 5, and also on the ptyfe of coins in Jainism (Eduard Thomas) fig. IG. 
In ono gold,coin of Ooerki, in my |tbssessiryi, the eln't&io idea of the 

* cornn-oopuu * brimming over with the kindly fruits of the earth is well 
displaced, aud on cither side project, what are clearly intended to 
represent corn-cars. Generally, however, the treatment is more conven¬ 
tional, though in every instance it would seem as if fruits or corn were 
the objpets intendod to be understood as filling the * liorn.’ So far as I 
know, the ‘ corna-oopiiw ’ ib always borne, on these gold coins by the god¬ 
dess Ardoqjiro, sending. In the Peshawar find there wore several of 
such coins and ono with tlio legend of Mioro (No. 49 of Catalogue) but 
whether with the usual standing figure of a goddess is not quite certain, 
though such* is probable from the wording of*the catalogue. In copper 

, cqjrs, however, of Ooerki, of tho elephant and rider typo, the ‘ cornu¬ 
copias ’ though usually carried by the goddess Ardoohro, is also occasion¬ 
ally seen in the hand of Mao. Now the name Mao on these eoing, is* 
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generally applied ton male deity, whom tbe crescent moon behind his 
shoulders proves to be the masculine moon, the Deus Luna, or * Soma of 
the Hindis. But on those coins whereon the * cornu-copi© ’ is borne by 
Mao, the deity is feminine and without the orescent moon behind her 
shoulder, or in other words the title Mao is occasionally bestowed on the 
deity usually named Ardochro.# 

In every single instance that has come under ^my observation, the 
1 cornu-copi©’ on the Indo-Scythiau coins in gold or copper of Ooerki, 
Knnerki, or Bazdeo, though various in design, never present the peculiar 
type which it assumes on the Gupta coins, neither is the peculiar type 
of the Gupta cornu-copi© ever represented that I am aware of on either 
the gold or copper coins of the ordinary Indo-Scythian mintage, though 
seen in some coins of a*different type classed by Wilson with the Guptas: 
A. A. PI. XVIII, fig. 25 and by Mr. Smith as Indo-Scythiau, one being 
figured on his Plato IV, fig. 6. Prof. Wilson (A. A. p. 427) describes 
those as “ rude coins ” and so perhaps many of them are; but two in my 
possession attributable to ‘ Bri ffhaka ’ aud ‘ Sita,’ are as well designed and 
as clearly cut and stamped as the bulk of tlio Gupta coins, though display, 
ing a stiff and formal mannerism quite distinct from either the Gupta 
coins on the one hand, or the Indo-Scythian on the other. 

On the copper coins the * comu-copi©' is either entire, or bifid at the 
top. In all the specimens I have seen of the ‘ cornu-copi© * borne by 
Mao, it is distinctly, and sometimes deeply bifid, whilst the same symbol 
on the copper coins whereon "Ardochro is figured, is entire at the top. 
'Efeis, however, is not a distinctive character, as on the gold* coins 
Ardochro is represented bearing, both typos of the symbol. In A. A. PI. 
XII, fig. 5 and PI. XIV, figs. 4 and 5, tbe undivided type of cornu-copi© 
is figured and this is certainly the commonest form, bpt a gold coin of 
Ooerki figured jjy Thomas (Jainism, PI. 11, fig. 16) the cornu-copi© is 
distinctly bifid, though not to the same extent as is seen on '"the copper” 
coins, with more on the reverse, and I have a vejy similar gold Coin with 
the ‘ cornu-copi© ’ distinctly though not deeply bifid. It is not from the 
same die as that figured by Thomas, as. the ' nimbus * is complete, where¬ 
as on the figured coin’it is only represented on frfcnt of the king’s face. 

The * cornu-copi© ’ (as it is called) on the Gupta coinage' differs 
cbnsiderably from either type of the symbol on the Indo-Scythian coins, 
and this difference is too constant and circumstantial ^o be the result 

* On another of these copper coins of Ooerki, Mao is also represented as a stale 
figure with nimbus, and no cr&oent behind the shoulders, bnt the emblem of 
Vulcan ; in his right hand a hammer, with a small handle (like the bamboo hmfiife 
of an Indian smith's hammer) and in Ms left, resting against his shoulder, a pMr ef> 
pincers precisely like those now nsed in an Indian bazaar by an iron-smith. 
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merely of accident or inferior execution. On this point Mr. Smith 
pertinently remarks: “ The suggestion that the figure of the Ardokro 
goddess was adopted by Samudra, in mere Imitation of a foreign design 
does not appear tenable. The coins with this reverse undoubtedly show 
evident traces of foreign influence, but they are far from being mechani¬ 
cal copies of alien design.” 

If this view is cyrreot, os is probably tho caso the question arises, 
whether this constant difference in type of the ‘ cornu-copioo ’ symbol 
which is found to exist on the Indo-Scythian and Gupta coins respective¬ 
ly, dock not mark a con espouding divergence of ideas, represented 
respectively by each typo of the * cornu-copiro * symbol 9 That such is 
the case with the ‘ fillet ’ ihore are, as has been shown good grounds for 
supposing, and in like manner a close examination.of the Gupta ‘ cornu¬ 
copia! ’ suggests that tho idea it represents is eutuely different from that 
of plenty and abundance, and that it stands leally for, and in an adoptive 
and conventional mode of representing tho native object of symbolical 
worship, the snake or Nuga. 

The point wherein tho ‘ cornn-eopioe * symbol on the G upta coins, 
diverges from its classic prototype *on the Imlo-Scythian coins is this, 
that whereas- the latter has always the appearance of a receptacle stored 
with tho kindly fruits of the earth, among which, in tho best executed 
examples, heads of grain may distinctly fee recognised, tho Gupta symbol 
is closed above by a more or less convex line ornamented by a variable 
number of approximately equal and equidistant pellets or dots. Now 
bearing in mind that Die symbol may be intended for tho divine Naga, 
it is by no means au undue stretch of tho imagination to regard these 
pellets as a conventional mode of representing a polycophalic Naga, 
whether we regard each pellot ns corresponding to one of the heads or a 
mere jewel or ornament indicative of as many heads as pollets. Of the 
coins figured by Mr. Smith on PI. II, Tig. 3 displays 5 pellets, figs. 3, 7, 8, 
show 7 pellets and figs. 1 and 11,8 pollets and similaily in tHe figures 
given in A. A. PI. XVTO, flip number of pellets ranges from 5 to 

It yet remains to connect this Gupta ‘ comn-copuo ’ with the Ndga 
and though Mr. Smith^Loes not allude to any stich.idea yet both his own 
Plates and Plate XVIII of the Ariana Antiqna furnish on close exami¬ 
nation sufficient cvidonce to establish this i*athor slartliug conclusion. 
In A. A. Pi. XVIII, fig. 6 the curved body of a suake is indicated on the 
right hand side of the figure, tho entiro animal being above the couch or 
throne thereon the goddess is seated. In fig. 8 of tho same Plato, the 
body of the snake seems to pass behind the baek of the goddess and come 
out jn front of the right instep whence it curves up o\ er the left knee, 
the tail resting on the throne. In fig. 9* a somewhat similar arrangement 
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is seen ’though not quite so clearly made out. Turning now. to Mr. 
Smith’s paper, the first coin suggestive of a serpentine termination of 
the ‘ cornu-copies' symbol is fig. 8 of PI. II. The snake’s body in this 
coin oomes round to tho front, crosses the lap of the goddess and 
depends on one side from the left knee. This is not clearly to be seen 
on the plate, but is very distinct on a fine coin of the same type in my 
possession. In fig. 6, PI. ITI, the goddess is represented sitting on a 
lion, and is described in the text (Page 186) as holding a flower in the 
left hand. Now this object is very unlike the flowers seen on other 
Gupta coins, as for instance in figs. 7 and 8 of the same Plate and in figs. 
1 and 10 of PI. IT, and is with greater probability intended for a*snake 
with distended hood, displayed on a level with the head of the goddess, 
a distinct fold of the snake’s body being very distinctly soen in contact 
with the left knee. In some figure a sort of loop in this position may 
be held to represent the loose sleeve of the goddess, but in the prosent 
instance, it cannot possibly be thus explained, nor does there soem to be 
any alternative explanation to that now proposed. 

Another indication of the true nature of the ‘ cornu-cophc ’ symbol 
borne by the Ardochro goddess on the Gupta coins is in the object seen 
at her feet. Of this Prof. Wilson thus speaks (A. A. Page 423). 

“ Instead of the lotus also, and the Indian mode of being seated, tho 
female is often represented as sitting on a high-backed chair, with her 
feet on a footstool.” Now this 1 Ardochro footstool,’ so called, can ouly 
be so regarded, not because it bVars any distinct impress of anything of 
the sort, but because it was plainly intended by tho artist to represent 
something ; and being at tho feet of the goddess, a stool seemed a pro¬ 
bable conjecture. But the stbol so called, is simply the portion of a 
circle, and the execution of the coins is such as to render tho idea wholly 
untenable that the artist lacked tho ability of giving kme closer resem- 
blanco to a ‘ stool,’ to the object In question, had such beefi his design. 
The addition of only a few rough lines aud cuts ou the * die ’ would have 
left no doubt, tliat a ‘ stool' was what tho feet iff the figure were reposing 
on ; as it is, the feet are simply encircled with a line, the area enclosed 
by which being ornamented with pollets or dots. The coins figured., in 
A. A. PL XIV, figs. 19, 20, 21, aud 22 support this contoution, that it is 
not from want -of artistic capacity that the so-called ‘ stool ’ is so very 
imperfect a representation of the object specified. » 

If on the other hand the ‘ cornu-copire ’ symbol is regarded as a con¬ 
ventional or covert representation of tho ‘ Naga ’ or snake, then the * stool * 
so called, at the feet of the goddess, at once resoly^s itself into tho 
terminal coil of the monster’s body, vindicating the powers of the artiajb 
from the reproach of inadequately representing what it was his intention 
*to convey. 
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Supposing this interpretation of the * footstool * so called is accepted, 
then the dotted area whereon the feet of the goddess rest; will represent 
the solid earth bounded or encircled by a fold of the mystic snake or 
N&ga, whose presence is equally appropriate and in union with Hindi 
feeling, whether the symbol be regarded as introduced in honour of S'iva 
or Vishnu, or to please the votaries of both. 

There is an objection which might be raised, with reference to PI. 
II, fig. 3 to tho identification of the ‘ footstool ’ so called with the termi¬ 
nal portion of tho snake’s body, of which tho cornu-cophe represents the 
expanded hood, and that is that on tho coin alluded to, tho extremity of 
the tail of the snake is soon recurved over .tho left kneo of the goddess, 
though the ' footstool ’ is also seen at her foot. 

As previously remarked, however, a coin in. my possession whilst 
displaying veiy clearly tho tail of the snake as indicated in tho Plate, 
offers a somewhat different treatment to that usnnlly seen on both gold 
and copper coins, of the so-called ‘ footstool,' and this slight alteration 
in design, is no doubt caused by tho vciy fact in question of the tail of 
tho snake represented by the eonni-eojmp, being in this instance visible 
to its terminal ion. Usually 1 ho tail is so arranged ns to allow of the 
‘footstool ’ being considered as a teiminal fold of the snake’s body ; in 
the case under consideration that is not so, and a slight but important 
modification is introduced which though present in the figured coin is 
still more clearly displayed on the finer coin in my possession. Usually 
tho Ardocbro footstool is represented b/an oval line, bounded in part 
by tbo drapery of the figure, and which would very well represent a 
footstool if only some indication of logs were added. Tn my more per¬ 
fect coin, the oval is incomplete, a cletfr space intervening between the 
ends and tbo drapery j in other words, it is no footstool which lies at the 
feet of the goddesS but % curved snake. The eoin is too well executed 
and in suph preservation, that thefe is no*room to doubt that such was 
the inlonlion of the artist, and nothing but a foregone conclusion could 
allow of any doubt but that tlie cornu-copiaa on this com represent^ one 
snake and the ‘footstool ’ another. 

% On some less artistic examples, the line representing this snako is 
double, and it is not clear whether we arc to regard this duplication, as 
representing a second snake, or as merely tho result? of inferior execu¬ 
tion, my own impression strongly inclining to the latter conclusion. 

A coin in jny possession, procured in the Pan jab, with the name 
‘ Sita’ 5n it, and of precisely the same class pf coins as that figured by 
Mr. Smith, TPl? IV, fig. 6, proves that a similar interpretation of the 
* cornu-copiffl ’ symbol can be applied in their caso also. This is not 
clearly seen on the figured coin, as whltt is really the snake’s body, there 
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appears as what might be the sleeve from wliich the arm of the goddess 
protrudes, but on my more perfect coin, the sleeve or cuff appears as a 
fold above the loop which would seem to bo intended as a fold of the 
snake's body, round the arm of the goddess, with the extremity of the 
tail just visible on her left knee. 

In support of the views here put forth reference has only been made 
to coins in my own cabinet or Iho&e figured in th% ‘Ariaua Anti qua,’ 
Mr. Thomas’s * Jaiuism or the early faith of Asoka,’ and Mr. Smith’s 
paper, all works readily accessible to the Indian reader, but an examina¬ 
tion of tho fine scries of Gupta coins in the British Museum, sfrongly 
bears out the fact of the Gupta «cornu-copioo ’ being (by its mode of repre¬ 
sentation on tho best samples) a conventional symbol of tho ‘ N&ga’ and 
the only point I cannot explain satisfactorily to myself, is how this very 
obvions inteipretation has luthcito escaped ihe notice of the many far 
abler antiquaries than myself who have studied these coins; for once 
enuntiated, the idea seems almost as obvious, as the celebrated problem 
of the egg propounded by Columbus. 


The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir.—By Chas. J. Rodgers, 

M. It. A. S , Member of the Numismatic Society , London , and Asso¬ 
ciate Member of tho Asiatic Society of Benyal. (With 3 Plates ) 

When I wrote my small paper on “ The Copper Coins of the 
Sultans of Kashmir ” I mentioned the fact of my possessing square silver 
coins of five SullAns. The publication of my papors on the coins of 
Kashmir caused other numismatists to search and the Result was a great 
find of coins of both tho Sultans affd Maharajahs. I too ujas arouBed 
from my lethargy aud led to see if I could not get a few more coins, and 
1 dared, to hope that as I liad publishod the copper coins of ton Sultans, 
I might perhaps secure the silver coins of tho same number of kings. 
I tried all the bazaars of the Panjab, but they^ gave me nothing. ,A 
friend of mine ti a veiling from tho Jhelum to K&ngra along the outskirts 
of .Jammu triod overy village bazaar, and he, was successful in getting 
several coins amongst which was one of Mahmud Shah a name hitherto 
unknown in the annnlB of Kashmir, and of whom I have not as yet seen 
a copper coin. But more, than this he obtained the silver coiuto of no 
less than five of the old Mab&rajahs in fine condition. These are round 
and are similar to the copper coins only of much finer workmanship. 
This success led me to try for myself in Jammd and its environs. 
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I accordingly secured the services of an intelligent native who could 
read Persian well and draw a little, and who was moreover honest and 
so active as to seem-almost ubiquitous. He made two or three journeys 
CU my behalf and the result was that on starting from Amritsar on a 
year’s furlough I had the pleasure of taking with me ooins with the 
names on them of no less than seventeen Saltans. One of them, how* 
ever, had come to me in exchange from my revered friend General 
Cunningham,—that of Fatli Shah. During my absence Dr. Stulpnagel 
employed the same young man wiih equally good results for he obtained 
an additional coin, that of Yaqub Shah’s. I afterwards secured a second 
one for General Cuuningham. The accompanying three plates represent 
the coins thus obtained. 

I do not think I can do better than transcribe the inscriptions so 
far as I can decipher them. Perhaps more successful numismatists or 
happior possessors of better specimens will he able to put me right on 
several points. I need not say how happy I shall be to be corrected as 
what I am in search of is historical .correctness. We mnst not be 
shocked at the revelations of tho coins. Here they are, the metal 
records, struck, as wo have every ri$ht to believe, by tho Sult&ns them¬ 
selves during the time of their leign. We pmst take them exactly as 
they are— 


Margin. 

a*} 

do. do. do! 


Variant of No. 8. • 
Illegible. 

P P ***" 

j Au * jjt* l / 

Smudged copy of above. 
Muddled copy of margin 
of No. 

££* **•* j) t* 


Reverse in 
scalloped 

Obverse. 


lozenge. 

No. 


glA ^UdLJ, 

1 

do. * 


2 

do. 

APf 

^IkUf 

3 

do. 

AVI 

do. do. do? 

4 

do.* 

gtA pbjtjll yjUaLJi 

6 

do. 

do. do. do. 

6 

do. 

bUi 

7 

* 

do. 

iU^u 1^.6Hi yikUi 

8 

do. 

do. do. do. 

9 

do. 

do. do. do. 10 
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Reverse in 

Margin. scalloped Obverse. 

lozenge. No. 

The reverses of theses 

two coins are so bad I >■ 11 

do. ^ do. do. 12 
A** - JJl 13 

LS) [ * Of 1 **, 

do. 
do. 


WT,V VV ‘ M --- - - I 

have not drawn them. j 
Afc»(_£* 

*.}U £«.i J 

do do. do. 

£*«• aw <jr* 

Illegible. 

Copy of margin of Nos. 
2 or 7 

J *W ^ 

J 

Illegible. 


do. 


do. 


Iaj ( ? ) U1 

i ( * J J ) -S 1 ^ 9 
***** S A • 

^(£u^j 4V» (^1 *1 AV 

CrA* J 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

^jJL, j 


Aw ^j 9 


do. 

do. 


do. do. 14 

gig* ^ILuil jjae)l\ 15 

• y 

glt& ti/kl-ull [6 

*uju*iw *mh ^ «Ji 17 


do. jjjikl-iJf 18 

m 

do. LS) U *♦** 19 

11 ( 1 )»u 

jX+SlS 1>*S^ ^**4) 20 


3 

\ 

IS) { * 

8U.)h 


do 

do. 

do. 

do. 

21 

i vr 

* do. 

do. 

do 

22 


( 5 ) i a i 

• do. do. 24 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


•do. 


do. 26 


V-iUyj <X*JSS* 26 

J6L*. 27 
<jyU sUiA'j 
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JdArgin. 

Unintelligible and not 
given. 

Not given but date same 
as on 28. 

% */ 

j ifW**"* tf* 

Ajl+lt+J j 

4W jjf£ ^ 

oUL&a oiu iav 

&ij 

** *i» yj^ nr 

Uj&Jj) Aim j^m 

Same as 35. 

tftUwA c MS i AV 

• iM 4> j * 

(?) 1 J>y ** *J £!;& 

>• jUlA~| |*V 

<*J4U. Ja. *Vf jjS ( • 

* do. do. • 


Reverse in 


scalloped 

Obverse. 

lozenge. 

No. 

ji+mS 

jHe *4*^ 29 


sU^U * 

do. 

iJ%Q> f e;tUJ| go 


tl+as* 

do. 

|(A jL* jylhUh 81 


AVI® 

do. 

tU» a* jbb* (Jas s^r tythJLJf $2 


Ai*r 

• 


a♦«* ^ fJsu.Hl ^Ual-Jl 33 



do. 

vJu-y A+X' 0 ^JiJl ji*ai 84 

• 


do. 

v> a*j ^oJl 83 

• 

iS)L* *U,>b 

do. 

I^U U ai uitkLJt 3$ 

• 

(?) Ml* 

same as 85. 

same as 35. 37 

do. 

iSJ 1 * A*** t 38 


• jjS | *♦«* jjapjff 89 

jfa igy* 40 

l°V j&> iSj** w »«• 41 

»* jfa 42 

CU&fJ 


Coins Nos. 39 and 40 &e copper. They are given* to illustrate remarks 
made in the course of ibis essay on the silver coins of the Sultans. 
They are both of them new to numismatists not having yet been published. 
No. 40 is eioeedingly rare. I have only seen one other like it. 

There are several points calling for notioe in the above list of coins 
£1$ On some^oins the dates are given in two ways in figures and in 
yrords. Some £ave only the words (2) In sbrne cases tlie date is in 
Ambit words in others in Fersmp. (3) The same date,— viz., $42 
shears in Arable words on the mai-gins of coins which either possess. 
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another date in figures or are the coins of kings who reigned long 
after 842. One coin of Muhammad Shah So. 32, PI. Ill has the date 
842 in figures as well as words. (4) The date on coin No. I, PI. I* 
is certainly like the date on the coins of Zain nl Abidin, And yet 
No. I is a coin of Sikandar the father of this king. It is just possible 
that Zain ul Abidin struck the coin in honour of his father. All the 
silver coins I have yet seen of Zain ul Abidin liavo one date 842 in 
both figures and wor<|s, the figures appearing on the obverse and the 
words in the corners of the reverse. Hasan Shah’s coins havo on them 
876 in figures on the obverse and yet 842 in Arabic words on the reverse. 
Path Shdh and Nadir Sh&h in his earlier years used the same date 842 
as far as I can judge. (5) The reverse of a coin of Akbar, No. 28, 
PI. II seems to have been struck with the very die that was used for 
Mahmtid’s coin No 18, PI. Li, the year having the same 961 two 
years before Akbar came to the tluone. All this is very strange. It 
reduces tho value of tho coins as aids in historical research to a mini¬ 
mum. What we want in the history of Kashmir is an accurate and 
trustworthy chronology and yeti he coins which we usually regard aft 
worthy of trust prove in this caso to be worthless or nearly so. All the 
manuscript histories I have as yet consulted give different dates. They 
all vary from Piinsep. And Piinsep and all the MSS, differ from 
the coins The later coins, however, soem trustworthy. I think we may 
accept the date in figures on Hasan Shah’s coin, 876. Tho date on both 
tho silver and capper coins of Haidar Shah is m figures 874. This date 
was evidently a favourite one for 1 have a small copper coin of Muham¬ 
mad Shah and also of Path Shah with this date on in figures. There 
are parallel cases to this. In my paper on the Sikh coins I showed 
that Baujit Singh adhered to the year 1884 A. S. for ten years and 
to 1886 A. S the Sikhs adhered until fcliey teased coining. But in 
small figures on the other side the real year was inserted.* Again the 
H 1£. I. Company struck coins at Farruhhabad on which the year is 
invariable 45th of Shah Alam • at, Murslied&baJ 19th year. Surat and 
Calcutta mints oach had an invariable year. Fortunately we have no 
need of numismatic aid for the period of the Company's rule. * 

It will be seen that no coins of the early Sultdns have as yet been 
found* If my reading of the date of coin No. 1, pi. 1, bearing Sikaa-r 
dar’s name be correct then the first silver coins are thosS of Zainul 
Abidin. We have, however, Sikandar’s coins in copper. In my own 
small cabinet I have five undoubtedly his and several dpnb&oi ones. 
Every cabinet of coins in &e Pan jab oontains a lot of coins of Kashmir 
in copper which no one has yet been able to assign to any known rtiler, 

, It is very peculiar that no coins bearing the name of Habib 
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hidfe yet been found. ' It ia probable, however, that although Habib’s 
name occurs in inscriptions the name of the coins was Mahmfid. 

Again w<& hare on the coinB the name of Nddir Sh&h. Now, no 
list of kings gives this name. They all have Ndauh Shdh. This must 
have arisen from some mistake of the early copyists unless indeed his 
name was Nfidir Shah on his coins and Nazuk Shdh in the mouths of 
the people. In one MS. in the British Museum the name N&zuk Shdh is 

spelt variously and All the MSS. read 

N&zUleand all the coins both in silver and coppor read Nddir. No coin 
has yet been found with Ndzuk on it. 

There were two kings of the name of* Shams nd Din. I think the 
coins are those of the second and not of the first king of that name. 
Unfortunately neither of the coins I figuio has a‘margin worth drawing. 
It is perfectly illegible. Hence no dale can bo made out. 

Of Isldm Shdh and Hnmayfin 1 shall speak in another place. 

It seems to me that these coins evidence that Arabic was nob much 
studied in Kashmir, or if studied, tho knowledge of it was confined to 
the Muhammadan saints and sages with accounts of whoso accomplish¬ 
ments and virtues Muhammad A'zirn s book abounds. The knowledge 
did not get into the mint. The reign of Zinin ul Abidin was, however, 
favourable to learning In the confusion which followod learning was but 
lightly esteemed. 

The coins vary very little There is a certain monotony about them. 
They are all square They have the same kind of lozenge on the 
reverse The differences ih the inscriptions will bo at onco visible. 
There are two the names on which I caijnot make out. Nos. 36 and 38. 
PL III. Perhaps some one has better specimens. No. 30 is the pro¬ 
perty of my leaipod friend Dr. Stulpnagel as is also No. 35. I liave 
much pleasure in acknowledging the # kmdncss which placed the coins at 
my service * The same pleasant duty I Have to perform to Gopera! 
Cunningham for the use # of No. 37 All the rest of the coins are or .were 
in my cabinet. Many have found rost* in tho Biitish Museum. 

When Akbar had got a fair hold on the country then he struck 
rupees in Kashmir with his own peculiar inscription on them. Nos. 41 
and 42, PI. Ill are two rupees of this kind struck in Srinagar. No. 40 
is a copper d&m struck in the same city. No. 39 is a copper coin of 
Akbar following the style of the old SuMns. 

Th <4 weight of the square silver coins varies from 91 to 96 grains. 
The lightest'is pne of Shams ud Din’s the heaviest one of Yfisuf Sh&h’s. 
Zain ul Abidin’s coins vary as much as 3 grains. Some are worn more 
frfrfcn others. If the coins of Shams udJDin are of the 1st king then we 
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can understand their being so much worn. But we cannot understand 
why his immediate successors’ coins have not been found yet. 

The five silver ooins of the Maharajah’s which I ha^jj^vaary from 83 
to 87-9 grains. This weight is about 10 grains less than the average 
Weight of the Muhammadan coins. Hence we cannot say that these 
square coins are the successor of the Hindu coins which were called 
paddhas. The difference between the copper coins* of tho MAh&r&jahe 
and their silver coins is this ; on the reverse instead of the word deva, 
the name of the coin quw is given. The word nsed in Farisht^when 
Bpeaking of these coins is Si kka 

Perhaps it will mako matters easier if now without further pream¬ 
ble we give a slight sketch of the History of Kashmir under its own 
SultAns, and thus show who the people were whose coins we have here 
drawn. Throughout T shall be guidod by Fanslita whose authority seems 
trustworthy and who seems to have consulted trustworthy authorities. 

Shah Mir .—In the reign of Smha Devn in the year 715 A. H. =s 
1815 A D., one yoar after tho battle of llnunockburu, a faqir by name 
ShAh Mirza or Shah Mir appeared in Kashmir. He gave himself oat 
to be a descendant of Arjnn one of tho Pandds. So he was of Hindu 
descent though of tho Muhammadan religion. He became a servant of 
Smha Deva who, however, dxod shortly afterwaids. Siuha^Deva was 
succeeded by Binchina Deva whb made ShAh Mirza his wazir and the 
tutor of his son Chandar. Binchina Deva died in 1318 A. D. and he 
was succeeded by a xelntive of His named UdyAna Deva who came from 
K^ndabAr. This Maharajah mado Shah’ Mirza his wakil and h\s two 
sons Jamshcd and Ali Slier received appointments. ShAh MirzA had 
two other sons Sarashanak and ttindal. These also obtained poWfer and 
office Too late UdyAna Dova found out his mistake. Tho father and 
four sons grew daily in wealth and power. The* Maharajah was a mere 
cypher in tho land. At last in 747*A. D. he died. His widow Kot&h 
Ban^ desired Shah MirzA to put Chandar his pupil and the son of 
Binchina Deva on tho throne, and himself tp hold the reins of govern* 
ment as before. He did not obey. She raised an army and went 
against him and was doEeated and taken prisoner. She at length ceh- 
sented to marry Shah MirzA and to become a Muhammadan. One day 
and one night she spent as his wife. The next day she was seized and 
Sent to prison. And then ShAh Mirza, causing coins to be%truck, and 

the khutba to be read, in his own name ascended the throne with ijls 

• 

* General Cunningham gays in a letter received from him, llth May 1^84 
™ I have ascertained by actual assay that tho so-called silver Hindu coins of Xfif&j 
mix do not contain even the feintestjaraoe of silver. They are simple white $mglg! 
made of sme and ooffyer.*' * 1 
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title, |f Shams ud Din. (Tliero is just a possibility that coins Hos. 11 
494 .1$ art of this Sultdn. The points in favour of this "view are (l) 
the aWh&io tojMjfrpf the letters, (2) light weight evidently caused by 
Whar, and (3) the fact that Shams nd Din I was a mler of some import¬ 
ance^ whereas Shams nd Din II was a puppet king.) 

Be reigned in all three years and died in his eightieth year. His 
reign would seem to have been a beneficial ono. He raised two families 
to eminence the Chakks and the Makaris. From these two families 
the cl^ief generals and leaders and soldiers were drawn. He left the 
throne to his two sons Jamshod and All Sher. This waR about 750 
A. H. as Shams fid Din obtained the throne about 747 A. H. and reigned 
three years. 

(The above is one account. A manuscript history says that Zuljd 
in 724 A. H. oame to Kashmir with an army of Turks and Moguls when 
Rinchina was king. This Zulju is ruprosentod as marrying Rinchina’s 
widow. The MS. goes on to say that Shamsher got the throne in 
742 A. H. and Ak-ud-Din in 74H, A. H. # "Wo must not expect exactness 
in either names 01 * dates from native historians. Indeed all throughout 
we may lay this down as an axiom that ignorant cop} ists can never be 
trusted to mako accurate copies of bookq they do not understand. 
Another J^fS. which 1 consulted on a former occasion has it that Ratan- 
giri was the first Sultan of Kashmir and'that he was a second Solomon. 
Zuljti is said to havo come from Kandahar and to have returned 
there.) 

Aid- ud-Din. —After tlif death of Shams-ud-Din, the brothers fought 
for the throne for about fourteen months. Eventually Shah Jamshed 
was defeated and Ali Sher came to'the throne under the title of 
Ald-ud-Vm and he made his younger brother Sherdskanak his waqil. 
In the early years bf his*reigu there was plenty in tho land, but the 
latter part^)f it was troubled withffamiue* One good law he made 
that no bad woman should have any inheritance from her husband. 
This law acted well. Ifc*resty»ined tho women. This lets in a little^ight 
on the social condition of that time and land. Ala-ud-Din reigned 
ty&elve years eight months and thirtoon days. « 

Bhahdb-ud-D'm .—His younger brother ascended tho throne under 
the name of Shahab-nd-Din. He was a great conqueror. The day that 
passed without the receipt of a report of some victory or other obtained 
by his troops he did not count as a day of liis life. Kandahdr and Gazni 
feared him. He himself went to Peshdwar and threaded the passes of 
the Hindd ktEsh. He planted his tents on the banks of the Satlaj 
and in the way the Rdjah of Nagarkot (Kdngrah) gave in his submission. 
1 TWs rdjah was just returning from 4 a plundering expedition in the 
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direction of Delili and part of the plunder was given as a present to 
Sbahab-ud-Din. Little Tibet also sent a message desiring peace. 

On bis return to bis capital be made his younger brother Hmdal his 
heir to the exclusion of bis sous Hasan Khan and Ali Khan whom he 
sent away in the direction of Delili. He reigned, in all, 20 years. In 
his reign Mu sal mans wore few in the land, but as this king built a city 
which he called by his own name, lie^croated in it .a mosque, probably 
the first built in the valley. 

Ku/ub-ud-Din .—Hindal succeeded him under the title of $£utub- 
ud-Din. His reign was disturbed by troubles at tlie bottom of which 
was his nephew Hasan Khan.* lie is said to have roigned fifteen years 
five months and to have died in 795 A. H. 

Working back froiti this date with the data which our historian 

has supplied us with, wo shall find that Kutub-ud-Din A. H. 
ascended the throne in ... ... ... 781 

Sbahal)-nd-Dhi ... ... ... ... 7(51 

Ala-ud-Din ... ... ... ... 748 

•Tamshod ... ... ... ... 740 

Shams-ud-Dm ... r ... ... ... 743 

We have seen before tlrnt it was in 747 Shams-ud Din camo to the 
throne. 

Tho “ Nama-i-Slialian-i-Kashmir” gives 790 A. H. as the year of 
Kutnb-uft-Dm’s death and the Tawarikh-i-Kashmir’’ gives 795. Litho¬ 
graphed editions of Farishtah give 79(5 A. H. Prinscp’s Tables givo 
799 A.. TT. General Cunningham makes it in 1380 A. D. — 788.A. H. 
The five authorities bring it within a compass of eight years, so that no 
one of them is very much out. The Muhammadan historian concludes 
his account of tlie above icign with an Arabic question |4*l *lJt j 

and God knows what is right. This is his way of getting out of the 
difficulty. With onr present knowledge it must be ours too. r 

ftU arnlar .—It was somewhoro about tlie end of the reign of 
Richard II, that Sikandar the son ( of Kutubrud-Din. ascended the throne 
of Kashmir. Ho was young having been born in his father’s later years. 
His mother Surah looked after his interests. SJie drove away Sikam- 
dar’s fathor-m-law. Rai Mu dart, a noble of %he court poisoned Sikan- 
dar’s younger brother Haibat Khdn and thus relieved him of this 
source of anxiety. But the poisouer fearing the king obtained permis* 
sion to conquer Little Tibet. This he accomplished and then revolted. 
Sikandar in person moved against him and Rdi Mddari was defeated and 
being taken prisoner be poisoned himself. Sikandar then looked alter 
Tibet cm bis own account. 

* It wa«. at this time that T^aimur made his descent upon India. 
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Sikandar at once sent in his submission and gave Taimtir’s ambassadors 
much gold and many presents. Sikandar was ordered to present him¬ 
self with propter presents on Taimur’s return from Dehli. Ho got 
ready all he could. But he was told by sone of Taim&r’s servants that 
he must give at least 3,000 horses 1,00,000 ashrafis. These vast num¬ 
bers of to him valuable things were unobtainable. He therefore excused 
himself to Taimtir by saying that he had nothing worthy of being 
offered to so great a sovereign, but that ho would return to his home and 
prepay? a right royal present for him. Taimiir guessed that his nobles 
had been trying to squeeze all they could out of Sikandar and accepted the 
exouse. Sikandar got all ready, but whetf he got out of Kashmir with 
his gifts, by the pass of Biramula be found Taimiir had crossed the 
Indus and was on his way to Samarqand. Thither ho sent ambassadars 
with his offerings and ho himself returned to Kashmir. 

Sikandar was an excoodingly geuorous man. Hearing of this, 
learned men from Iraq and Klioivtsan and Mavara-un-Kahr flocked to his 
court in such numbers that it became an.example to the courts of those 
provinces. Sayyid Muhammad, one of the learned men, instructed the 
king in all the rites of the Muhammaflau religion. But Syah But a Brah¬ 
man convert to Islam was made prime minister and to him were con¬ 
signed all the affairs of Iho stato. This minister signalized his term of 
office by a zeal m the persecution of fiis former oo-religiomsts such os 
has seldom been seen in the history of religious turn-coats. The king 
(of course acting on the advice of his prime minister) ordered all Hindis 
to become Musalmans or leave the country. Ho forbad the use of the 
tiki on the forehead aud commanded that women should not be burned 
(dong with their husbands. All idols of silver and gold were ordered to 
bo melted down. M&ny of tlio Brahmans rathor than obey those orders 
committed suicide. Otbfcr preferred exile. Some few became Musalm&ns. 
The Snltail used evory exertion t3 destroy idols. One famous MahA 
Deo and one Ohakk Deo were destroyed by his orders, When # these 
idols were broken flames issued froni the fracture. These flames were 
supposed by tho Hindus to be miraculous, but the Suit An rightly 
judged they were caused by the superior science* of the Brahmans, and 
stayed not his hand ttAil all were destroyed. Under one of these 
temples it was said a copper plate was found with au inscription on it 
to the effdbt that the temple had been built by Lilitawat Baja who had 
consulted the astrologers as to whether it would remain and how long. 
The answer,was tliat it should stand 1,001 years and then bo destroyed 
by a person of the name of Sikandar. Ttfe RAjA ordered this to be 
recorded on a copper plate and that this plato should be pnt in a copper 
box for safety under the temple. Tho*Sultan is said to have remarked 
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on hearing the inscription read to him, that had the plate been on fbe 
wall he would not havo destroyed the temple and thus would have Upset 
the pretensions of tlie astrologers. 

Sikandar by such acts as these earned for himself amongst Musal- 
xnans the title of ButshiJcan or Iconoclast. Like the bigot he was, he 
forbad all use of wine in his dominions. He at last died of a burning 
fever in the year 819 A. H after a reign of 20 years and 9 months. 
His death look place one year after the battle of Agincourt. Hence his. 
persecution of the Biahmans was contemporaneous with the persecu¬ 
tions of the Lollards in England, and the result was much the same iu 
both countries. Kashmir is ndw one of the head quarters of Brahmanism 
and lessons of intolerance learned 500 years ago seem not to have been 
forgotton. 

Alt Sher. —Sikandar left throe sons Mir Kh&n, to whom he gave 
the kingdom and the title Ali Sher, Shahi Khan and Muhammad 
Khan. 

When Ali Shor ascended the thiono the converted Brahman Syab 
But was kept on as wazir. His treatment of his former co-religionists 
became more and more severe. The Brahmans fled the country until 
not so much sb tho sign of one remained, fctyah But’s persecutions Soon 
came to an end for he was earned off by consumption After Ins death 
Ali Slier determined to see tho world. He made his brother Shahi 
Khan, a young man of gieat ability, Ins viceroy during his absence. 
Going by the way of Jammu All Sher was persuaded to return to 
Kashmir to wrest the ieins of government itom Shahi Xh&n. He was 
successful and Shahi Mian became a fugitive in the direction of Siilkot 
where he met with a Gliakkar named Jasrat who lad escaped from the 
hands of Taimtir in Samarqand and had attained to something like king- 
ship in the Panjab. Ali Sher followed him. c But Sh&lii Khan and 
Jasrat defeated him in a flight attack and hero he is lost °to history. 
He li£id reigned six years and nine months when this event happened 
in 826 A. H. Some authorities say be wenfcon a pilgiimage. 

Zain-ul-Abidin. —Shahi Khan ascended the throne with the title of 
Zain-nl-’Abidin. The bvents of the long reignupf this the greatest of the 
Sultans of Kashmir are given without any rdirenoe to their chronolo¬ 
gical sequence. There is evidently a strong desire on the part of the 
historian to exaggerate. It is easy to tolerate this. We zffust wij aVe 
allowances. There is no doubt that the actions of the Snlt&n were 
worthy of being chronicled: they speak for themselves. ,For* half„ a 
century and more Kashmir* was blessed with the rule o i this virtuqus 
and tolerant prince ^ 

• His first i wool ded acts were those of conquest, the Paoijabafcd 
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with the aid of Jasrat, coining under his rule. Making his younger 
brother Muhammad • Khan his wazir he gave himself to the administra¬ 
tion of justice. He filled his court with the wise the Mnsalmdns and 
Hindus. He himself knew music well. He spent his time in superin¬ 
tending the agricultural improvements of the country and in increasing 
the means of irrigation. He published a common order that if any theft 
occurred the headman of the village or town where the theft occurrod 
should be held responsible. Thus theft was banished the country and 
the bac^actions of Syah But were rendered harmless. Ho abolished also 
the food rates which Syah But had established. He wrote all his com¬ 
mands on copper tablets and sent them to every town and village. Sri 
Bihut was made physician and on his application, the Brahmans whom 
Syah But’s persecution had driven out of the country were re-callod and 
had lands given to them. The poll tax on Hindus was abolished and 
the worship of idols was tolerated. The killing of cows was done away 
with. He made a covenant with the Hindus that he would rule them 
justly and according to their own law. “Everything that Sikandar had 
abolished he restored, such as the tldk<i on the forehead and even salt. 
Ho forbad the acceptance of gifts by tab slide's. He forbad merchants 
to hide merchandize in their own houses, and compelled them to expose it 
for sale at a reasonable profit. He released all tbe prisoners of former 
kings. Whatever countries ho conquered he divided the treasure 
obtained amongst his troops. He punished the rebellious and raised, up 
those of low degree. He fed the poor in a moderate fashion, so that 
they might not “ wax fat and kick.” He himself kept to one woman,— 
his wife, and looked on none other with asdesiro to possess himself of her. 
He increased the length of the yard and chain. For his own private 
use -he expended the» proceeds of his copper mines only. As Sikandar 
had melted down gold and silver idols, for purposes of coinage, the 
king gavo order that coin should be made of copper from his copper 
mines. (Ho <jold coins *>f Sikandar have been found. But ZainPul- 
'Abidin coined extensively in silver and brass. General Cunningham has 
I believe gold coins of Harsha Bajah, and the Lahore museum has a gold 
coin of Yusaf Sultan.) * ^ 

Every man was allowed to follow his own religion. No one could 
act with iuijplerance to another. All the Brahmans who had forcibly 
become Musalmans in Sikandar's time returned to their old religion. 
The king brought a canal from the mountains and built a city five koss 
in chcumfercrfee* He also made other canals and bridges. The cities 
he built he peopled with learned men and also with the homeless in 
order that travellers mi^ht bo fed and the needy relieved. The whole 
' of itaabmfr became well-irrigated. In Yer Nag be made a large build- 
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ing which he called Ldnkd. This Ver Ndg is a large pond, and the 
erection of a heavy building in it was accomplished much in the Same 
way os the masonry in wells is supported on wooden foundations. The 
name given to this building was Lanka, but the purpose was Muham¬ 
madan. Tho building was a mosque. But Muhammadan poets and 
Hindu jogis were received by the king. His wise men solved all kinda of 
difficult questions at once. 

One day a woman in the city got angry with her maid-servant* 
She wished even to kill her, bat she could, not accomplish it. 48o she 
killed her own child and went unto the king in the morning and said 
the maid had done it. The matter was laid before the wise men-who 
could make nothing out of it at first. But afterwards they called 
the maid and asked whether she had done the deod or not. She protest¬ 
ed her innocence and was told to show her confidence in her own cause 
by appearing naked before the assembly. This she refused to do saying 
she was not going to add to the evil of being accused tho additional one 
of exposure ami shame. She was then dismissed and her accuser was 
called. She was asked whether her accusation were true. She replied, 

“ If it be not, kill me.” The assembly replied, “ No, but if you are 
guiltless, strip yourself naked before us.” She was proceeding to do this 
when the king stopped her with, “ The crime is yours.” The guiltless 
maid was set free and tho guilty woman punished. 

The king did not executo persons for tlioft (he was three hundred 
years ahead of England) ho put them in fetters and made them work at 
making bricks, &c. He also foi’bad bunting.' During Ramzan ho never 
ate flesh. When his liberality,, was known, musicians of note flocked 
to his court. Kashmir becamo another country with their presence. 
One scholar of Abdul Qadir of Khorasan was an excellent performer on 
the lute. Another Mulla Jamil was both poet and singer. His name is 
a proverb in Kashmir for excellence in poetry. Jab, a celebrated maker 
of fireworks was also patronized by tho Sultan. Ho made gunpowder 
in Kashmir and. was well up ip other sciences. Dancers too found a 
patron in Zain-ul-’Abidin. Acrobats mado Kashmir their home. None 
went away unrewarded, Dasum a Kashmiri poest wrote an account* of 
the events of the Sultdn’s reign in a book called “ Zain ITaval." Bfid4 
But, a man who had committed to memory the whole of the Shah Ndma 
(a prodigious task) wrote a book on music which ho repeated beforetfeau 
Sultan. Zain ul ’Abidin himself knew Persian, Hindi and Tibetan,' 
Accordihg to his commands books were translated out^pf Arabic jnto 
Hindi, and Hindi books into Persian, &c. He ordered the Jdabdbhim^% , 
to bo translated. By his ordgrs t^feisfcory *of Kashmir, the Raj&fc - 
'Taringini waH compiled. He also caused the history of Kashmir tp lbe 
> written in Persian. 
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Heghbouriag rulers hearing of his fame became desirous of his 
friendship. Ab& S?id sent him a present of horses, moles and camels. 
Tho Snlt&n in roturn sent him aomo mauuds of saffron, pepp§r, musk, itr, 
(otto-of-roses) vinegar, shawls, cups and goblets of crystal, and other 
rarities of Kashmir. The Baja of Tibet sent him two rare swans from 
the lake of Mansni'owar. These pleased the king very much. (The 
historian adds that when milk and Avater were mixed together and 
placed before them, they sepaiatcd tho milk from tho water with their 
bill, abd drank the former and left tlio latter in the vessel.) 

At the commencement of his reign ho bad appointed his younger 
brother prime minister and his heir. On his death his son Haidar was 
appointed to tho offices held previously by Iuh father. Zain-ul-Abidin 
Ijad three sons, ’Adam Khan with whom the Sultan was always angry ; 
Hdji Khdn who was tho beloved of bis father, and Bahrain Elian his 
youngest son to whom many jagirs had been given. 

Zain-ul-Abidin must have been very rich for it is recorded of him 
that he gave a kror pieces of gold, (we«ro not told whether tlioy wore 
coins or not) 400 camel loads, for the repose of tho soul of a man whom 
he had exocuted because he had been guilty of tho death of his brother. 
(It is very strange that no gold coin of tins Sultan has been found. 
Probably tho liistoiiau means rupees. The woids zar j) and tila are 
however used in the text.) 

In these days the Sultan fell sick. What tho sickness was wo arc 
not told. But we are told how ho was cured. A jogi camo and said he 
could euro tlio king. He and his disciple gamed admission to tho king’s 
chamber and after some time the jogi was taken away weak and fnint. 
He said he had given tho king his own spirit and had taken tho king’s 
spirit into his own body. Tho author is puzzled to account for the king’s 
getting bettor. He supposes tho jogi,to bavo been a second Elijah and to 
have prayed over the king who at any rate recovered. Tho jogi was 
suitably rewarded. • • 

It is more than wo have a right to expect that Adam Khan should be 
always content with liis father’s preference of Haji Khan Ids next 
youngor brother. Adafh returning from a successful expedition against 
Tibet (Tibot was the Algiers or Tunis of Kashmir in those da>s) 
brought wj£k him much plunder and of course pleased his father. Haji 
JJhdn was orderod to Lauharkot and Adam was ordered to stay with the 
fittlt&m ^Eldji went but without permission returned. Ho evidonily 
thought Adaffi .was trying to work himself ipto tho good graces of his 
father. The* Sultdn ordered Haji bock but he refused to go, and a 
battle was fought at Pulpul in which the elder brother and tho Sultdn 
Were victorious. Hdji escaped to Bhimber. The king made a pyramid* 
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of the heads of his opponents. The result of this rebellion was that 
Adam Khan was made heir to the Snlttn and after this there were six 
years of peace. 

A famine is recordod about this time. The Sult&n distributed 
amongst the people the contents of the granaries and although the 
famine was very severe it was met. It may have been owing to the 
famine (we do not know) that the king reducod the taxation to a^ 
fourth part of the produce in some places and to a seventh part in others. 

Adam Khan seems to have been a really bad man. In his govern* 
ment of Kamraj* he was so oppressive that the people complained to the 
Sultan. Adam rebelled. Hd was, however, quieted by some strange 
action of his father. Bat Zain-ul- Abidin know his two sons. Ho re¬ 
called Haji Khan and with his aid ho drove Adam out of the valley. 
On returning home the Saltan presented his own sword to Haji and 
made him his heir. W hen frood from his brother and at peace in 
Kashmir H&ji took to drinking and caused the Sultan much anxiety. 
At this juncture the king was seized with dysentery. Haji being con¬ 
stantly intoxicated, the affairs of the kingdom became confused. The 
nobles therefore secretly recalled Adam Khan and he came and saw the 
king, before whom he stated the condition of affairs and asked him to 
appoint his successor. This the king neglected to do. Bahrain, the 
youngest brother, made the most of this opportunity and sowed tho seed® 
of dissension between Adam and Haji. The result was that Adam retired 
to Kutub-ud-Dinpur. The Sult&n became worse daily. The nobles fear¬ 
ing tho jealousies of the brothers would break out in disturbances, would 
not allow them to see him. Occasionally they placed the king on tho 
throne and ordered tho drum to bo beaten as though nothing was amiss. 
Haji and Bahram went out daily armed against Adam. The Sultdn 
bearing of this became worse and lost tho use*' of his limbs and became 
delirious. One night Adam went ihto the city alone to sbe his father. 
On that night the uobles assembled to eloct Haji as successor to the 
throne. Adam was expelled the city and Haji obtaining possession of 
the king’s stables and troasury was acknowledged Sultan. Adam went by 
the B&r&mulla pass to India. At this time Hasan Khan joined «hi® 
father Haji Khan from Poonch. This help was very opportune. 

Zain-ul-Abidin reigned in aU 52 years. He died aged 69 in the 
year 877 A. H. His reign was long and to a certain extent prosperous. 
But its close is not a. pleasant sight to contemplate. There waa 
evidently no fixed and settled law in the land. Everything ^.epeq^ed 
on tho king. The nobles,* as we have seen, now and* then exercised 

* The valley of the Pohri is caUprt Kamr&j, Pohrl joins the Jh61utn on the 
•right bank just below Sopur. Kdmraj is therefore tho N. W. valley of Kashmir. 
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certain functions. Bat 'their position and their privileges were undo- 
fined. There were elements of stability and lawfulness in the land, but 
they wanted to be worked up. There was no idea of freedom and 
without this, these very elements of stability became each a nucleus of 
selfishness and intrigue. Tho results were soon seen in the anarchy 
which ensued under tho rule of nominal kings who were placed on the 
throne as a mark for the machinations of the different parties who were 
seeking pre-eminence for purposes of self-aggrandisement and plunder. 

4Pf three historians whom I hare consulted one gives the death of 
Zain-ul-Abidin in 684 A. H. and another in 878, and tho third in 877 
A. H. Now the coins of Haidar the successor of Zain-ul-Abidin have 
on them 874 A. H., and lie reigned as wo shall soe only ono year and two 
months, lienee if the coins aro right, all the historians are wrong. 
I incline to think tho coins are correct.) 

llaidar Shah .—Haji Khan taking the title of Haidar Shah was 
crowned king, his brother Bahrain and his son Hasan placing the crown 
upon his head. The province of Kamraj was given to Hasan in jagir 
with the title of Amir-ul-Umra and heir-apparent* Bahrain received as 
his jagir tho province of Nagain.* Haidar satisfied only a portion of the 
nobles who camo to his coronation. Many returned dissatisfied. As 
the Sultan was unacquainted with the country, these nobles oppressed 
their people as much as they liked, 'llaidar made his barber Lulu his 
confidante and favourite. This low fellow at once showed his nature by 
taking bribes from all quarters, and by leading the Sultau into all kinds"of 
evil. Hasan Khan Kachld a worthy noble, was executed by Lulu. At 
this time Adam Khan, having gathered together an army arrived in 
Jammu, but when ho heard of tho fate of Hasan Knclihi he advanced 
no further. He stayed in Jammu and made himself useful in resisting 
the Moguls who were then troubling the country. In a skirmish he was 
hit in the face with an arrow and killed. Haidar, hearing of his death, 
had his corpse removed to Kashmir and caused it to be buried near the 
tomb of his fathei’. Meanwhile the king’s inebriety became confirmed; 
and at Last he became ill. Tho nobles secretly desired to mako Bahrain 
lung. The son of A<^im Khan, Fatli Khan* hearing of this in Sirlpnd 
where he was engaged in i*educing forts and towns by order of Haidar, 
returned suddenly to Kashmir with much plunder. But his coming was 
not accejffcable to the king. Things came rapidly to a crisis however. For 
Haidar one day getting intoxicated fell from the roof of his house and 
.was killed $fter a reign of 14 months.t 

Hasan Shah .—By the exertions of Alimad Aswad (the Black) 

41 , fjf 

# Nagam, South of Srinagar in tho lower hills. 

f For Coin of Haidar, soe No. 31, PI. Ill, 
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Hasan the son of Haidar was proclaimed king. His opponents were 
imprisoned. The treasuries of the Sultan were oponed and much money 
was distributed. Ahmad was made prime minister and his son Hauros 
Was made kotwal of the city. Bahrain Khan seeing the kingship had 
slipped out of his hands fled in the direction of India. Hasan began by 
renewing the edicts of Zaiu-ul-’Abidin which in the reign of Haidar had 
fallen into disuso. For this reason several discontented nobles fled to 
Bahrurn Kh&n and got him ready for an invasion of Kashmir. Others 
wrote lettois to him and inviled him to the country. Bahrain returned 
by the way of the mountains to Kamraj At last a battle was fought in 
which Bahrain and his son w f el’o enptuied. They wero both thrown into 
prison. After awhile Bahrain was deprived of liis eyesight by a needle 
being drawn through tile eyes <-4* and ho died after a short 

interval from the agonies endured in this fearful operation. 

It seems that an enemy of Ahmad’s by name Zain Badr a wazlr of 
Zain-ul-A bidin’s was one of tho principals in this dreadful business. 
Hasan Shah had him at once nppicbouded and with tho very needle that 
Bahrain had had lus eyesight destroyed, he himself was rendcrod blind. 
He remained in prison for three jeafa aflor this and then died. Ahmad 
Aswad thus became strong. He sent Malik Bari Bilrat lo assist tho Rajah 
of Jammu, against Tatar Khan, who had been sent by tho emperor of 
Dohli to govern tho Panjab, and who was harassing the borders of 
Kashmir. They plundered some pails of tho Panjab and destroyed tho 
town of tSialkot. 

Hasan had two sons hj Haiyat Khatim daughter of Syud Hasan, one 
was named Muhammad who was confided to the care of Malik Bari 
Biliut; the other Husain was given into tho hands of Malik Nauroz 
the sou of Ahmad Aswnd to bo educated. The usual thing happened. 
Ahmad Aswad and Bari Bihut got at loggerfleads with each other. 
They oach tried to oust tho dtlier. (the nobles look up the ifaarrcl. At 
last things glow to such o pitch tlrnt they fought in tho very presence 
of tho king. Malik Ahmad Aswac^ faied tli« woiso of tho two. He was 
sent to prison with numbers of his followers and all his goods were con¬ 
fiscated and he himself* died in prison. Sultau Hasan fhon. recalled to 
Kashmir an exile named Syad Hasir who had been near Zain-ul-Abidin^ 
but the Syad died when near the Pir Panjiil pass. For this reason the 
Sultan sent to Dehli for his wife’s grandfather Syad Hasan. 1 The new 
comer soon turned the nobles against the Salt An and besides this 
executed groat numbers of them. He also imprisoned Mailt B^rj* 
The rest of the nobles seeing this fled. Jahangir Makar! in his flight 
found rofugo in Lauharkot. At last Hasan Shah from over uxorittgufe 
ness f drow nigh unto death. In his last moments he can* 
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signed his children into hands he thought worthy of the charge. He 
appointed Ytisuf Shan, the son of Bahram Khdn T who waB in prison and 
Fatih Kh an son of Adam KhAn who was in Jaaroth their guardians and 
Muhammad KhAn his successor. Sayyid Hasan outwardly concurred. 
The SultAn shortly after died. The historian adds 41 the duration of 
his reign is not known.” One MS. I have consulted says he died in 
897 A, H. Prinsep puts in it 891 A. H. His silver coins are datod 
876 A. H. on the obverse in figures. According to Farishtah this is one 
year before the death of Zaiu-ul-’Abidin. Tho histories I am inclined 
regard as mistakon. The reverses of the coins adhere to the 842 in words 
of Zain-ul-’Abidin’s coins. Hence it was*all tho more necessary to put 
the real date of tho king somewhero on the coin. They therefore placed 
it in figures on tho ohrerse along with the name. $oe figs. 3 and 4, PI. I. 

Muhammad Shah, 1 si time .—Muhammad Khab was but 7 years of 
age when his father died. Say} id Hasan was the chief agent in securing 
the throne for his grandson. Regencies have always been prolific in 
disturbances even in countries where there is a setllod law. We shall 
not be surprised therefore to find that, in Kashmir, where there was no 
law of succession, the disiurbunec.s w^re many and frequent. 

When the treasury was opened to tho (young king, and the wealth 
of the state and its resource s were exhibited to him, ho is said to have 
laid hold of a bow rather limn en flu?gold and silver. From this the 
Kashmiris augured that he would pro\ o a brave and warlike ruler. 

But the Sayyids were at that time all-powerful in council. No one 
Could approach tho king. • At that time tho Rajah of Jammu was a 
refugee in Kashmir, from tho tyranny of Tatar Khan Lodi tho governor 
of tho Panjdb. The Kashmiris getting *tho Rajah to help them murdered 
Sayyid Hasan, and thirty of his slaves, and then crossing the Jholum des¬ 
troyed the bridge. Motfuwile Say}id Muhammad, uncle of the king, took 
care of him.* Another Sayyid murdered the son of BahrAm Khan in prison 
bocauso a section of the community desired to raise him to the throne. 
Tho upshot of things was that the Say} ids and tho popular party came to 
blows. The city became a prey to* both parties. Jahangir Makari of 
Lauhorkot was invilqd to assist against tho Sayyids. His son Dadd 
KhAn Makari was sent. But in an engagement with the Sayyids he was 
slain, together with numbers of his friends. Pyramids wero made of 
the head^of tho slain. Tho next day tho battle was renewed on the 
bridge, which, breaking in tho middle of the battlo caused great loss on 
both sides. , At this juncture tho Sayyids asked Tatar KhAn Lodi to assist 
them. He sent a large army, but when it arrived at Bhimber it waa 
destroyed. The cause of the Sayyids became desperate. The popular 
party began to look up and take heart* The city was plundered by the 
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latter and destroyed by fire. In this fire 10,000 men are said to Itavp , 
lost their lives. This 'Occurred in 892 A. H. The Sayyids were entirely'' 
defeated and expelled the country. The popular party got the king into 
their power and on their side. Paras llam, the Rajah of Jammd was 
rewarded and dismissed. 

The popular leaders being thus left to themselves, each one began' 
to seek place and power for himself. In the midst of this confusion 
Path Sian, grandson of Zain-ul-’Abidin gathering an army prepared to 
contest the throne with Muhammad Shah. He proceeded as far as 
Rajaori, but in a battle f ought at Adun he was defeated as Jah&ngir 
Makari kept true to the popular party. In a second battle ho was again 
defeated. He thon went to Jammu where collecting an army he pro- 
pai’ed to invade Kashmir a second time. Jah&ngir Makari, who seems 
to have been recognized as the head of the popular party recalled the 
Sayyids who had been exiled and joined them to his side. In the battle 
which was fought with Fntli Klein many of the Sayyids were slain and 
the rest remained faithful. So Path Klein was again defeated. But he 
was not turned from his purpose. Again collecting an army he a 
third time invaded Kashmir and ' was successful. Muhammad Shah 
was made over to him and Saifi YVangari was appointed his keeper. - 
Jahangir Makari fled and hid himself. Sayyid Muhammad, the father- 
in-law of Muhammad Shah joined himself to. Path Khan. Muhammad 
SMh had reigned 10 years and 7 months, Farishtah says, but other 
authorities say 2 years and 7 months. Tho coppor coins of Muha¬ 
mmad Shtili abouuil. The dates on tho rovorso of*them in Arabic words 
are as a rule perfectly unintelligible. Hie silvor coins arc very rare. 
All I have spen yet have had tho dato in words on their reverse 842 A. 
H. I havo seen four with tho dato 842 A. H. on the obverse under, 
the name. (Sec figs. 5 and C, pi. I and fig. 32, jSl. III). They do not 
help us in the slightest in the histor^ of Kashmir. They only- add to our 
confusion. 

Path Khan came to tho throne in 894 A. fl. and assumed the title 
of Path Shah. The princo Muhammad Shah was therefore but a lad 
of about 10 years of age. (Just about this time i$ England, Edward V 
and liis young brother were murdered in the Tower. Path Shah was , 

noli so had as Richard III. Ho ordered the food and drink of the 

» 

prince to be prepared according to his order and gave him a plltoe in the 
palace along with his own brothers.) 

Path Slidh made Saifi Vankari or as another authority,has it S%|f- 
dar his prime minister. This Saifi was famous for his justice. At this 
time a new religions teacher named Mir Shams! came into ^Kashmir > 
fjjem Persia. He initiated the people in the Shin doctrines tfnder vths 
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semblance of tabbing Sufiism. After the death of this teacher a 
quarrel arose between his followers and the other Muhammadans, and to 
that extent was it carried on, that the rival parties fought in the very 
presence of the Saltan. 

Muhammad Shah was taken out of prison by Malik Ajhi and Malik 
Zina, but when they found he was not particularly favourable to their 
plot, they tried to put him in prison again. Hearing of this he fled to 
his father's place. 

Aifter this Fath ShAh must have become roconoiled to his two 
ministers, for the history says that he divided Kashmir between them 
and himself, each taking one-third. More than this he made Malik Ajhi 
his prime minister and Sankar his Chief Justice. (Horo we have great 
confusion. Malik Ajhi is called in other books Malik Gaji or Gazi 
Chakk, while Sankar or Vanlcari is called Saifdar.) A story is given 
of tho justice of the prime minister. A quarrel had arisen as to the 
possessorship of a ball of silk. The plaintiff and defendant each swore 
it was his. The Prime Minister asked whether it had been wound on 
the fingers or on a spimllo. Plaintiff said “ on the fingers defendant, 
11 on the spindle.” They unwound tlife ball and found that it had been 
wound on the fingers, henco it was made oven to the plaintiff. 

After some time had passed Ibrahim the son of JaliSngir MAkari 
went to Muhammad ShAh and brought him back to Kashmir. A great 
battle was fought near KoliaAala in which Fath ShAh was defeated and he 
fled by the way of Hirapur into India having reigned nine years. (There 
is the greatest confusion in ihe histories of this period. Saifi reigned in 
reality not Fath Shah. A Malik MusA Zina, named above, obtained 
supreme power. After him Ibrahim reigned 40 days. Then Malik 
OsmAn reigned two months. Then Jahangir MAkari had an innings. 
Most of these, nobles attained supreme power a second time before 
Muhammad Shah’s restoration.) • • 

Muhammad Shah. 2nd Time .—Muhammad Shah obtaining the thyone 
a second time mado his Helper thereto his prime minister and appointed 
Sikandar KhAn his heir. The sons of 'Ibrahim MAkari put Malik Ajhi 
to*de&th in prison. Fijfch ShAh soon after this returned with a mighty 
host and Muhammad Shah not being able to meet bim in the field fled 
without a battle being fought. He had reigned only 9 months and 
9 days. • 

Fath Shah. 2nd Time .—Fath ShAh on ascending the throne of Kash¬ 
mir a second time made Jahangir Badrah his prime minister and Sankar 
yAnn. his chief justice. He reigned with gresffc judgment. Muhammad 
ShAh being defeated took refuge with Sikandar Lodi of Dehli, who sent 
a large army to help him. Jahangir Badrah being dissatisfied with Fatfy 
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Shah went over to Muhammad Sh&h and broughtHbita by way of 
BAjdori to Kashmir. Fath Shah made Jahangir Makari general of the 
van of hie army. In the battle which ensued Fath Shih was defeated, 
and that general together with his son was slain. Fath Shah himself 
fled to India and there died. (The Tawarikh-i Kashmir places this 
event in 925 A. H.) 

Muhammad Shah. 3rd Time .—Muhammad Shah on assuming the • 
reins of government for the 3rd timo imprisoned Sankar Zin& and made 
Malik Gaji Chakk, who was famous for his bravery and wisdom, his 
prime minister. This Gaji was famous for his discernment. One in¬ 
stance is given. A writer had a wife. By accident he left her for some 
time. She, during his ahsonco, becoming impatient, married a second 
husband. On the first'husband appearing again on the scene, a quarrel 
arose. The woman gave the lie to her first husband. To settle the 
matter, the three resorted to Gaji Chakk. As there wero no witnesses, 
he had recourse to his own wit aud said to the woman : u I believe you 
to be a truthful persou and tlwa writor to bo a liar, kindly put some 
water into my inkstand, in order that I may write yon a deed of separa¬ 
tion from him, that, in the future 1 he may give you no trouble.” The 
woman, who probably cared more for her second husband, put in the 
water with great care. Gaji again ordored her to put in a little more. She 
did so, using the same care as before. Seeing her thus desirous of 
obtaining tho ink for the deed of separation, the Malik at once turned 
to tho officers of his court and said —“ This woman is the wifo of the 
writer.” She at last confessed that this was tho truth and the case of 
the second husband was dismissed, let us hope, with costs. (I have no 
doubt that Gaji Chakk is Ajhi whose death is announced in the 2nd 
Time of Muhammad Shah’s rulo.* Anachronisms like these abound in the 

confusion of the period.) 5 

When Muhammad Shlih becahae finally settled on the throne he 
putv.shod Saifi Vankari and others who had opposed him. Sankar Zini 
bad died before. The body of Fath Shah was brought to Kashmir and 
was buried near the tomb of Zain-ul-’Abidin in 922. (According to 
Taw£rikh-i Kashmir,‘925 A. H.) Malik Gaji Chakk imprisoned Itwa* 
him, but his son Abd&l Makari went to India and thenoe getting help 
he brought Slkandar Khan the son of .Fath Shah and proclaimed him 
king. ( ISo y. is the phrase used.) It says nothing hbout coins 
or I should be inclined to assign my first silver coin No. 1, pi. I to this 
Sikandar). Gaji Chakk and Muhammad Shah made piaeparatioqg in 
Nolpin in the Parganna oil Mahekal. This was in 931 A. H. Sikandar, 
not being able to meet them took refuge in the fort of NagAm. G&ji 
* Chakk sent his son Mos’aud against him but he was killed. Neverthe- ■ 
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let* Sikandar bilhg unsuccessful in Nagim fled from it. 4*1* 

(*(f & (there is a pun here we cannot reproduce in English). The Makar! 
■following fled along with him. Muhammad Sh&h then became firmly 
seated on the throne. As usual, the king, listening to Gaji Chakk's 
enemies, drank in their calumnious accusation, and turned against the 
man who had made him king : Gaji being under suspicion went off to 
Rdjaori and there joined the Rajah of that part. During this time 
Sikandar Khan, obtaining help from the Mughal Babar took possession 
of Lapharkot. Malik Bari brother of Gaji Chakk hearing of this attack* 
ed him and taking him prisoner sent him to tho king, who being pleased 
with such loyalty became reconciled to .Gaji Chakk and restored him 
again to office, Poor Sikarridav bad the needle drawn through his eyes 
aud once more Muhammad Shah was at peaqe. • 

It seems that when Muhammad Shall took refuge with Ibrahim 
Lodlii at Dehli he took with him his sou Ibrahim Khan. This son was 
kept at Dehli by the Emperor, while the father was sent to Kashmir 
with a large army. Now at thp time of the affair of Sikandar Jvhdn, 
Ibrahim Lodhi owing to disturbances in tlelili took refuge in Kashmir- 
Malik Gaji Chakk, who was displeased with the king for blinding 
Sikandar Khan, by every mcaus he could devise, threw all the courtiers 
of Muhammad Shah into prison and then imprisoned the king him¬ 
self and made Ibrahim Khan king, ‘(Here again comes the phrase 
di&l* ji ^tb lAj hence wo must own that Sikandar also was proclaimed 
king and therefore that ho probably struck coins.) Muhammad Shdh 
had reigned 11 years 11 months and 11 days. * 

Ibrahim Shdh .—Ibrahim Shall made Malik Gaji Chakk his prime 
minister. Abdal Makari son of Ibrahfm Makari having fled from the 
tyranny of Gaji Chakk wont to the court of Babar aud asked from him 
help in the shape of «,n army wherewith he might conquer Kashmir- 
This was granted and Shaikh All Beg and Mahmud Khan were appoint¬ 
ed its generals. Abdal perceiving that tho Kashmiris would despise 
the Mughal soldiers pretended he was coming to promote the claims of 
Hazuk Shah (Nadir ?) the son of Ibrahim Sh;ih. Malik Gaji Chakk,. 
banging with him the^king Ibrahfm, advanced tp meet Abdal as far a* 
Salih in the parganna of Banlcul, Abdal sent a message to Gaji saying 
that as he was come with a Mughal army from Babar the conqueror of 
Ibrahim Stodhi, whose army had exceeded five hundred thousand soldiers, 
it would be well for him at once to swear allegiance to this all- 
powerfuP sovereign, or if not to fight at once. Giji, like a true soldier, 
preferred to fight. In the battle which ensued the’ slaughter was very 
great : many nobles of Ibr&him were slain, amongst whom were Malik 
Tisi and Shore Malik. After the battle Gaji fled to the mountains, and 
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it is not known what became of Ibrahim Shdh : he disappeared no one 
knows where or how or in what direction. He had reigned 8 months 
and 5 days. (For a coin of our Ibrahim Shdh, Bee No. 16, PI. II.) 

NAzuh Shah (Nadir ?).—Nazuk Shdh (I retain this word because 
all the MSS. seem to hare it, but all the coins have Nadir) on ascend¬ 
ing the throne of his forefathers, set himself to encourage the natives 
of Kashmir, who were uneasy about the Mughals. The natives were 
pleased with him and took him to Ndoshera the old capital of the Sul¬ 
tans of Kashmir. Abdal Makari became his prime ministers He 
pursued Malik Gdji Chakk to the confines of Jahalnagari, but could not 
take him prisoner. He then 'returned and busied himself in the settle¬ 
ment of Kashmir. He divided the country into fbur parts, one he kept 
himself, one he gave v to Shaikh Mir Ali, and one was given to the 
soldiers. (A MS. in the British Museum adds, one was given to Lanhar 
Makari and one to Malik Zangi Chakk.) To the allies he had obtained 
obtained from Bdbar he gave many presents and dismissed them in 
the direction of India. Then he sent*a letter of harsh rebuke to Malik 
Gdji Chakk, but Muhammad Shdh he again recalled from his prison of 
Lanharkot and the two entered Kashmir as friends and thus Muhammad 
Shah was again set upon the throne. 

Muhammad Shah. 4dh Time .—Muhammad Shdh as a tinbute of grati¬ 
tude to Nazuk Shah who had reigned 20 years and 20 months (?) made 
him the heir-apparent. In this year died Bdbar the first Mughal Emperor 
of Bohli and he was succeeded by Nasir-ud-Din Muhammad Humdytin. 
This we know wds in the year 937 A. H, Hove wo get therefore to land 
at last. The whole of the reigns of Muhammad Shah and his rivals is 
one tangled mass of confusion. There is no reliance whatever to be 
placed in a historian when he makes a man reign exactly the same num¬ 
ber of years, months and days. We read 11 years and 11 months and 
11 days and 20 years and 20 mdmths ! No two histories»agree. One 
MS. f in the British Museum omits Nazuk Shah altogether. Many men 
undoubtedly ascended the throne in this time of confusion. The date of 
Abdal Makari’s invasion of Kashmir with the aid of the Mughals is placed 
in a MS. in the British Museum at 935 A. H. Tb^s would make the reign 
of Nazuk Shah more like 20 months in length. We may I think take the 
above date 937 A. H. as correct. After a year Malik Gdji Chakk, who had 
taken refuge in the mountains returned and beseiged Kahrdr, Abddl 
Mdkari went to meet him and defeating him pursued him to Bhir. At 
this time the Panjdb was governed by Kamrdn, the brother.of Humj$jrtin, 
Shaikh A'li Beg and Muhammad Khan the leaders of the allies who had 
helped Abddl Mdkari, and who had left him without permission, went 
.to Kamrdn and represented to him how easy it would be to conquer 
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Kashmir by their assistance. Kamran at once consented to do so and 
appointed Muharram Beg to co-operate with these two worthies. As 
soon as the Kashmiris heard of the approach of the Mughals they fled for 
fear to the mountains leaving all they possessed in their houses. The 
Mughal soldiers plundered and burnt to their hearts’ content: all the 
Kashmiris who dared to leave the mountains to fight for their homes were 
slain. At first Abdal Makari thought Malik Gaji Chakk was at the 
bottom of this invasion. When he found, however, that he was not in 
the Mughal army, he sent for him and his sons and entered into a com¬ 
pact with them. Joining their forces together, the two leaders took 
heart and, attacking the Mughals, utterly routed them and drove them 
back to their own coxtntry." But after this Malik Gaji Chakk could not 
endure the prosperity of Abd&l, so he betook himself to Bhir and there 
resided. In this year, which was 939 A. H. (the MS. in the British Museum 
agrees with this date) the Sult&n of Kashgar, S*tid Shah, sent his son 
Sikandar Khan together with Mirza Haidar and 12,000 soldiers by the 
way, of Tibet and Lar to invade Kashmir. The inhabitants, fearing the 
hardy valour of the central Asians fled from their homes in all direc¬ 
tions and took refuge in the mountains. The invaders, finding every¬ 
thing open before them, destroyed the palaces of the olden kings and 
levellod them with tho dust. The city was bnrnt. The treasury and 
the buried treasures were plundered,* and the whole army of invaders 
was laden with goods and gold. Wherever tho Kashmiris were found 
hidden they were pursued and slain or imprisoned. This state of thing# 
lasted for six months. Meanwhile Maliks Gaji Chakk and Abddl 
Makari, together with other nobles, took refuge in Cliakdara. But not 
agreeing to stay there, they wont to Kfiawara and Baraddr. From this 
place by thu way of Badah they descended from the mountains and 
engaged in battle with the Mughals, the leaders of whom were quite 
willing to nisk an engagement. The encowiter was long and bloody. 
Many great and brave men on both sides were slain. The Kashmiris at * 
oue time wished to turti tt\pir backs on the field, but Malik Gaji Chakk 
exhorted them to play the man and* remain firm. They also obtained 
4he aid of more Kashjniris. Tho slaughter on .both sides was awful— 
the dead were numberless. The struggle lasted from morning till 
night. In the evening the prisoners were numbered on both sides 
and weffe liberated and both armies were ready to accept peace. The 
Kashgar party, taking with them presents of wool, hawks, and precious 
thijigs,*wei\t to Muhammad Shah and asked his daughter in marriage to 
Sikandar Kb&n, and desired that the women whom the Mughals had in 
their hands, should there remain. Peace being thus concluded, the, 
central Asians returned to their horned, and peace once more reigned ^n 
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Kashmir. In this year two comets appeared and their advent was 
succeeded by a great famine so severe that many people perished with 
hunger while others fled into exile rather than remain in their own 
land to starve. The massacre of Zuljir was regarded no less severe than 
this famine in its effects. It (the famine) lasted ten months. When 
the orchards bore fruit it disappeared. No sooner was the country freed 
from external enemies and internal troubles than the leaders of the 
people Gdji Chakk and Abdal Makari disagreed. The former took up 
his residenco at Zninpdr and tlie latter remained in office as wazir. 
Governors and rulers did as tlioy liked. No man obtained justice. 
After a short time Muhammad Shah died of fever, having reigned 
50 years. Before his death, he distributed all the gold he had amongst 
the poor of the country. This 50 years must reckon from 891 A. H. 
and include all the reigns of Fath Shah and Nazuk Shah. 

Shams-ud-Din .—It seems that this prince Shams-ud-Din sat on the 
throne of his father Muhammad Shall. Guided by his ministers he 
dividod the whole of Kashmir amongst the nobles. The poople were 
pleased with his rule. Gdji Chakk and Abdal Makari renewed their 
disagreement and the former got" possession of the young prince 
and took him in the directioA of Kuswar. Abddl Makari opposed 
him, but the two agreeing he withdrew to Kamraj whore bis states were 
while Gaji Chakk and the kmg went to Srinagar. Again Abdal 
Makari showed uneasiness and again quiet was restored. Nothing 
v more is known of the history of this king. (The two coins I assign to 
him are very poor indeod. Nos. 11 and 12, pi, I. The obverses are so 
illegible I have not drawn them. I have not seen a copper coin of this 
king yet. It is just possible that' these silver coins may be those of the 
first Sultan.) 

Nazuk Shah. 2nd Time .—After his father Nazuk: sat on the throne 
of the kingdom. (His father we are told was Ibrahim Shafe. There is 
confusion again here.) He had not, however, roigned more than five or 
six months when Mirzd Haidar Turk, having obtained a firm footing in 
Kashmir ruled it. In his time tho Khutba was read and coins were 
struck in the name of Ndsir-ud-Din Muhammad Humayun Bddsh&fy. 
(The coins of Humayun struck in Kashmir are exceedingly rare. They 
are exactly of the same type as those of the preceding kings. There are 
some small differences in the inscriptions in the arrangements of the 
letters. (See Nos. 13 and 14, pi. I.) One coin has a ^ in the field to 
the right, which I consider to be the first letter of Haidar^ name. 
(See No. 33, pi. III.) The dates of the coins fall within the period 
during which Mirza Haidar ruled Kashmir nominally in his master’s 
name. But all these ten years poor Humayun was a fugitive in Sind 
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Mid Persia and AtfghAnistAn and lie never derived any benefit frem tbe 
foot that prayers were used in Kashmir with his name in them, and 
r»rvma current with his namo on them.) 

In the year 948 A. H. when HumAyfin, flying before Sher Shah 
S&ri, reached Lahore, Malik Abdal Makari, Zangi Ohakk and other 
petitioners wrote about Humayiin’s taking Kashmir and sent the letter 
by the hands of Mirza Haidar. The emperor dismissed the Mirza in the 
direction of Kashmir aud gave it out as his intention to follow shortly 
himself. When the Mirza arrived at Bhir he was met by Abdal Makari 
and Zangi Chakk. The Mirza had with him only three or four thousand 
horsemen, but when he arrived at Ra jaoyi, Malik Gaji Ghakk who was 
the ruler of Kashmir, arrived at Khabal Kartal (it is called Kannnl by 
Brskino) and entrenched himself with from three to four thousand 
horsemen and 50,000 infantry. Mirza Haidar therefore changed his 
route and went by Pabhaj (tho Pamij of Erskino) which Gaji Chakk in 
his pride had forgotten to defend. The Mirza crossed the mountains 
and descending into tho plain of Kashmir took possession at once of 
Srinagar. Abdal Makari and Zangi Chaklc finding themselves strong, 
busied themselves with the affairs of .the kingdom, and they gave several 
pergunnahs to the Mirza. But just at this tiine Abdal Makari, died after 
recommending his sons to the care of the Mirza. 

After the arrival of Mirza Haidar in Kashmir, Malik Gaji Chakk 
went to Sher Shah Afghan for assistauco. He obtained five thousand 
horsemen, over whom were Husain Sharvani and A'dil Khan; and two # 
elephants. Mirza Haidar giot him between Danahdyar and Kawali, and 
the zephyr of victory blowing in favour of the Mirza, the Malik and his 
Affghan allies fled from the field and to&k possession of Bahramgalla. 

In the year 950 A. H. Muz A Haidar settled himself in tho fort of 
Indarkot. Zangi t?hakk being suspected by him fled to Gaji Chakk and 
in 951 A. 33* the two set out, in the direction of Srinagar, determined 
to root out MirzA Haidar. Bahrain Cliakk, son of Zangi Chakk arrived 
first at Srinagar, but hef we^s easily put to flight by two of the MirzA’a 
generals, and his disorganized troops falling back on the main army 
J£angi Chakk and Gan Chakk also fled and retiyned to Bahramgalla. 
After this the Mirza employed his army in invading Tibet. He took 
Lanstir and many other largo forts. 

In'452 A. H. Gaji Chakk and his son Muhammad Chakk died of 
fever and ague. This year the Mirza spent in ease. 

In^953 A. H. Zangi Chakk fighting with MirzA Haidar was killed. 
BLis head with the head of his son GAzi Khan* were presented to Haidar. 

Jn 954 A. H. ambassadors came to the MirzA from Kashgar and he 
went with many nobles as far as Lar fb meet them. La LAr the head of 
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Khwaja t/jh son of Masatid Chakk was brought to him. This man had 
for the space of seven years been fighting in Kamraj, but at last he had 
desired peace. Mirzd Mirak, swearing that all should be right, asked 
him to attend on him to make a treaty. But when 17 jh came into the 
assembly he was stabbed by Mirak and he fled to the jungle pursued oy 
Mirak who took his head off and sent it to Mirza Haidar. Tde Zind 
was far from pleased at seeing it, and, standing up in anger said, that 
after an oath and covenant had been made the slaughter of one man was 
not necessary. Haidar replied that he was not privy to the circum¬ 
stances of the death. 

After this Mirza Haidar ^turned his attention to Kishtwar. Ban- 
dagdn Kukah, Muhammad Makari and Yahi Zina led the van. The 
Mirza took up his abqde at Jhaptir near Kishtwar. The van, doing 
three days’ journey in one descended on Dahlot, where the river winds, 
and they were not able to ford it, for the enemy too opposed them. 
The next day the army of Haidar made a diversion to the right in hopes 
of roaching Kishtwar, but when they reached the town of Dhar, gusts 
of cold air laden with dust camb down upon them, the day became dark 
and the people of the town made an attack on them. Bandagdn Kukah 
with live other men was slain. The rest of the army with a thousand 
exertions at last joined themselves with Haidar. The Mirza was not 
successful: he was obliged to retrace his steps ingloriously. 

In 955 he turned his attention to Tibet. Taking Rajaori he gave 
it to Muhammad Nazir and Nasir All. Pakli he gave to Mulla Abdullah 
and Little Tibet he gavo to Mullah Q isim. Conquering Great Tibet, he 
appointed Mulla Hasan its governor. 

In 956 he took the fort of Danel. At this time Adam Ghakkar 
came before the Mirzd and asked him to pardon Daulat Chakk. He 
agreed to do so and Adam called Daulat into the teht. The Mirza, on 
his coming in, showed him no honour. For this reason Daulat became 
very angry, and taking away the elephant he had brought as a present, 
he went away. The courtiers wished to pursue him but the Mirza 
forbade them. After some time Haidar returned to Kashmir, Daulat 
Chakk and Gdzi Khan t and Jai Chakk went to Haidar Khan who had 
fled from Islam Shdh to Rajaori. When Islam Shah who was pursuing 
the Niyazis arrived at the town of Madaw&r from Naoshahra, Haibat 
Kirin Niyazi sent Sayyid Khan to him. Sayyid Khan makin# proposi¬ 
tions of peace gave up the mother and son of Haibat Khan Niyazi to'Isldm 
Shah who turning back went to the town of Bin near Sialkot and> agreed 
to the conditions. The three Kashmiris above-mentioned then l&flk 
Haibat Khdn to Bardmula and wished to take him to Kashmir, and 
carry away Haidar. As Haibat did not see his way to doing tbi^he sent 
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a Brahman to Haidar with conditions of peace. When he had received a 
prbmise from Haidar lie went to live at Hir (Mr in MS. No. 6571 
opening 190 in British Museum) iu Jammu and the Kashmiris went to 
Isl£m Sh&h. Ghazi Khan Chakk, however, went to Mirza Haidar. (It is 
evident that at this time the Kashmiris were tired of Haidar. They 
wished Islam Shah to be king. We do not read that Islam ever went 
so far as Kashmir. The nobles, however, must have struck coius in liis 
name, using the formula struck in Kashmir on the reverse. I have seen 
two aoins of Islam Shah of this time. No. 15, pi. I is of this king. 
It was a common practice to strike coins anticipating events which did 
not come to pass. The date on this coin is.057 A. H. It may have been 
struck by Haidar as a compliment to Islam Shall.) 

In the year 957 A. H. Mirza Haidar being ah peace with his neigh¬ 
bours sent resents of saJfron to Islam Shall by the hands of Khwajah 
Shams Mughal. In the following year Islam Shah sent the ambassadors 
back with presents of silk cloth and goods accompanied by Yasin (Basin 
in above MS.) as envoy. Mirza Haidar sent back Yasin laden with 
shawls and saffron to Islam Shah. 

Mirza Qarra Bahadur was appointed governor of Bhirpul (or 
* Bharmal) and along with him were sent frotn amongst the Kashmiris 
Tdi Zina and Nazuk Shah, Husain Makari and Khwajali llaji. The 
whole of tlieso with Mirza Qarra came bftek to Indarkot and went thence 
to Baramula and became rebellious. The reason of this robellioh was 
that the Mughals (the forces of Mirza Haidar) were not acceptable to" 
them. When the Mnghals*informcd the Mirza of this he told them they 
were no less ready than the Kashmiris to rebel. Husain Makari sent 
his brother All Makari to Mirza Haidar to make excuse for the Kash¬ 
miris and to call again the army, llaidar was not aware of the condition 
of things, and told tbrtn that the Kashmiris wore powerloss and that 
there’was no use in calling the army? • 

On the 27th of Ramzan a great fire burst out in Indarkot. Mirza 
Qarra and bis following sent.word that their houses were destroyed, and 
asked for orders saying that if convenient they would rebuild their 
hsuscs and next year go to Bhirpul. Mirza Haidar was displeased at 
this conduct. Nevertheless whether he would or not the army went 
towards Bhirpul. At night time, however, Idi Zina and the rest of 
the KasfiSuris left the Mughals and came to the pass of Bhirpul and took 
with them Husain Makari, All Makari and others in order that .they 
m\ght not be slain by the Mughals. When it was morning the men 
of fihirpul fought with the Mughals who were'fastened iu the mountains. 
Sayyid Mir za. fled and went into the fort of Bhirpul. About 80 Mughals, 
men of note were slaiu in this affair. Muhammad" Nazir aud Mirz4 
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Qarra Bahadur were captured. The rest of the army came to Bahram- 
galla. When Mirza Haidar hoard of this ho was sorely vexed and ordered 
all the silver vessels to be broken and the coin now current in Kashmir 
was struck from them. Jahangir Makar! at this time got into favour 
and the estates of Husain Mrikuri wore bestowed upon him. Trades¬ 
people had. horses and outfits given to them and were made soldiers. 
After this news came that Mulla Abdullah, hearing of the exodus of the 
Kashmiris, was coming to Kashmir. When he got near to Barnmula 
the Kashmiris crowded on him and slew him. Khwajah Qasifn was 
slain in little Tibet. Muhammad Naglr was imprisoned in Rij&orl. 
The Kashmiris leaving Bahrain gall a came to Hambarapur. Mirzd 
Haidar was thus forced to fight them and ho came to Indarkot. He had 
with him only a thousand men. With him were Mughal nobles who had 
700 men more; Tho wholo took up a position in Shaba,b-ud-Dinpdr. 
Daulat Chakk and GhazI Khan Chakk went to Hambarapur to help fdi 
Zina and coming from that place assembled in Kbanpur. Mirza Haidar 
took up his position in the plain of Khalidgarh near Srinagar. Rath 
Chakk, whoso bather had been slain by the Mughals, Khwajah Bahrain 
brought, with 3,000 men to Indarkot to revenge his father’s death. 
They burned all the palaces of MIrza Haidar in the Safa gardens." 
When MIrza Haidar heard of Ibis be said, “ I have not brought this from 
Kashgar that I might by tbe grace* of God, again build it.” Jai All in 
rovengo burnt the palaces of Zain-ul-’A'bidin in Suryapur, but this did not 
please MIrza Haidar and the army bui’nt the palaces of Tdi Zina and 
Nauroz Chakk in Srinagar. MIrza Haidar* himself took up a position 
in Kbanpur in which place was a willow tree under which 22 horsemen 
could stand. If one branch of this tree were shaken the wholo tree was 
moved. At last tbe Kashmiris came from Rhanpur and took up a posi¬ 
tion at Ad nip or and not more than a distance of 1 two kos remained between 
the two armies. MIrza Haidar determined to make a nighfrattack on the 
enqmy. He first of all made his own younger brother MIrza, Abdur 
Rahman his heir-apparent and inaugurated him, then getting his men 
into order he prepared for tho night attack. It so happened that tho 
night was very cloudy and when ho got to the «tent of Khwajah HajI 
who was tho soul of tho rebellion and tbe agent of tbe Mirza, the darkness 
hid everything. Shah Nazar a cuirassier of Mirza Haidar said, “ When 
I shot an arrow the voice of tho Mirza foil on my ear, saying,^you ar© at 
fault.’ I then knew that the arrow had accidentally struck the MlrzA” 
It is also said that a butcher shot him in the thigh with an arjow. 
In another tradition it “is stated that Kamal Kuka killed him with a 
sword. But except an arrow-wound in his heart no other thing was 
.visible. In reality this is the sum of the traditions. When morning 
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dawned it became noised abroad amongst the Kash juris that a Mughal 
was lying slain in their camp. When Khwdjah Haji came to view the 
corpse, he said it was that of Haidar. He hold up the head from the 
earth but nothing but the last breath remained. Ho moved his eyes 
.and gave up the ghost. After this the Mughals fled to Indavkot and the 
Kashmiris buried the corpse of Haidar and thou pursued the Mughals. 
They took refuge in Indarkot and for three days defended themselves. 
On the fourth day Muhammad Ruini loaded the cannon with copper 
coins^md fired them on the enemy. Every ouo who was struck with 
them died. At last, however, Khanmai, tho widow of Mi»za Haidar, 
and her sister Khanji spoke to tho Mughals and w said, “ Inasmuch as 
Mirza Haidar has departed from our midst, it would be better to make 
peace with the Kashmiris.” Tho Mughals agreed to this and sent Amir 
Khan, builder, to tho Kashmiris to ask for peace. Tho Kashmiris wore 
pleased at this and wrote a letter with oath arid covenant that thoy 
would not persecute the Mughals any more. The government of Haidar 
Turk lasted for ten years. 

Nds'iiJc Shah. 3rd Time .—When the doors of tho fort were opened, 
the Kashmiris went into the treasury*of Mirza Haidar and plundered it, 
taking away the beautiful and delicate garments it contained. The 
family of the Mirza was taken to Srinagar and placed in tho hands of 
MamVjd. The Kashmiri chiefs then divided Kashmir between them¬ 
selves. Daulat Chakk got the pargannak of Doosar, GMzi Khan tho 
pargannak of Wahl; Yusuf Chakk and Bahrain Chakk obtained Kairiraj. 
Khwdjah Haji the wakil of* tho Mirza took a lakh of shawls and the 
whole of the nobles of Kashmir, but especially fdi Zina, took the 
government of the province into their hands. Nazuk Shah as a kind of 
shadow of a king was uphold in name. In truth fdi Zina was king, 
(coin No. 10, pi. 1. I attribute to this period. It is struck in tho name 
of Nadir SlAh. The reverse bears toe date 4)57 A. II. and was probably 
struck from an old die of Haidar’s, see Nos. 13 and 14 which were struck 
by Haidar in the name of* Humayun. The only sign I can find of 
Haidar on the coins is the solitary £ I have before mentioned on coin 

No. 33, pi. III.) • • 

In 959 A. H. Sankar Chakk son of Gaji Chakk who was without 
any estates, while GMzi Chakk who callod himsoif the son of Gaji had 
many, dMrcd to leave Kashmir. The whole story is this, Sankar Chakk 
was without any doubt or question tho son of Gaji Chakk. GMzi Khan 
Chakk, althqpgh he was called the son of Gaji, in reality was not his 
son. For Gaji after the death of his own brother Hasan Chakk took to 
wife the widow who was then with child. Two months after G^azi Khan 
Chakk was bora. Hence Sankar Chakli? wished to, leave Kashmir (i. c\, \ 
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suppose the city of Kashmir or Srinagar) and repair to- I'di Zina. When 
this got wind, Daulat Chakk and Q-hazi Khan Chakk sent Isrod’il Hdnit 
and Efttrjd with 100 men to call back Sankar Chakk, telling them to 
bring him by force if- he would not come otherwise. # He would not 
come, but fled to I'di Zina. In the end Sankar Chakk had given to him 
the jagxrs of Kothdr, Khawin and Maduru anft was thus satisfied, and so 
the disturbance was quelled. 

In those days there were four partios in Kashmir (1) Fdi Zind and 
his party, (2) Hasan Makari son of Abddl Makari aud his parkf, (3) 
the KapuriS who were composed of Bahrain Chakk, Yusuf Chakk and 
others, (4) the Kdsis#wlio wfcro Gaji Chakk, Daulat Chakk and Ghdzi 
Khan Chakk. In ordor to strengthen the Chakk interest, the following 
marriages took place :—The daughter of Yahi Zina married Husain 
Kh an sou of Gaji Cbalck ; tlio daughter of Daulat Chakk married Muham¬ 
mad Makari son of Abddl Makari; and the sister of Yusuf Chakk son 
of Zaugi Chakk married Ghdzi Khan Chakk. Being thus united for a 
sliort timo the usual result followed, they quarrelled and separated. 
Qh Azf Khan Chakk went to Kamraj, Daulat Chakk to Surpdr, the Makari 
faction to Pakul. By reason of this quarrel fdi Zina remained in a 
state of grief in Srinagar. When the egg-plant came in season I'di 
Zina ordered fowl to be cooked with the fruit: this kind of food is 
delicious and the Kashmiris like it. Afterwards when Bahrain Chakk and 
Sayyid Ibrahim and Sayyid Yaqub accepted bis invitation to dine off the 
above-mentioned viands (but Yusuf Chakk -would not accept the invita¬ 
tion), fdi Zind seized the three and put them'in prison. Yusuf getting 
to hear of this fled to Daulat Chakk at Kamraj, takiug with him 3,000 
horsemen and 700 infantry. When fdi Zind saw that the Kashmiris 
were going over to the Chakk faction, he set fre? from prison the 
Mughals Mirza Qarrd Bahadur, Mirza Abdur Rahman, Mirza Jan Mirak, 
Mirzd Yakla, Mir Shah, ShAlizdda Beg Mirza, Muhammad' Nazir and 
Jar ’All, aud supplied them with horses and armour and pay and took up 
a position at Chakkpur. Meanwhile the Sayyids Ibrdhim and Yaqub, by 
the help of their troopers, escaped irom prison and joinod Ghdzi Chakk at 
Kamrdj. Bahrdm Chakk was not able to escape* The next day Ghd'li 
Khan Chakk came to Srinagar with 30 cavalry and kept up a constant 
fight with rdi Zind from the Tdgdh where he had taken up his position; 
I'di Zind sent the Mughals against him. He, however, destroyed all the 
bridges aud the Mughals did nothing. Meanwhile Daulat Chakk came to 
help Ghdzi Khan. At last Baba Khalil went to fdi Zind and saicl, *‘JTpu 
trust the Mughals and drive the Kashmiris from your sight. TJiis is not ’ 
expedient.” Accordingly I'd! Zind made peace with the Kashmiris and 
dismissed the Mughals and their families. KM njl. tfee sister of Mirzd 
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Haidar went by tbe way of Pagli to Kabul and the families of Jar ’Ali 
and others were put to the sword. Kh&nam fled to Kdshgar. After 
this news came that Haibat Khan and Sayyid Khan and Shnhb&z Kirin 
Affghans of the Niyazi tribe were invading Kashmir and that they had 
arrived at the *salt range in the parganuah of Banilril. Tdi Zina 
Husain Makari, Bahrain CMhkk, Daulat Chakk and Yusuf Chakk, join¬ 
ing their forces together, opposed the Niyazis. The two parties fought 
well, Bibi Baba, the wife of Haibat Khan Niyazi joining the fight and 
striking ’Ali Chakk with her sword. At last, however, she and the three 
Niyazi leaders were slain and the Kashmiri allies returned to Srinagar 
flushed with victory. They sent the head (jf the Affghans to Islam Shah 
Suri by the hands of a man'named Yaqub. After this of course the allies 
disagreed- I'd! Zina took up his residence in KSrigarli together with 
1’ath Chakk, Lauhar Makari, Yusuf Chakk, Bahrain Chakk and Ibrahim 
Chakk. Daulat Chakk, Ghazi Khan Chakk, Husain Makari and Sayyid 
Ibrahim joining themselves together settled in the I'dg&h. Two months 
passed thus. Then Yusuf Chakk, Path Chakk and Ibrahim Chakk left 
I'di Zina and joined Daulat Chakk, who finding himself thus supported 
attacked I'di Zina who not being ablc*to oppose him fled, without trying 
the chance of a battle, to Merv. Wishing to 'change horses, by accident 
a horse kicked him in the breast and at Sinrilo he disappeared altogether, 
i. e., he died in that place and his corpsef was brought to Srinagar and 
buried in the village of Musa Zina. The nobles then deposed Nazuk 
Shah who was king only in name, and began to govern the country on 
their own account. Nazuk.Slrih, this third time, reigned ten months. 

Ibrahim Shah II .—Ibrahim IP was the son of Nazuk Shah. As 
I'di Ziud had dejiartod tin's life, Daulat Chakk came into the capital and 
took upon himself tho affairs of the kingdom. Inasmuch as ho deemed 
it expedient to have some one king in name he set up Ibrahim Shah that 
he might rule nominally under him. At this time J&wajab Hdji the 
wakil of Mirzd Haidar left Kliaigal and took refuge with Islam Sjjrih. 
At the same time' 1 Shams* Ziijd and Bahram Chakk wero thrown into 
prison. At the Td-i Fitr, Daulat Chakk went to practice archery outside 
%j city. Yusuf Chakjc was also there and riding on his horse. A foot- 
soldier who was gathering arrows got entangled in the horse’s legs and 
Ydsuf was thrown from his horse and his neck was broken. 

In #60 A. H. Daulat Chakk and Ghazi Kirin Chakk again dis¬ 
agreed and the whole of Kashmir was involved in the quarrel. Husain 
Makari %nd # Shams Zina who were in Hindustan in 961 returned and 
joined themselves to Qhazi Khan Chakk. Bahrain Chakk and the sons 

* Coin No. 16, pi. IT may bo of this Ibrujtfm. All the coins with name Ibr&hfm 
on them seem to possess the date 842 in Arabic words. » 
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of Yiisuf Chakk joined themselvos to Daulat Chakk. These dissensions 
and quarrels lasted two months. At last a husbandman assuming .the 
garb of an ambassador came to Daulat Chakk and said, “ Ghazi Kb4n 
Chakk has sent me to ask why you keep all these men near you for they 
arc all your enemies.” To Ghazi Khan Chakk he said, “ Daulat Chakk is 
willing to accept peace why still stir up strif#?” This trick succeeded 
and produced peace. Shams Zina again fled to India. 

During these times the inhabitants of Great Tibet made an incur¬ 
sion into Kashmir and drove away the flocks of sheep of tho pargannah 
of Khawan and Bara which were in tho estates of Habib Chakk the 
brother of Nasrat Khan Chakk. On account of this Daulat Chakk, 
Sankar Chakk, Ibrahim Chakk, and Haidar Chakk the son of Ghdzi 
Klian Chakk and other nobles together with an army were sent by the 
way of Lar to Great Tibet. Habib Khan Cliakk who was with tho 
army, going by the way the sheep had been driven, used such expedi¬ 
tion that he fell suddenly on the fort of Great Tibet and took it killing 
the governor. The garrison all fled. Habib Chakk told his brother 
Darveslx Chakk to scour the country but he neglected to do this. Habib, 
however, in spite of unhealed wounds, mounting his horse, took palaces 
and forts and the inhabitants of Great Tibet, not being able to with¬ 
stand him, submitted. In one of the palaces forty persons were taken 
on the roof. Much importunity was used, to preserve their lives. 500 
horses, 1,000 pieces of pattu, 50 yaks, 200 sheep and 200 tolalis of gold 
were offered in their stead, but Habib Khan would not give ear to their 
words : he slew the whole of tho forty. Hiding away from that fort he 
went to another which suffered the same fate. The inhabitants of Great 
Tibet then sent him for his acceptance 3,000 horses, 500 pieces of pattli, 
200 sheep and 30 yaks. Ho also took from tho Tibetans some five 
Kashgari horses which had fallen into their hands. Haidar Chakk, son 
of Ghazi Klian Chakk sent Khani his foster-brother to HaVib and told 
him £hat as tho Tibetans were minding these Kashgari horses for his 
father Ghazi Khan, it was necessary that the houses should he sent to him 
in order that lie might forward thfem to his father. Habib Chakk sent 
nearly 200 men with the horses in order that they might quarrel among 
themselves in tho way, but they would not do so, and at last they arrived 
in Srinagar with their charge. 

In tho year 062 a great earthquake committed much ravages in 
Kashmir. Many towns and villages wore destroyed. Mltiand ’Adampdr 
were washed away by tbo l'ivor Jhelum. In the town of Mawa? 1 v^hich 
is situated at the foot of thfc mountains there was a great landslip which 
killed nearly 600 persons. 

, Ismail Shah .—When five months had passed of the reign of IbriU 
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him SMh, who was in truth the agent of Daulat Chakk, Ghdzi Khan 
Chakk took the affaira of the kingdom into his hands and Daulat Chakk 
was defeated and blinded. (I cannot tell which are tho coins of Ibra¬ 
him Shah I, and which of Ibrahim Shah II. They are all like No. 16, 
pi. II, the date is 842 in Arabic words.) Ghazi Kh an setup Ismael Shah 
on the" throne in 903 A. H. (For coin of Tsmail sec No. 17, pi. II. 
Date 842 in Arabic wordy.) In that year Habib Khan Chakk desired to 
join himself to Daulat Chakk and with his intention went towards 
MarsLadun. Ghazi Khan Chakk then said to Nasrat Chakk brothor of 
Habib, it would he as well for us to seize Daulat Chakk before your 
brother comes, for afterwards it will be difficult to do so. Once upon a 
time Daulat Chaklc going on-hoard a boat, went to a pond in the lake 
that he might kill water-fowl. Ghazi Khan certaing after him took his 
horses, and when he fled to the mountains pursued him and f aking him 
prisoner blinded him. After this Habib Kh an Chakk camo and Giid/.i 
Khan who was not pleased with him gave Nazuk Chakk the nephew of 
Daulat Chakk much inconvenience and trouble. He was not at all at ease 
about the blinding of his uncle and for that reason Ghazi Khan Cliakk 
wished to imprison him, but Nazuk, •getting news of this fled to Habib 
Khan Chakk. (For coin of Ismail Shall, see 17, pi. II.) 

B.uhib Shah son of Tsmail Shah .—After Ismail Shah had reigned 
two years lie died. Ghazi Kliau elevateffi his son to the tlirouo. Towards 
the end of 964 A. H. Nasrat Khan Chakk, Nazuk Chakk, Saukar 


Chakk, brother of Ghazi Khan Chakk, Yusuf Chakk and llasti Khan „ 
Chakk met together and teok an oath and covenant to this effect that ns ' 
Ghazi Khan Chakk was eaten up by physic, and his brother Ilnsain Chakk 
is in prison, we will release him and slay Ghazi Khan. Ghazi got to hear 
of all this. Appeasing Yusuf aud Sankar Chakk he called t hem into 
his presence. Ilabib Khan Chakk, Nasrat Khan Chakk, and Darvcsh 
Khan Chakk said they would like lawyers mid learned men to plead for 
them, and then come or flee as it pleased them. Nasrat Chakk ^ame 
without any promise bhiiu^ given him and was at once imprisoned. 
Habib Chakk and Nazuk Chakk destroyed the bridges and departed. 
Hast! Khan Cliakk wjfh all his followers joined them. Ghazi Khan sent 
a large array against them and a great battle resulted, llis army was 
beaten and several wero taken prisoners. Habib Khan being- victorious 
depart® to the mountains of Mamun. After the defeat his army had 
sustained, Ghdzi Chakk took the field himself in order that he might 
defeat *Hatyb; and he went to Badiimara. Thence by water with 3 
elephants and 3,000 men he went to the plaid Khalidgarh. Habib Kb&n 
here opposed him with twenty men, but after a hard fight he was com¬ 
pelled to flee. At the bridge of the Jamja his horse stuck fast. Mean- 
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while an elephant driver of Ghdzi Shin Chakk came up and took him 
prisoner. Ghazi Khdn Chakk told him to take off his head. He tried to 
do so, but Habib got the man’s hand in his mouth and held it in his 
tooth. At last, however, he managed to sever his head from his body 1 , and 
he carried it to Kala, the name of his residence and hung it there on the 
door. Darvcsh Chakk and Nazuk Chakk also fell into their hands and 
were treated similarly. After this Bahrain Chakk returned from India 
and the jagir of Kliuba Hamiin was given to him. Getting permission he 
left Srinagar and wont to his birthplace Daucha in the pargannah of 
Zaingarh. Sankar Chakk, hath Chakk and others soon joined him and 
going to Svibapur they raisod the standard of rebellion. Ghdzi Khan 
Chakk sent his sons and brothers agaiust them. They were not able to 
oppose them and fled' to tho mountains. Ghazi Khan sent his party 
after them and ordered them to pursue until they captured. Tho next 
day news came that Bahrain Chakk had escaped from Sarkob, and that 
Sankar Chakk and Path Chakk had left him. Ghazi Khan himself 
pursued them to Kboba Ham flu and for six days searched everywhere for 
Bahram Chakk, but ho was not taken. However Ahmad Jozin brother 
of Haidar Chakk son of Ghazi Khan Chakk agreed to pursue Bahram 
until ho took him, so Ghazi Khan returned to the city. Ahmad Jozin 
went to Sarkob tho residence of the Rishis or Sufis .and arrested them 
and made enquiries about Bahram. The Rishis said they had placed 
him in a boat and convoyed him to the resideneo of Amir Zina in Badeli. 
The Rishis are a people who are engaged at all times in agriculture 
and tree planting. When Ahmad Jozin came to Amir Zina after much 
search ho succeeded in arresting Bahram Chakk whom he took to 
Srinagar where the people killed him and Ahmad Jozin was elated 
with his success. Jn those days Shdh Abulmuali who had fled from 
Lahore, and had been imprisoned by the Ghakkars managed to escape 
with the fetters still on his* feet. 'Making friends with Kamdl IQidn 
Ghakkar, he, aftor the fashion of Mirza Haidar, desired to invade Kash¬ 
mir. When he arrived in Bdjdori a company ofMughals met him. The 
blinded Baulat Chakk, Path Chakk and others of the Chakk faction and 
Lauhar Vdngari all joined Shah Abulmndli and in 965 A. H. he set ont 
for Kashmir. When he arrived at Baramulla Haidar Chakk and Fath 
Chakk who were guarding the pass fled and went to Baddkhi. Tho 
Shah proceeding justly, would not allow" any of his soldiers td’-'oppress 
the people. Ghdzi Khan Chakk making his brother Husain Chakk leader, 
of the van, himself took np a position at Khanud. The K%sh nuri^who 
were with Shah Abulmudli left him without leave and attacked Husain 
Chakk and caused him to flee. Ghdzi Khdn Chakk went to his assistance 
and fighting bravely many Kashmiris were slain by him and the battle 
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tamed in his favour. Shdh Abulmuili seeing this stats of things fled 
without further resistance. In his flight his horse heoamo very tired, but 
a Mughal whonpi he came across gave him a fresh one and took the tired 
one and stood with it on the road. When the Kashmiris who were 
pursuing Abulmuili came up to the place he hold them all at bay for 
some time until, his quii er becoming empty, they rushed upon him in a 
mass and blew him. During the delay Abulmndli escaped. Ghdzi Khan 
returning arrived in Bddftkbi and every Mughal whom they brought to 
him he beheaded. But the Hafiz Mirzit Husaini who was from the 
siugers of Hutu ay uu he did not slay on account of his good singing. 
After this Kasrat Khan Ohakk was liberated from prison, and sent into 
the service of Julal-ud-Dm Akbar, where becoming acquainted with 
Bairam Khan ho tried to ingratiate himself in his»fnvour. 

In 96fi A. H a change came over the disposition of Ghdzi JQidn 
Chakk and robultod in much oppression and violence to the peoplo who 
all became opposed to him. Ho by ohnnee heard that his son Haidar 
ClLakk wished to take the kingdom of Kashmir from him. So he called 
his wakil Mulumuind Janid and Bahadur Bihut and sont them to 
admonish his son and advise him 1> put such imaginations out of his 
head. They went to him and petitioned him. But Haidar Chakk 
snatched a dagger out of Muhammad Janid’s girdle and buried it in his 
stomach. People flockod in and arrestod Haidar and took him to his 
father who ordered him to be executed and his body to bo suspended on 
a door in Zmdgnrh. All who joined him also were executod. 

* In 967 A. H. Mu Z'i Qnrra Bahadur came ftom India with a large 
army and nine elephants For three mouths he stayed in Lalpur. 
From the Knshmuh. Nasrat Cliakli, Fath Chakk and others, and from 
the Ghakkars also a largo body joined him. Ho evidently hoped that a 
lot of Kashmiris would •join him But meanwhile the leaders who had 
oome in dese^ed him and wont over jo Ghazi Khan. By reason of this 
desertion there was much indecision in the invading army. Ghazi Khan 
coming from Kashmir ariivoc^ in Nanrozkot and sent his infantry against 
the invaders and defoated them. Misza Qaria fled to the fort of Daira. 
Tfce next day he again fled before the attack of infantry and his elephants 
fell into the enemy’s hands while five hundred Muglials woro killed. 

Five years had passed of the reign of Habib Sh&h when Ghdzi E~hdn 
Chakk determined to put him on one side and unfold the royal banners 
in his own behalf. Ceasing to act therefore in the name of another, he 
ordered ftoe Khutba to be read and coins to bo struck in his own natnef 
talnng the title of Ghazi Shall. • 

(t have never seen a coin of any metal with Habib’s name on it. 
Hone of my numismatic friends have *one. And yet he reigned five 
Q 
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years. I am inclined to think that the coin with the name of Mahmud 
oh it was struck by him. I read the date on this coin as 901 A. H. 
See fig. 18, pi. II. The unit word and figure are both almost gone. 
The reverse of No. 28, pi. I, is, however, precisely similar and gives 961 
undoubtedly which is two years before the accession of Akbar. No 
wonder the Rev. J. Loewenthal said, “ There is, however, great confu¬ 
sion in all tho dates of Kashmirian History,” p. 280, I. A. B. S. 1864. 
Narayan Kol states that Habib Khan became king of Kashmir in 960. 
In 961 he committed groat mistakes in the administration of jnstiCe, so 
that the pillars of State became ashamed of him. Hence ’Ali KM n put 
the crown on the head of Ghaei Khan his brother. This was the beginning 
of the Chakk dynasty. *A zam puts the beginning of tho Chakk dynasty 
in 962 A. H. He calls Habib son of Ismail Shah while Narayan 
Kol gives Shams-ud-Din (Ismail’s* brother) as the name of his father. 

If Narayan Kol be correct then the coin of Mahmud may be assigned to 
Habib. It is not uncommon for a king to rule in one name and for his 
coins to bear another. The Islam Shah of the coins is tjjfo Salim Shah 
o.f history. There is, according to Lieutenaut Newall, an inscription of 
Hahib’s in Kashmir dated 981 A. H. I. A. B. S. 1864. Bui Newall 
himself makes Habib dio in 1557 A. D. = 965 A. H. By the way he 
calls Nadir Shah Tarkh Shah. For my text I am indebted to Farishtah 
and, I have followed him. Nariiyan Kol cannot be right as to tho length 
of Habib’s reign. , For as we have seen Akbar was reigning in India and 
he ascended the throne in 963 A. H. When authorities are so conflicting 
and coins cannot be trusted, it is hard to come to a decision as to what * 
is correct.) 

Chdzi Shah. —Ghazi Slidh by reason of leprosy had lost his voice, his 
fingers were nearly dropping off and his teeth were much decayed. 
In 968 A. H. Fath Okakk, Lauliar Vankftri and other Kashmiris 
coming under tho suspicion of Chhazi Shah betook theraeelves to the *■ 
mountains. Husain Chakk brother of GMzi Shah was sent with 2,000 
men to pursue them. As it was winter the uebelfc perished: some few who 
escaped fled to Khatwar, but becoming uneasy there, they sought refuge 
with Husain Chakk* who entreated forgivenesg. for them from Q-hari 
Shah, who not only forgave them but bestowed lands on them. In 970 
Ghazi Shah, leaving Kashmir went to Lar. Thence he sent Fath Kh(m 
Chakk, Nasir Kibatu and his own son Ahmad Khan together $ith some 
nobles to invado Great Tibet. When they got within five koss of Tibet 
Kalan, Fath Khan Chakk, without obtaining permission .from Ahmad 
Khan left the army and ‘went into the city. Inasmuch as the Tibetans 
did not desire war, they were ready to make great presents to him, 
.and he quickly came out from tfie midst of them. Ahmad Kh&n 'seeing 
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this said to himself, that inasmuch as Fath Khin has entered Tibet and 
returned, why should I not do the samo ? All Kashmir would praise 
me. He therefore determined to go alone. Fath Chakk remonstrated 
With him, and told him that if he were determined to go he ought 
not to go alone. He would not listen to him, and went accompanied 
but by 500 men. Fath Khan retired. The Tibetans seeing Ahmad 
coming alone, attacked him and he not being able to withstand them, fled to 
Fath Khan and ordered him to the roar-guard of the army for the day 
whil£ he pressed forward without delay. The Tibetans still pressed on, 
and when they found Fath Khan alone, engaged him in battle. He, 
fighting with all Zealand alone, was slain. Grhazi Shah hearing this news 
was exceedingly angry, and turned away his face from his son as was 
meet after such conduct. Tho reign of Ghazi Shah was cut short after 
four years.* 

Sultan Husain Shah .—Tho “ Tarikh-i-Kashmir” says Husain Shah, 
ascended the tlirono in 971 A. H. Two coins Nos. 20 and 21, pi. II, 
give 970. I prefer the testimony of those coins to that of the historians. 
The date is duplicated, it is given onco in Persian words and once in 
figures and both dates agree. • 

Husain Shah was the brothor of Ghazi Shah. In 971 A. H. Gh&zi 
Shah invaded Great Tibot and took up a position at Muladgliar. On 
account of his being a victim of leprosy If© lost bis eyesight. He made 
it a habit to oppress bis subjects and from innocent people exacted heavy 
fines. By reason of this his subjects were estranged from him and .. 
formed themselves into tw»companies against him. One faction follow¬ 
ed Ahmad Khan his son, and the other his brother Husain Chakk. 
When Ghazi Shah heard of this ho returned from his expedition to Tibet 
S»nd re-entered Srinagar, and as he showed greater friendship to Husain 
Chakk he plaeod him on the throne instead himself, and the whole of 
the nobles and. ministers came to the house ®f Husain and gave in their 
firm allegiance to him. After 15 days Ghazi Shall divided the whole of 
his robes and goods into two parts, one part ho gave to his own sons, tho 
other to shopkeepers telling them to give him their value. *The shop¬ 
keepers at once resorte^l to Husain to ask for justice. Husain advised 
Ghazi Shah to desist from making his demand. On this Ghazi wished 
that he had made his own son his successor. Husain hearing this sum¬ 
moned Ahmad Khan, Ghazi’s son and Abdal KMn and others of the 
family to his presence, and made them take an oath and give their word 
to obgy Him. # Ghazi Shah being ashamed at this attempt to subvert the 
* For coin of Ghazi Shah boo "No. 18, pi. II. Dr. Stulpnagel has I believe the 
only duplicate known. Mine from whioh I drew No. 19 is now in the British 
"Museum, * 
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king called round him a party of Mughals and formed a faction of his 
own. Husain remained firm and opposed him. The headmen of the 
city and towns intervened and extinguished the flame of rebellion. Q&dzi 
JShdh, leaving the city, took up his abode at Rahinpfir and after three 
mouths again came into Srinagar. Husain Shnh being firm in his 
government divided Kashmir into portions. In 972* he sent liis eldest 
brother Sankar Chakk to Itijaori and Nausliabra which he gave him in 
jdgir. But after this ho heard that Sankar had rebelled. For this 
reason ho gave the j gir to Muhammad Miikaix and sent an army {Under 
Ahmad Khdn and Fath Khdn Chakk, Khwajah Masafid and Mdnak 
Chakk against Sankar and they gradually became victorious. Husain 
Khan went out to meet them and brought them to Srinagar, but after 
avrhile it came to his knowledge that Ahmad Khan and Muhammad 
ffhd u. Makari and Nasrat Khan Clnikk had determined to assassinate 
him. He therefore wished to arrest them. They, getting to know of 
this, came in a body before Husaiu, who knowing they wore acquainted 
with his purpose sent Lodni Ley id to them, that he might get them all 
in one place and make each person take an oath that ho would have 
enmity with no second person. The Malik did his business well and 
made them all inclined towards poace, and they all came into the house 
of Ahmad Khdn and inasmuch as this last named gentleman had not 
seen Husain Shah for some time' they determined to carry him into the 
king’s presence. Ahmad Khan with much flattery consented and together 
with Nasrat Khdn Chakk and Malik Lodni Lond they went to the palace 
of Husain. The Qazi Habib, who was of a City family and Muhammad 
Makari being present, the assembly was held. When evening came 
Husain told them he was going to have a game and that they might 
withdraw to the upper room and enjoy themselves an$ ho would shortly 
join them. When they had gone to the upper r8om ho ordored some per¬ 
sons to imprison them. After this he sent ’All Khan and JKfaan-i-Zamdn 
whose real name was lath Khdn against Sankar Chakk with a large 
army to Rdjdori. They defeated him and iisturned victorious. Khan-i- 
Zamdn, getting all power into his hands, ordered all the nobles every 
day to put in an nppearance at his house. In the year 973 A. H. 
people calumniated the Khdn before Husain Chakk so that ho com¬ 
manded that no one should visit him. The Khdn was making prepara¬ 
tions for leaving Kashmir when Husain Makari coming to him asked 
him, “ Why do you leave the oountry P Husain Shdh has left his palaoe 
to go hunting. You can now seize the whole of his goods andsferga- 
sures.” These words pleased the Khan and with the aid of Fath Chakk, 
Lauhar Vankari and the like of them he went to the palace of Husain 
* * Coin No. 22 is dated 972 A. H. 
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Shdh and set fire to the doors and tried to deliver Muhammad Mdkarf, 
and Ahmad Khan and Nasrat Khan from prison. At that time Masatid 
Mdnak, who was superintendent of the prison, threw water into the hall 
of the palace until it became mud. Dan]at Kha n, a follower of the 
Chakks, putting on his quiver stood ready. Bahadur Khan, the son of 
Khdn-i-Zarudn rushed upon him and struck at him with his sword, but 
it alighted on his quiver. Daultft Khan let fly an arrow which struck 
the horse of Bahadur in the eyes and caused it to roar so that Bahddur 
was Unhorsed. Musaiid Manak at once cut off his head and Khan-i- 
Zaxnan who was standing outside fled. Musa ad Manak pursued him 
and took him prisoner and led him into the presence of Husain Shdh. 
The king commanded that they should tako him to Zindgayli, and there 
cut out off his ears and noso and hands and fetft and hang the body on 
a door. Calling Masaud Manak his son, ho gave him tho title of 
Mubiii'iz Khau, and with it the jagir of Balkul. 

In tho year 974 A. H. Husain Shah gave ordors that Ahmad Khan 
son of (iha/i Shah, Nasrat Khan Chakk and Muhammad Khan Malcari 
should all be bliuded. (Iha/i Shah made eiery exmtion to get this order 
reversed, and as ho was sick he died. Husain Shah then founded a 
school and sought the company of tho pious aid learned. To a party of 
these lie gave Zaiupur as a jagir. 

In 975 A, H. Husain Shall heard from Lodni Loud that Masufld 
Manak Mnbdriz Khan Itad spread abroad that “ inasmuch as tho king 
has called me his son, ho must also givo mo a portion of liis treasure.” - 
Husain Shah was exceedingly troubled on hearing this and went to 
MusaM’s house, where, seeing many horses in tho stablo his mind turned 
altogether against him, and he ordered \iim to he impi isoued and Lodni 
Lond was honoured with tho offices and position Musaiid had enjoyed. 
Ho did not long enjoy Ids honours for ho embezzled 40,000 ass-loads of 
shawls beloiigiug to government, and was in. consequence put in prison 
and ’All Kiika received his post. 

In 970 A. H. Qazi Habib, of tho Hanifi sect, on a Friday, leaving 
the Juma Masjid, came to the ziarat ift the graveyard of Ydikoli Martin. 
There, a man of thft Shin religion attacked Lim with a sword and 
wounded him in the head. Again he struck him and tho Qdzi raising 
his hand to protect his head hud his fingers cut off. Except difference 
in religion these two had nothing else between them. Maldna Kamal, 
son-in-law of the Qazi, was also with him engaged in reading. Ytisuf 
aftes wounding the Qdzi fled and Husain Shdh, who was himself a Shla, 
when he heard of the affair ordered Yfisuf to*be imprisoned and brought 
before him. A company of lawyers such as Mulla Yusuf, Mulla Firoz 
and the like were assembled, and the Sing asked them to deoide accord- 
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ing to the law in the matter. They said that the killing of such a 
person by way of punishment was allowable. The Qazi said, “ I am 
alive. The killing of such a person is not allowable.” At last, however, 
they stoned Yusuf. By accident at that time there came to Kashmir 
some co-rcligionists of Yusuf,—Mirza Muqim, and Mir Yaqub son of 
Baba ’All as ambassadors from the court of the Emperor Jalal-ud-Din 
Muhammad Akbar. Whey they arrived at Hirapur Husain Shah Cliakk 
erected his tents. When he heard that they were near he left his tent 
and went out to meet them, and then bringing them in took his se&t by 
their side. After this the ambassadors went by boat, accompanied by 
Husain’s son to Kashmir wtyile Husain returned on horseback. The 
house of Husain Makari was appointed for them. After a few days 
Mirzd Muqim who was a co-religionist of Yusuf said that as the Qazis 
have killed Yusuf, you had better send them to me. They were accord¬ 
ingly sent. Qazi Zain, who was of tlio same religion as Yusuf, said, 
that the lawyers had made a raistako in their sentence. The lawyers 
replied wo did not give the sentence of death absolutely, we said that to 
exccuto such a person was allowable by way of punishment. Mirzd 
Muqim treated their answor with contempt and gave the lawyers into 
the hands of Fath Khan Cliakk, who torturod them. Husain Shah 
went by boat to Kamraj. Fath Kh an Cliakk acting on the orders of 
Mirzd Muqim executed the lawyers, and tying ropes to their heels he 
ordered their bodies to be dragged up and down the streets and lanes of 
the city. 

Husain Shah sent his own daughter as a. gift by the hands of the 
ambassadors to Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad Akbar, and in that way showed 
his acknowledgment of A kbar’s supremacy. 

In the year 977 A. H. news arrived in Kashmir that Akbar had put 
to death Mirza Muqim as a recompense for his causing the death of 
innocent persons in Kashjnir. T^e daughter of Husain* Shah was 
returned being rejected of Akbar. Husain Shah, hearing this news was 
seized with a bloody-flux and lived only tlirq# or*four months afterwards. 

’AU SMfk —At that time Muhammad Khan and Bihut Ydsuf son of 
’All Sian Chakk* determined to go to ’All Khan # Chakk who was i* 
Sonpdr. When Yusuf went to that place others also gradually fled to 
'All Khan. Husain SMh sent messengers to ’All Kb&n to know what he 
had done “ thy son has received no injury I send him to yon.” ’jffli gave 
answer that “ he had done nothing also. People of themselves have fled 
to me. Although I advise them to return it is of no use.” ^Ab list JAK 
took the road to Srinagai and waited about 7 koss from the city. 
Lodni Loud there joined him having fled frem Huigjkin Shdh, who le&ying 
the city had pitched his tents at*a distance from it of about a kossat 
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Jalabajam. That same night he was deserted by Ahmad and Muham¬ 
mad Makari who fled to ’All Khan. Then Daulai Chakk who was one of 
those near to Husain said to him, “ Inasmuch as everybody is leaving 
ns, it would be better to send all the royal insignia, about which the 
quarrel is, to ’All Khan Chakk who is your brother and not a stranger.” 
Husain Shdh at once sent the royal umbrolla, the yak’s tail and all the 
insignia of royalty to ’Ali Khan, by the hands of Yusuf, saying, that his 
only, sin was that he was sick. After this ’Ali Khan went to the house 
of HtiSain and visited him. Both shed tears. Husain gave up the city 
into the hands of ’Ali and went to live at Zainpur, and ’All assuming the 
title of ’All Shdh, took uppn himself the affairs of the kingdom. After 
throe months Husain died. ’Ali Shah followed the bier to the grave 
which was dug near the Hairan Bazar. 

In those days a darvesh named Shah ’A'rif arrived in Kashmir from 
Lahore. Ho gave out that lie was descended from Tahmasp king of 
Persia. He was a Shia and was dressed in the garb of a faqir: he was 
a Sufi also. He had left Husain Quli KMn Turkman the governor of 
the Panjab. ’All Shah who was a Shia -considering himself honoured by 
this visit expressed his pleasure and* besought the holy man to marry 
his own daughter. Ho also called him the Mahdi of the latter days. 
’Ali Chakk, Nauroz Clutkk and Ibrahim Chakk sou of Ohazi Shah were 
all so pleased with him that they not only believed on Him but actually 
worshipped him and at last, considering him worthy, determined to makQ 
him their king. ’All Shah getting to hear of this was very vexed and 
proceeded to severe measures. Shall ’A'rif who was famous for his know¬ 
ledge of alchemy and his power over, fairies, saw how the wind was 
blowing and gave out that he would no longer stay in Kashmir but 
would depart to Lahore or some other country in a day. After this lie 
lived in seclusion, until people thought he had disappeared miraculously, 
but after thnee days it came oat ilia* he had given two ashrafis to a 
boatman to take him to Baramulla whence ho had fled to the mountains. 
'AliJShah sent after him*ancUarrested him and gave him over to keepers. 
When he fled a second timo he was again brought from the Sulaimdn 
mountains. This tirng ’Ali Shah took from him his daughter and her 
dowry of 1,000 ashrafis, and had his daughter divorced from him and 
caused Khwajah Sard also to leave him and put a watch over him, and 
at last permitted him to depart to Tibet. ’Ali Rai ruler of Tibet who 
had an affection for the family of the foolish fellow ran to meet him, and 
regajdefl his # coming as a great boon and loft no rite of hospitality unper¬ 
formed. He wished him to make the count rf his own, and begged him 
to accept his beloved and noble daughter as his wife. He stayed there 
some time and then at the invitation of Akbar, he took bis departure to 
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India. He arrived in Agra but died shortly afterwards. (It would be 
interesting 1 to know what the ashrafts which are mentioned in this story, 
were. The only gold coin I have seen of the Sultans of Kashmir is one 
of Ydsuf. General Cunningham has two gold coins of Maharaja Uarsha ,) 
In 979 A. H. ’AH Chakk, son of Nanroz Ohakk, came to 'All Sh&h 
and complained that Dukah had boen trespassing on his estates and 
interrupting his business. " If you do not stop him” said he “ l shall 
rip open the bolly of my own horso.” ’AH Shah understood this to 
mean a throat against himself. For this reason he grow angry* and 
ordered him to bo arrested and taken to Kamraj. He escaped from this 
place, however, hnd fled to Husain Quli Khan, governor of the Pan jab, 
who did not treat him with conventional hospitality, so ho left Lahore 
and returned to Kashmir where ho was arrested by ’All Shah and 
imprisoned. Ho again after some time escaped and went to Naushalira 
where ’AH Shall sent an army against him which took him prisoner and 
hurried him away. 

In 980 A. H ’AH Slrih invaded Kliatwdr and taking tho daughter 
of the ruler of that placo, lie returned. At this time Mulla Ishqi and 
Qazi Sadr-ud-Din came from Akbar on a mission to ’AH Shah. ’All sent 
his niece as a wife for the princo Salim, and along with her he sent a 
quantity of presents. 11c also read the Ututba and struck coins in the 
name of that sovereign, i. c, of Akhnr, At this time also Yusuf tho son 
of ’AH Shdli on the information of Muhammad Bihut, put to death 
Ibrahim Khan son of Ghizi Klian, without tlio agreement of his father ’All 
Shah. Yusuf together with his informer fleck to Baramulla. ’All Shah 
triod to heal the wound. People asked that the sin of Yusuf might be 
forgi\ en, but demaudod that Muhammad Bihut, who was the cause of 
tho trouble, should be imprisoned which was accordingly done. 

In 982 A. H. ’All Shah invaded Kliatwdr, which is also called 
Kishtwar. Taking the daughter of the governor of that ptqpo for a wife 
to hjs grandchild Yaqub he made peace and returned to the city. 

In 933 A. H. ’Ali Shah together with his family and court visited 
Jamalnaggari. Haidar Khan, son of Muhammad Sliah, of the family of 
Zain-ul-A'bidin who was in Gujrdt when that country was taken by 
Akbar, and who returned to India along with the Conqueror, now came 
to Naushalira. His cousin SaHin Shan who was in the neighbourhood 
joined him with a large party. ’AH Shah sent a large army tinder 
Lauhar Chakk against them. Muhammad Khan Chakk, who was then 
governing Rajaorl being envious at tho appointment of Lauhar Chakk 
imprisoned him and taking his army went over to Haidar £bda in 
Naushahra and offered to conquer Kashmir for him if he could send 
along with him that brave man Mam Khdn. Haidar elated with the 
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prospect, allowed Isldm to accompany him. When they arrived at the 
town of .Takun, Muhammad Kha n, leaving Islam Khan with an excuse, 
went straight to ’AH Shah and was received with favour. ’AH Mahan, 
Dadd Guzar and others who had sided with Haidar Khan were put in 
prison. 

In 984 A. H. there was a severe famine in Kashmir and many 
people died of starvation. * 

In 985 A. H. ’Ali Shdh wont out on the top of the mosque and 
sought the companionship of learned and pious men. And according to 
the traditions of the Haditli on the benefits of repentance, he rcponied 
and bathed. He Bpent his .time in prayers# and in reading the Quran. 
In his hours of leisure he would mount his horse and engage in polo on 
the plain. One day as he was on the plain of *the ldgiih playing at 
this game, the pommel of his saddle entered his stomach and he was killed. 
(For coins of ’Ali Shah, sec Nos. 23, 24, 25, pi. II. Cue is undoubtedly 
987 A. H., and yet the history makes him die iu 985. I have one coin of 
Husain Shah with date 9dt> A. H. This is of course quito wrong. 
For all this I think the coins of ’Ali Shrifi are right and the histories 
wrong. No. 27, pi. II is of Akhar’s ami |s dated 987 A. H. just the 
same as No. 20 of ’All Shah. This No. 27 I take to bo one of the coins 
struck by ’All Shah in honour of Akbar. There is No. 38, pi. Ill of the 
same date 987, and also No. 20, pi. 1L of*Yusuf Shah, of the same. We 
shall have to assign No. 38 to some one.) 

Ya-stif Shah .—When ’AH Shah died his brother Abdal Khan Chakk, 
from fear of his nephew Yusuf was not present at the mourning, so 
Yusuf sent Sayyid Mubariz Khan and Bafvl Khalil to him with the 
message that “ If you accept me as king, well and good, if not, you had 
better be king youi^elf and I wilt be obedient to you.” When they had 
delivered their message, fie said to them, “ I am coming and am binding 
on my girdle,'•but if any harm happen to me or any hair of mine be 
injured, the harden be on your own necks.” Mubariz Khan who Jhad 
evil intentions towards lifm said, that he would go to Ydsuf Shah and 
obtain from him his solemn oath and cOvonant about this, and with this 
promise they parted. Jdubariz went to Ydsuf Shdh and told him that 
Abddl Kh an would not come at his invitation, “ so it is necessary first of 
all to cure him and after that to bury ’Ali Shdh.” Yusuf Shah mounted 
his hordf) and went to Abdal, who, opposing him in like manner was 
slain. Jaldl Khan son of Mubariz Khan was slain in the same encounter. 
The ljexf dajr ’AH Shdh was buried according to the manner of the Shias 
and Yusuf Shah became ruler in his stead. • 

After two months Mubmz Khan aided by ’AH Khan Chakk crossed 
the river with the intention of rebellion! Muhammad Makari, who wa$ 
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leading the ran of Ydsuf’s army, together with 60 persons was slain. 
Ydsuf asking for quarter fled to Hirapdr. Mubariz hearing this news 
arranged his array and prepared for war. Ydsuf finding himself unequal 
to the contest fled to the town of Parthal in the jungle. Mubariz Khan 
pursued him, and the two parties coming together, Ydsuf took refuge in 
the mountains, while Mubariz returned victorious to Kashmir. He 
imprisoned ’All Khan Chakk son of Nauroz Chakk whom he had sum¬ 
moned to his presence to be near him. Other members of the Chakk 
faction such as Lauhar Chakk, Haidar Chakk and Hast! Chakk ^rom 
terror did not come to Mubariz at first, but after awhile they all came, 
wlfln Baba Khalil and Sayyic\ Barkhurdar had covenanted with them that 
no harm should happen to them. After this each of them retired to his 
own homo. On their way they made a covenant that they would recall 
Ydsuf Shah and make him their king. At once therefore they sent 
messengers to Yusuf, saying, that they acknowledged him as king, and 
wore ashamed of their own pusilanimous conduct. Mubariz began to 
tremble and promised to go at once with his sons and slaves to Ydsuf 
Shah, and with this intention went out of the city accompanied by ’Ali 
Khan Chakk son of Nauroz Chakk whom he had kept iti prison. Daulat 
Chakk, who was one of his nobles because he had fled before him, was 
troubled, freeing ’Ali Khan Chakk, he went to the monastery of Babd 
Khalil alone. Haidar Chakk seat a message to ’All Khan Chakk telling 
him that all this exertion and endeavour was to free him. Ydsuf Chakk 
son of ’Ali Khan said to his father : “ Haidar Chakk is explaining his 
conduct.” ’Ali Khan did not heed this, but,, joined himself to Haidar 
Chakk and went with him. Lauhar Chakk* and the like of him were 
gathered together in one place. When they saw ’All KMn they took him 
and put him in prison. After that they all agreed to elevate Lauhar Chakk 
to the throne. Meanwhile Ydsuf Shah having ? rrivecl at Kalpdr heard 
that the Kashmiris had made Lauhar Chakk king. (I propope identifying 
coin No. 38, pi. Ill as one of Lauhar Chakk’s.) The name on it is neither 
Lauhar nor Gauhar, but some name ending in £ and ud-Din. Perhaps 
the name is Budda-nd-Din [the onstripper of others in 

religion] it is a new t name to Kashmir history no matter what it ig. 
(Of course it is the name or title Lauhar Chakk assumed on ascending 
the throne.) Going from Lalpdr Yusuf Shah went to Zahil and taking 
all his men with him proceeded by way of Jummd to Sayyid Yusaf* KMn 
Sbahidi who was a great noble.of the Emperor Jalal-ud-Din Muhammad 
Akbar, to ask for help. This noble resided in Lahore. By the assistance 
of R&ja Man Singh, Ydsuf, arrived in Fathpdr Sikrf and had an inter¬ 
view with the Emperor Akbar who had long desired to take Kashmir, 

* Written. alSo in MSS. Gkrahar. 
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and being glad of this opportunity sent Baja Min Singh and Sayyid 
Ydsuf Kh an Shahidi to Kashmir, and they started from Fathpdr Sikri 
in company with Ytisuf Shah in 987. (This is the date on the coin I read 
Budtia-ud-Din or Lauhar Chakk. The next sentence settles the matter 
I think.) But at this time the kingship of Kashmir was in the hands 
of Lauhar Chakk. Yusuf Shah sent his son Yaqub before him to wean 
the people from their own ideas *and to sow seeds of dissension in tho 
council of Lauhar Chakk. When Yusuf arrived in Sialkot he went to 
Rajaori and took it and thence to Thatta. At the time Lauhar Chakk sent 
against him Yusuf Kashmiri, but the Kashmiri at once joined himself to 
the king. Yusuf Shah being thus helped went by double marches along 
the most difficult road of Jliupul to the fort of Sonpdr. Lauhar Chakk 
along with Haidar Chakk, Shams Chakk and Hast! Chakk marched 
along the banks of the Jliolum and after a few days a hard battle being 
fought, victory declared in favour of Yusuf who then turned his face 
towards Srinagar. Lauhar Chakk by the intervention of Qazi Musi 
and Muhammad Saadat Bihut, had an interview with Yusuf Shah which 
resulted in his own imprisonment. From amongst tho Kashmiris also 
a goodly number were imprisoned.* When Yusuf Shah had satisfied 
himself about the kingship, dividing Kashmir into parts he gave jagirs 
to Shams Chakk son of Daulat Chakk aud to his own son Yaqub and to 
Yfisuf Kashmiri, and the rest of the laifd he let out to tenants in chief. 
After this, acting on the information of certain people, he put out 
the eyes of Lauhar Chakk. 

In 988 A. H. suspicion having fallen on ’All Shor Chakk and 
Muhammad Saadat Bihut and Shams Chakk they were put in prison. 
Habib Khan Chakk fled from fear to the tcwn of Khu and Y usuf, son of 
’AH KMn Chakk v^ho had been imprisoned by Yusuf Shah joined Habib 
with his four brothers iu that place. Thence, going to Tibet, they 
obtainejl help*from the Rajah and reamed, but arriving on the frontiers 
of Kashmir they quarrelled amongst themselves and did nothing except 
separate. The soldiery/however, got hold of Yusuf and Muhammad 
Khan and cut off their ears and nose*. Habib Khan hid himself in 
the city. # • 

In 989 A, H. when Jalal-ud-Din Akbar was returning from Kabul 
and had encamped at Jalalabad, Mirz.i Tahir a relative of Mirza Sayyid 
Kh4n*Shahidi and Muhammad Salih Aqil were sent to Kashmir as 
ambassadors. When they arrived at B&rapula, Ylisuf Shah ran to meet 
them* and kissing the orders (of Akbar) and putting them on his bead,. 
made obeisance and brought the ambassadors into the city. He then 
sent his son Haidar Kb&n and Shaikh Yaqub Kashmiri with many 
presents to Akbar with whom they stayed for about a year and then 
returned. 
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In this same* year Yusuf Shah, went to Mr. Shams Chakk fled 
with his chains out of prison and went to Khatwar and joined Haidar 
Ohahlc who was at that place. When Yusuf got to know of this he 
went after them with an army. They, disagreeing amongst themselves, 
fled and Yusuf Shah returned victorious to Srinagar. 

In the year 990* Shams Chakk and Haidar Chakk came from Khat¬ 
war to Kashmir with the intention of waging war with Yusuf Sh&h. 
But Yusuf met thorn and appointing his son Yaqdb to lead the van, 
victory resulted in his favour and he returned victorious. At the inter¬ 
vention of the Rai of Kbatwdr, Yusuf forgave Shams Chakk and 
presented him with a jagir. flaidar Chakk leaving Khatwar went to 
Rajah Man Singh. 

In the year 992, Yaqub the son of Yusuf Shah was honoured by a 
reception at the court of Akbar to whom he had gone to givo in his sub¬ 
mission and homage. When his Majesty arrived in Lahore from Fath- 
pur Sikri Yaqub wrote to his father Yusuf Shah that the Emperor was 
intending to visit Kashmir. Yiisuf said he would meet him. But just 
at this time he heard that Hakim ’Aii Gilani had arrived at Thatta on an 
embassy from Akbar. Ydsuf Shah at once proceeded to Thatta and 
put on the robes Akbar had Bent as a present. He desired to resort at 
once to the imperial presence but Baba Khalil, Bdbd Mahdi and Shams 
Dadli agreeiug together told him that if he went ho would be slain, and 
his sou Yaqdb would transport himself rapidly to Kashmir and get 
made king. Hearing this, Yiisuf delayed accompanying them, so they 
returned alone to bis Majesty. But when Akbar, who was in earnest 
about the conquest of Kashmir heard of this device he at once appointed 
Shah Rukh Ml raw and Shah Quit Khan and B hag wan Dass to the inva¬ 
sion of Kashmir. Ydsnf Shah encamped at Baramdlla. When the 
news arrived that the invading army had arrived at Haulbas on the fron¬ 
tiers of Kashmir, he stopped up the, way. As it was winter and the time 
for me and the road was shut np, offers of peace were made. Ydsnf 
Shah putting his son Yaqdb on the throne* went himself to Rajah 
Bhagwan Dass to negotiate. Agreeing to pay annual tribute he made 
peace. The nobles qf Akbar, however, seized byn and carried him into 
the presence of his Majesty. The Emperor was not pleased with the 
treaty. And in 995 he sent Muhammad Qasim Mirbahr and other nobles. 
Yaqub Shah who was on "the throne of Kashmir opposed their Vjoming. 
The chiefs of Kashmir who were rebellions and who had not given in 
their submission to Yaqub, deserted him at this crisis and wenfl* oyer to 
Muhammad Qasim. Some, however, raised the standard of rebellion in 
the city. When‘Yaqdb found that his party was disturbed by interne* 
, * Probably this is 990 A. H. and §90 in the next paragraph should be 991, 
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cine quarrels he left the city, and when the army of Akbar entered it he 
fled to the mountains. Muliammad Qasim having obtained possession of 
Srinagar extended his power over the provinces. Yaqdb' Shah collect¬ 
ing again an army opposed him. After many Mughals had been slain, 
Yaqdb was defeated, but after a short time he collected an army with the 
intention of taking Srinagar. This time Muhammad Qdsim not having 
power to oppose him fled to the# fort of Irak and wrote a petition to 
Akbar asking for aid. The Emperor making Ydsuf Khan Shahidi 
governor of Kashmir recalled Muhammad Qdsirn. When Ydsuf arrived 
in Kashmir Yaqdb Shall raised the sioge and fled to the mountains. 
Ydsuf there pursued him for two years. At length he was taken and 
being encouraged with hopes of the royal mercy he was sent to the 
Emperor. lie was forgiven and the father and son, i. e., Ydsuf Shah 
and Yaqdb Sh&li becoming nobles of Akbar’s court obtained jagirs in the 
province of Behar. Eroin this time the history of Kashmir is merged in 
that of the Empei’ors of Dehli and the province remained in their power. 
Before this for a thousand years Kashmir had never been conquered by 
any one of the kings of India. (Coins No. 26, pi. II, and No. 34, pi. Ill, 
are of Yusuf Shah. Nos. 35 and 37«are of Yaqdb Shah. These latter 
coins are dated 992 A. H. which agrees witli the above account. Coins 
27, 28, 29, 30 are of Akbar before he had conquered the province. 
Coins 40, 41, 42 are Akbar’s after the conquest of the country. The two 
latter ones are full rupees. No. 40 is a dam. Srinagar continued to be 
a mint town of tbo Mughal Emperors as well as of the Abdalli and 
Sikh conquerors.) • 


The Kings of the Saffdnun Dynasty of Nimroz or Sijistdn.— 
if y Major H. G. Raverty. 

I have •read with some surprise a paper in the Proceedings for 
April last, p. 75, by Mr. C. J. Rodgers, on some coins from Kandahar, 
wherein he says :— * 

“ In mixed metal there was a great quantity of the coins of a king 
1>ut little known to history, Tdj-ud-Din Muhammhd Hardufi or Harujl 
or Khardvfi, several of one equally b'ttle known, Harb , and one coin of 
Tdj-yfcDin Nasr bin Bahrain Shdh and, that, as some of the coins 
acquired at tho same time bore the names of the “ mints Nimroz and 
Herat, J had no hesitation, as the coins came from Kandahar, in assigning 
tfiera to kings who at some time or other ruled in South and Western 
Afghanistan.” 

This is rather an unsafe theory .to go upon, as the result shows. 
He also regards “ the present find as one of some importance especially 
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as the coins reveal altogether a new mint, that of Nimroz.” Mr. Rod^erfr 
then gives the names of eight kings, which a friend brought to his notice 
from a work entitled “ T&rikli-i-Jadwalia.” The names are as follows:— 

(1.) Taj-ud-Din Abul Fazl, son of Tahir. 

(2.) Shams-ud-Din Muhammad. 

(3.) Taj-ud-Din Harb, son of Azzul Mulk 

(4.) Bahram Shah, Yamin-ud-Din. 

(5.) Nusrat-ud-Dm'(6.) Rukn-ud-Din. 

(7.) Shahab-ud-Din Muhammad, son of Taj-ud-Din Harb. 

(8.) Taj-ud-Din.” 

He adds that he was unable to say anything of the last three until this 
mention of them was brought to his notice by his friend; then that 
Minliaj-i-Siraj “ who uses very strong language indeed about the 
Mughals,” wrote a Tabqa on tho Princes of Nimroz. But unfortunatoly 
“ this Tabqa is not in the abridgement published by tho Society to which 
alone I have access. As the Editor, Major Nassau Dees, says there are 
but two manuscripts of the works, X am afraid I shall stand but little 
chance of extending my knowledge.” If Mr. Rodgers will refer to the 
“ J'abakdt-i-Nds in” of Minhaj-ud-Diu-i-Siraj, the whole of which and 
not “ an abridgement,” has been translated some years since, he 
will find that tho kings referred to by him are ^well-known to his¬ 
tory, though their names are not all correctly given in the above list. 
In my “ Translation,” pp. 183 to 202, will be found not only the tahafeah 
containing the account of tho tan last kings or rulers of Nimroz or Sijis- 
tan,* but also of tho preceding eight, and other ‘information respecting 
this Saffdrvun Dynasty at pp. 19 t<? 25, and in several other places, I 
will here, however, give their names, years of their reigns, and the 
relationship between them, as the informatiop. mtly be of use to others. 

Lais, the head of tho Saffar or ‘workers in brass of Sijistan had four 
sons, Yakub, ’Amrd, ’All, and Mu’addil. The first them who rose to* 
power was— 

1. YlKtJB, who reigned from 251 H. to 265 H, c ,f 

2. ’AmriJ, his brother, from 265 H. to 287 H. 

* Sijistan is tho Arabic mode of writing SigizBtdn, which is tjie Tftjzifc* or 
native mode, of writing the name. Sistan is used occasionally with reference to the 
country, and the “ city of Sistdn ” with reference to its capital, but that does not 
mean that there was any city so oalled^ for Zarang was “ the chief city and oapitat 
of Sigizstan.”' 
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T^hir, son of Muhammad, son of ’Amrti, from 287 H. to 293 H. 

4. Lais, son of ’All, brother of Nos. 1 and 2, from 293 H. to 298 H., 
some say to 299 H. 

5. Mu’addil, brother of the preceding, from 298 H. to 300 H. 

, 6. ’AMitd, son of Ya’k&b, son of Muhammad, son of ’Amrti, No. 2, 
from 300 JEL np to the time he had to surrender his territory to the 
Sdm&ms. # 

7. Ahmad, by some said to hare been the grandson of Tahir, No. 3, 
Trat Others, that he was the Bon of Muhammad, son of Khalaf. son of 
Abu Jafar, son of Lais, apparently No. 4, from 309 H. to about 331 H. 

8. KhALAF, son of Ahmad, from about 331 H. to 398 H., who was 
dethroned by Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin in that.year ; and for a long 
time Sijistan formed a portion of the Ghaznawi empire. At length, with 
the support of the Sultans, Alb-Arsalau, and Malik Shah, between the 
years 465 H. and 470 H., or thereabouts ; for there is no record of the 
exact date, 

9. Tahir, son of Muhammad, son of Tahir, son of Khalaf (No. 8), 
obtained the government of his nativo country, and ruled to 480 H. 

10. Malik Taj-ud-DIn, Ami-L-*FATH, son of Tahir, according to 
some (but Abd-l-Fazl-i Na$r, son of Tahir, according to others), who was 
subject to Sultan Sanjar succeeded, and ruled to 559 H., having reigned 
just eighty years, and was above a hundred when he died. 

11. Maltk-us-SXis (the Torturer or Cruel), Shams-ud-D£n Mu¬ 
hammad, son of Taj-ud- Din, from 559 H. The length of his reign is 
uncertain, but is said to hare emended over a considerable time ; and, 
at length he was put to death through his tyranny. 

12. Malik-us-Sa’i'd, Taj-ud-Din-i-H arab, son of Muhammad, who, 
by some, is styled Taj-ud-Din, Hasan, son of ’Izz-ul-Muluk and Taj-ud- 
Din-i-Harab, son of Tze-ul-Mulk, by others, who must have been the 
brother of N^. 11, as No. 12 is eallec^his nephew. He died at the age of 
one hundred and twenty in 612 H., after a reign of sixty (fifty p) y$ars. 
He was the vassal of the*Sulj^a.n of Ghur. 

13. Malik N1?ir-ud-DIn, ’UsmXn-i-Harab, son of the preceding, 
Jfcut, as he only acted his father’s representative, on account of the 
latter’s great age and total blindness, other chroniclers than Minhaj-ud- 
Din do not mention him as a separate ruler. 

A? MALiK-UL-GhXzf, Yamin-ud-Daulah wa ud-DIn, BahrXm ShXh 
son of Taj-ud-Din, brother of the preceding. He was a vassal of the 
Khwaratm Shah, and the most illustrious of the later rulers of Sijist&n. 
H*e reigned from 612 H. to 618 H., when he* was assassinated by the 
Muldhidahs of the Kuhistan. 

15. Malik Nu?rat-ud-D£m [Muhammad P], son of the preceding 
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ruled from 618 H. for a few months, when his elder brother, RnktfriMU 
Din Mahmud, who had been kept in confinement by his father for some 
time, on account of his misconduct and cruel disposition (see p. 198), wa» 
set at liberty by the above-mentioned heretics, defeated Nufrat-ud-Din 
Muhammad in battle, and assumed the sovereignty over Nimroz or 
Sijistan. 

16. Malik RuKN-UD-DfN MArt&itfo, son of Bahr&m Shah from 
618 H. His cruelty and tyranny was such that the people recalled his 
brother, the Amir, Nusrat-ud-Dxn Muhammad; and while the brothers 
were contending, an army of Mughal infidels, suddenly and unexpectedly 
reached Sijistan, and appeared before the capital, which was taken, its 
people butchered, the* city desolated, and the country depopulated. This 
is one of the reasons why the author of the T a bakat-i-Na?iri “ uses very 
strong language indeed” against the Mughals. In the massacre above 
referred to the two brothers perished. After the Mughals disappeared 
from the country, a son of Malik Nasir-ud-Din, ’Usman (No. 13), 
brother of Bahrain Shah, named Shihab-ud-Din Mahmud, who had been 
in concealment, came forth, and assumed authority. 

17. Malik Suihab-ud-Din MAftndn-i-K aran. He did not acquire 

much power; for the country was in a state of desolation, and the people 
few. The Mulahidah heretics induced §hah ’Usman, a grandson of 
Nafir-ud-Din, ’Usman (No. 13),'to come from Neh and occupy Sijistan. 
He asked for aid from the Malik of Kirman the governor on the part of 
the Khwarazm Shah, Burak, tho chamberlain, a Kara Khitd.-1-Musal- 
man, the same who afterwards murdered his sovereign, and sent his head 
to the Mughals. whose feudatory he became ; and he was the founder of 
the Kara-Khita-i dynasty of Kirman. The Kbwarazmi forces having 
arrivod from Kirman and joined ’Usman, Shihab-mj-Dln Mahmud was 
martyred, and liis brother, the Amir, ’All, the Z'aliid or Recluse was set 
up, but hiB government acquired no stability, and he died. He is not 
accounted among the rulers of Sijistan or Nimroz ; and with these the 
dynasty of the Saffarians terminated. ^ ' 

18. Malik TAj-vd-DIn, BnflL-TiafN, the SbwARAZMf. He was 
the commander of the t troops sent from Kirman,‘apd was of the family af-m 
Khwarazm Shah, He took possession of the territory for himself in 
622 H., or the following year. In the year 625 H., an army of Mughals 
again entered the territory of Nimroz, and invested Taj-ud-Diff%indl- 
Tigin, within tho fortress of Uk of Sijist&n.* He defended it for nine¬ 
teen months ; but one day, in going round the walls, received all $rrow 
from tho Mughals in one of his eyes; and, subsequently, by accident, fell 
from the battlements to the ground, and was taken prisoner. f The 

1 * See “ Translation,” p. 1120. 

t Ibid , pp. 1126,1126. 
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lib* 'was captured and all within massacred; and T&j-ud-Din, Binil 
Tigin was taken from Srjist&n, and put to death by the infidels at the 
foot of .the Walls of the fortress of Safed-Koh .* and thus terminated 
the dynasty of the rulers of Nimroz or Sijistin at the dose of the 
year 628 H 

These kings, whose mint was Nimroz or Sijistdn, had nothing what- 
ever to do with eithor Hirat or “ West” or “ South Afghanistanthe 
^Mttgjrals or their vassals held Hirat and its territory, as well as Kabul 
and Ghaznm. and their dependencies, there was no place then known 
as f£andahar, but its territory was known as Bal-yus, or with * w,* that 
letter and ‘b’ being interchangeable, WUl-jtis, “Afghanistan,” then, 
as now, does not lefer to either Hu at, Kabul, Ghaznin, or Kandah&r, 
bat to the vast mountain it act sunounded on all sides by the stupondous 
lange of Mihtar Sulairaan or Koh-i-Siyali, and also known under the 
designation, but m a somowhat extended sense m more recent times, of 
Roh Thoie is a gioat difference between “ Afgh anistan,” and the 
Afghan State, to which the name Afghanistan has of late years been 
loosely applied by Europeans onty. 

Mr Rodgers appears suiprised at “ Mlngh Khan” the Mughftl. 
putting “ the Khali lab’s name on his coins ” It would be surprising if 
he did , bul the Mughals at this period ha^l no coins but tho balish , which 
will be found explained in the translated text Tho way it happened 
that the Khalifah’s name appealed is, that tlie subject Musalndfti 
Princes had to mseit the Mughal namo some whore, but they left the 
other side of the com as they w ould have done if a Musalman was their 
suzerain, and the Mnghals had never existed This is shown from the 
corns of the rulers of Kirmau, and of tho Kailugh Turks of Ghaznin 
and Karmun, and others, who, whethor they liked it or not, had to sub¬ 
mit to fate, and insert tho name of an infidel Mughxl on one side of 
their money 

Mangfi R&’an is saed to # havo lepeated the Jcahmah, but he was no 
Musalmin, and was buried according to tho pi escribed ntes of the 
JCugfcals, and was mtened at the side of Chingiz Kh&n, and of 
Tilde or Till* his father f If he had been a Musalmin, how came it 
about that he despatched his brother, Hulakti, to destroy and extirpate 
the '&bbasis ? and overturn the Khilafat. which he did, and destroyed 
every male, as he supposed, of the Kbalifah's race ? 

* 8 Ibxi, pp 1181, 1197 to 1205 

f Ibid, p 1181, and rale 8, p. 1223, and notd to p 1228, para 4. 
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Notes on the Fatehpur District. N. W. P.—By F. S. Crowrk, C. I. E. 

• (With a Plate.) 

In order to distinguish it from other places bearing the same name 
—which is an extremely common one in $ie NT. W. P.—the capital of the 
Fatehpur District is very frequently designated Fatehpur-Haswa. The 
latter member of the compound is the name of a small decayed town,® 
about 7 miles distant, which is now of no importance whatover; but is 
traditionally represented as the oldest inhabited site in the neighbour¬ 
hood. Its eponymous founder is said*to have been a Raja Hans-dhvaj, 
whose two brothers^ Mor-dhvaj and Sanlch-dhvaj, are also locally com¬ 
memorated by the names of two adjoining villages, Moraun and San- 
khaun. The Jtaja’s second son, Ran-bi jay, had the hardihood to capture 
the horse that had been turned loose *by the Pandavs, after their great 
sacrifice at Hastinapur; and ,thej r , taking this as a challenge, at once 
came down upon him and slow both Ijim and his elder brother, Siva- 
dhama.f On their death, their sister Champavati inherited the throne. 
She is said to have ro-named the town after herself, Champaka-puri, and 
dying childless, to have bequeathed it to Brahmans, whose descendants 
held it for many generations. 

* Gef t. Cunningham sub verbo in Vol. XVII of the Archaeological Survey gives it 
a population of about 10,000, which is very much over the mark. The return by 
the last census was 4,197 only. 

+ Thin name is doubtful. It in also given as Sndhanwa, or Surat. 

T • 
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However this may be, and, so far as I am aware, there is no autho¬ 
rity in the Mah&bharatf for the above legend, the town, when it again 
reappears in local history, is still styled Haswa and its Raj& bears the 
cognate name of Hans-rdj. After the defeat of Jay Chand, of Kanauj, and 
his brother Mdnik, near\Karra (in the Allahabad district near the Fateh- 
pnr border) Kutb-ud-din with his two sister’s sons, Kasim and ’Ald-ud- 
din, is stated to have advanced against Haswa. Hansraj came out to 
meet them, and joining in single combat with ’Ala-ud-din at a village 
called Chakheri, there lost his life. ’Ald-ad-din also lost his head, but 
the headless trunk fought its way on to Haswa, a distance of 12 miles. 
His dargahy on the top of the* old Fort in the centre of the town, is still 
held in much veneration, and is said to mark the spot where at last he 
fell and was buried. 

At the present day the town of Haswa is almost entirely surrounded 

by a broad shallow sheet of water. This has been deepened at one end 

and brought into more regular shape as a tank, in the centre of which is an 

island, measuring 165 feet square and faced on all four sides with flights 

of masonry steps. It is approached from the town by a bridge 150 feet 

long, consisting of 15 arches, of which 7 are'open and 8 closed. Its 

construction is ascribed to a Kazi Yakub, who, it is said, was afterwards 
* 

put to death by the Emperor Akbar, and that the circumstances are related 
in the Zuhur-i-kutM. This is a book with which I have no acquaintance; 
but I find it recorded by Badaoni that Kazi Yakub was suspended by 
the Emperor, his offence being that he had maintained it was illegal 
for a Muhammadan to marry more than four wives, as Akbar had 
done. . 

In the century immediately preceding the Muhammadan conquest, 
the Fatehpur District would seem to have been exceptionally rich in 
temples of the same style as those that stil ^commemorate the power of 
the Chandel dynasty in Hundelkhand, across the Jamiana, at their 
ancient capitals of Mahoba and Khajurao. Batson this side of the river, 
those that were built of what is generally supposed to be the more dura¬ 
ble material, stone, have all been destroyed, and nothing of them now re¬ 
mains in situ beyond their foundations. The sculptured superstructure * 
has been razed to the ground, and the fragments either buried’on the 
spot or dispersed in the neighbouring villages, where they may be seen 
lying about in the lanes, or built up into the walls of the houses and 
modern temples. • 

The only two specimens of the style still left standing areiSflth ©£ 
brick; one at Tinduli, near the busy market-town of Bindki, on the road 
to the Mauliar Railway Station*.; which is shown in the accompanying 
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photograph (Plate VI); the other at Bahua, a f|w miles from the Chilla 
Tara Ghat across the Jamund, on. the road from Fatehpur to Banda.* 

The wonder that both theso temples should Jnave survived the rough 
treatment of so many centuries is increased by tfie fact that they have 
been simply set flat upon the plain without ally foundations, and that 
no mortar has been used in any part of the construction, but onty clay. 
The bricks, however, arc not only hi excellent quality, but are so clean 
cut and so well joined, that—but for actual violence—it is probable that 
the building would have stood uninjured to the present day. The mould¬ 
ed devices that form the surface decoration of the tower are of a simplo 
and perfectly inoffensive character; but the porch, which was of stone, 
was covered with fignro sculptures. This would,seem to have provoked 
the wrath of some Muhammadan iconoclast; and, in a style of con¬ 
struction where the mutual interdependence of all the parts is so 
close, its destruction involved much damage to the remainder of the 
fabric. 

About 100 years ago, the Tiuduli temple was patched up by a Brah¬ 
man from, the next village, who added the present porch and also 
restored with plain unmoulded bricks a considerable portion of the tower. 
Some of this new work has again given way; tho plinth was also much 
broken, and unless the progress of decay had been quickly arrested, in 
the course of another year or two the whole building would have become 
a complete wreck. A small grant has therefore been made me by the 
Local Government, and out of this f have had the terrace re-made and 
on the east side strengthened with a masonry wall, in the centre of 
which I have introduced a recessed flight of 9 steps leading up to the 
level of tho temple floor. The whole of the plinth also has been 
carefully restored all rojmd np to the height where the ornamontal work 
begins. This, it is hoped, *vill so secure, the building as to prevent 
auy further fall of the superstructure. Tho two or three fragments that 
remain of the sculptured doorway have been lot into the front of the 
modern porch ; which, if not ornamental, is at least useful as a but¬ 
tress. As a necessary precaution against the future criticism of any 
anti-restoration fanatic, l have had two photos takon as unimpeach¬ 
able evidence of the actual condition of the temple before the repairs 
were commenced. The shrine is at present occupied by a statue of 
Chatur-bhuj, after whom it is named ; and it ri possible that this may 
have betsn its original dedication. The village is inhabited by a compa¬ 
ratively* recent colony of Kachhwaha Thakucs, and there is no local 
tradition as to the founder. 

* 

* Neither or these temples receives tho slightest montion in the now Gazetteer 
of the Fatohpur District. 
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The building at Bahua ib smaller, plainer, and in a much more 
ruinous condition. It n ust originally have been dedicated to Mah&deva; 
but at present it contains a recnmbent statue of N dray an with Lakshmi 
at his feet and Brahma seated on a lotus growing out of his navel. 
The figure is set upright 'against tho wall, and locally is known only by 
tho nkme of Kakora Baba, to whom offerings are specially made by 
young wives, natives of the village, alter the birth of their first child. 
Some 200 years ago, probably at the time when the new patron was 
installed, tho temple which must then have been quite a ruin, was very 
ignorantly repaired, pieces of the sculptured doorway (which—as at 
Tiuduli—had been thrown down) being built up into the roof and other 
places to which they did not belong. These I have taken out and joinod 
together on the ground, and it now only remains to set them up in their 
proper position. This can bo done at Blight expense, with the help of 
two iron girders to support tho broken architraves, and by building up 
a flight of masonry steps underneath. The plinth also is being repaired, 
and the ground raised, levelled and inclosed, to prevent injury from 
cattle. In both tomples the cella under the brick sikhara is entirely of 
stone, with a flat cieling, above which the hollow brick shaft closely 
resembles in appearance the interior of an old-fashioned English 
chimney. 

Other interesting remains of the Hindu period exist at Asothar and 
Hathganw. The former town is the seat of a Baja, who in tho absence 
of any rivals, ranks as a person of some local distinction, though his 
estate consists of six villages only. All tho other resilient gentry in the 
district are Muhammadans, whose ancestors were mostly officials of the 
Lucknow Court, and who aro now reduced to poverty. He belongs to 
the Khichar clan, which is recognised as a branch of the Ckauhans, and 
had its original home at Khichidara, or Raghu-garh, in Central India. 
It was from there that one Deogaj £>inh came about the middle of the 
sixteenth century A. 1). and had the good fortune to marry a daughtor 
of the Gautarn Baja of Aijhi, now .a small village, a few miles from 
Asothar. The descendants of this marriage, however, achieved no dis- . 
tinotion of any kind, till 150 years later, when a member of the family, by 
name Araru SiiUi, discovered, as is said, a hidden treasure. Certainly 
by some means or other he contrived to secure for himself a more promi¬ 
nent position than that of any other Hindu in the neighbourhood: but 
it lasted only a very brief period. , 1^.,, 

The Asothar Fort was built by Araru Sink and is therefore oT 
no antiquity ; the town is many centuries older. Its original site 
i@. indicated by an extensivo brick-strewn mound, two or three fur¬ 
longs to the south of the Fort. On the highest part of it is a 
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small enclosure of recent construction, which pears the name of the 
eponymous hero, Asvatthdma, the son of Drona, hough it would seem 
rather to have been the site of an old temple f>f Mahddeva. Part of 
the stone sikhara hqs been set up as a lingamj/; the gurgoyled water¬ 
spout makes a trough for a well; and many otaor sculjJtured fragments 
ai*e either lying about, or have been built up into walls; all being 
apparently of the 9th or 10th centtfry. On a small mound further to 
the south are five large figure-sculptures. All are nude ; one is stand¬ 
ing, the others are seated, cross-legged, with the usual accessories of 
lions, elephants and devotees. The hair of the head is in short close 
curls, as in statnes of Buddha ; but the Nudity is more a Jaini charac¬ 
teristic. The people call them the five Pdndus, which is the popular name 
in all parts of India for any five sculptures of doubtful significance. 

At Hatbganw the centre of tho town is occupied by a considerable 
mound, the site of an old fort. Here stands a ruinous mosque, construc¬ 
ted from the wreck of two or more Hindu tomplcs, like the better-known 
Assi Khamba at Mahaban in the Matliu ra --district and the so-called Par- 
mal’s Palace at Mahoba. It is popularly known as the Hathi-Khana, 
or elephant stable, with reference to the legendary animal from whom 
tho town is supposed to derive its name. This had been given by Baja 
Jay Cliand of Kanauj to a local saint, palled Parasur Bishi, with a pro¬ 
mise of a grant of all the land that tho elephant walked over without 
stopping to rest. To prevent any future disputo as to the exact limit 
of its walk, it no sooner lay down than it was thero and then 
turned into stone, and a fragment of the image still remains about 
two miles from the town, where an ’annual fair is held in its honour. 
The ruins consist of 23 pillars still standing, arranged in four aisles of G 
columns each, with a. masonry wall at tho back and sides. Appa¬ 
rently there was a fifth aisle* but if so, the .whole of it has diBappeai*ed. 
The temple-doorway, a handsome 'piece of sculpture, has been set 
up by itself as the entrance to the mosque enclosure. The date of the 
columns is not later than the 10th cqntury ; their present arrangement 
was probably earned out by the Sultan of Jaunpur in the 15th or 16tli 
century. 

Ift the District Gazetteer, published by the Local Government in 
1884, these interesting relics are briefly and incorrectly noticed as 
follows: “ There was a fort in the time of Raja Jay Chaud, but 

only th£ foundations of it remain.” At Khakhreru, which since 1852 has 
bben'^Ee*head-quarters of a Tahsili, the same authority notes with simi¬ 
lar inaccuracy, “ there was a fort here, of which only the ruins now 
romain.” A small mound by the side df tho main road to Khaga is, it ig 
true, locally called the Gaphi, or Fort, but it is clearly only the site of a 
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temple. This was thibwn down by the Muhammadans, who used the 
materials tc construct trg rave-yard and mosque. In 1852 it may be 
presumed that these latter buildings had apparently fallen into ruin and 
the bricks were then 1 iscd, for a third time, in the construction of the 
new Tahsili. All the Carved stones, however, were left on the spot. 
These consist chiefly of architraves and door-jambs, handsomely carved 
in the style of the 10th century. A fhir is held here at the end of Bha- 
don. 

At Khairai, 5 miles from Khaga on the road to Dliata, is a circular 
mound adjoining the village, which also must have been the site of a 
temple. Only the foundation!* remain in situ, together with traces of a 
broad flight of steps leading up from the level of the plain below. 
Several, huge broken blocks of sandstone are lying about, possibly the 
fragments of a colossal lingam ; and, in the village, let into the wall of 
a small modem shrine and in other places, are some mutilated figures and 
architectural details. In an extensive mound a little to the east, called 
the Garhi, I dug up three spirelets of a sikhara, each 3f feet high, 
covered with the ornamentation characteristic of the 10th century A. D. 
From the time of Ala-ud-din this village has been almost exclusively 
inhabited by Muhammadans. 

The Gazetteer, as will have been observed, has adopted the native 
practico of styling any ruin a Garhi, or Fort, but it entirely omits to 
mention the remains of what would seem to have been the most 
considerable of all the old Hindu forts in the district. This is at tho 
village of Paina, about a mile north of the Ghazipur Tahsil. Tho 
circuit of the wall with its ‘gates and towers can be distinctly 
traced, and in the centre of the high broken ground which it encloses, 
is an inner citadel, further protected by a broad- and deep moat. This 
fortified town is said to have, been origiually a stronghold of tho Chan- 
dels, and may very probably bo of' r still higher antiquity, but nothing 
is known of its history. The citadel was t builA, or .rebuilt, by Araru 
Sinh of Asothar, who probably gaye it the name of Fatehgarh, by which 
it is now known. 

f 

Specimens of late Muhammadan architecture may be seen at the 
town of Khajuha, between four and five miles from the Tinduli tem¬ 
ple. They form part of an extensive series of buildings erected by 
the Emperor Aurangzeb, to commomorate a victory * ovor his brother 
Shuja in a battle that was fought in the neighbourhood^ in jhe year 
1659. He took up as much as 223 acres of ground for his new works, 
which comprise a large walled garden, called the B&dshahi Bagh; a 
masonry tank, with an area of 14 acres ; and a fort-like sarae, with two 
lofty gates. There is now, except during the rainy season, very little 
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water in the tank; for largo portions of the wa? that enclosed it have 
fallen, and so much earth has been washed in thi >ugh the breaches, that 
the bottom of the basin is little below the lov-fl of the adjoining fields 
and is mostly under cultivation. The garden hr s a lofty main entrance 
in the same style as the sarae gates, and an elogartt smaller portal, which 
once opened on to the street, but is now blocked by a Post Office on the 
* standard plan,’ which has lately fccen built immediately in front of it. 
The garden walls have domed turrets at tlio comers; in other huge 
towers there are wells, with cool vaulted colls, and above them cisterns 
to supply water both for a cascade that forms the back ground of a 
shady alcove and for the .fountains that played in throe reservoirs of 
cut stone set in the different terraces. The , Great Terrace runs the 
whole length of the tank and has its centre raised yet another stage, 
which is approached from tho lower grounds through graceful stone 
arches with broad double flights of stops. Upon this upper stage are 
placed two Pavilions. One is maintained in repair, having been convert¬ 
ed into a road-inspection house, though unfortunately it was not a little 
spoilt in the process; tho other, it hoped, will now be cleaned up and 
henceforth kept in decent order, without any utilitarian alterations or 
additions. Constructurally it is quite sound. 

The Sar&e has as many as liiO sets <?f vaulted rooms, three of which 
have been thrown into one to serve for a school, the rest are let out for 
tho accommodation of travellers. In the centre of the square, which., 
has an area of 10 acres, ,thoro is a domed mosque, and outside the gate 
are massive ranges of stabling for horses and elephants. Tho design of 
these memorial works is on a grand scale of Imperial magnificence, but 
the execution was ^probably hasty and thero is not much delicacy in any 
of the details. The total outlay must have amounted to a very large 
sum. ♦ • 

Another building which dates from tho same long reign but from the 
very end of it and r is therefore about half a century later, marks a further 
decline in architectural skill. This is.the tomb of Nawab Abd-us Samad, 
who was a person of importance in tho Imperial Court, and, enjoyed very 
extensive grants of land both in the Doab and in Bundelkhand. At 
Mutafir near the Jamuna in tho Ghazipur Tahsil of the Fatehpur district 
he built a Fort and a fine tank (which I have not yet seen) but his 
principal residence appears to have been in the town of Fatehpur itself, 
whi ch lfe extended by the addition of a new muhalla, called Abu-nagar, 
rifterTruTeldest son Abu Muhammad. The totob stands in extensive and 
well-wooded park-like grounds that were attached to the house and has 
stone arcades and tracericd windows and must have cost a large sum of 
money. But it is a heavy, ill-designed structure- and would seefti to 
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have been hastily finished after the premature death of the founder’s 
eldest son. The stonj kiosquos which surmount the four comers 
would have been pleaslnt places to sit in and look out upon the garden, 
but there is no possibiliAr of getting up to them, as no staircase has been 
provided. This oversight may have been the result of haste at the end, 
but the original design is curiously* faulty in making 'these small 
cupolas exactly the same height as thfe large central dome ; an arrange¬ 
ment which produces a very flat, cumbrous effect. There are two in- 
eriptions, which read as follows : 

. j¥\*U r 

• • 

* 3 CS>^ 

* jh’jt * 

* ft) tjy ji * 

« j*. i *? 1 pc jl i JLt JL* uiluS « 

jj* tyUk. <X*>AJt&X£ <xtj b+ee* 3 jj] jjlij j&£ 

sxm» $jSuojx+*i j jylJL» JU j e>»j 

# isJU wa3y I U*l 

Translation . * 

I. The paragon of mankind, the soul of souls, Abd-us-Samad Khan, having van¬ 
quished all the men of his time in the field of gallantry, 

His soul, like a bird, resolved to sever its connection witl* this miserablo world, 
and flew away and mado heaven its rest. * 

The date of his departnre can be calculated ior his friends from the words 
gham alam (grief and sorrow) which th& pon of fate inscribed on tho tablet of 
eternity . s 

The letters in gham alam give the date 1111 (Hijri) thus : gh = 1000; 
m 40; a, 1; l 30 ; and m agai n 40 : total 1111.^ 

II. God is great. The asylum of forgiveno&s, Abu Muhammad, son of Abd-us- 

Samad Khan, Koshanani, on the 19 Shaban, in the yoar 1116 Hijri, corresponding 
to the. 48th year of the roign of the late Emperor Aurangzeb, at the age of 23, de¬ 
parted this life and migrated to heaven. The tomb -was finished in the yoar 1121 
Hijri. c 

The grounds contained a large masonry tank and ornamental pavl- 
lions, but these with the house itself were all dismantled only four or 
jive years ago by some credulous persons, who hoped to discover a hid¬ 
den treasure. Nothing of the kind was found, and the price of the 
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bricks and other materials, which were sold to a ailway contractor, can 
scarcely have done more than cover the cost of < emolition. The Gate- 
way alone is now left standing, a massive brick bi ilding, but in the same 
plain and clumsy style as the torab. 


The principal memorial of the connection off the district with the 
Lucknow Court, during the latter.half of the loth century, is to bo seen 
at Koya, where is a fine masonry tapk constructed in a year of famino 
by Zain-ul-abu-d-din the local Governor, under the orders of the Vazir 
Mir Almas ’All Khan. It has a handsome pavilion on its margin and 
across the road is a large walled garden, in two courts, with a high 
gateway between them, an<I at the far end g. lofty double-storeyed build¬ 
ing, in the grandiose stylo of the period, of good proportions, but with¬ 
out much delicacy of detail. The piers of the arcades aro enormously 
massive, but there are terrible cracks in the walls, probably arising from 
an unequal settlement of the foundations, in consequence of the exces¬ 
sive mass of the superstructure. Tank, garden and pavilions were all 
bestowed in gift upen a Kayatli, Manna Lai alias Ham Prasad, who on 
becoming a Muhammadan, took the name of Haidar Uakhsh and had the 
title of Nasir-ul- Mulk conferred upoi* him by Nawab Asaf-ud-tlaula. As 
he died childless, the property passed to the family of his brother, who 
had remained a Hindu, and is now owned by Ikbal Bahadur, son of 
Rao Lai Bahadur, who distinguished hirfiself by his loyalty iu the mu¬ 
tiny. He built a temple of Sita Ram on the margin of the tank; but 
attached to his private dwelling-house aro the mosque and iindmb&ra of 
his relative, the original dcTnee, which he keeps in repair for public use, 
though they strike a visitor as rather qurious appendages to a Hindu 
establishment. 

About the same time as the tank, a long and substantial bridge was 
built ovor the Riud, the only one by which that river is crossed, just 
outside the town of Kora and imjnediatdly under the walls of the old 
Fort. In the Gazetteer it is incorrectly described as “ a fine old Mughal 
bridgeit is really tfue to a baniya, named Fatih Chand. The older 
Muhammadan bridge, of which the abutments remain, a hundred yards 
or so higher up the* stream, was a very mneb smaller structure, appa¬ 
rently intended only as a private approach to tho Fort. 

Zain-ul-abu-d-din’s government is further commemorated by the town 
of Jafarganj, which he named after his son Jnfar ’All Khan. Here he set¬ 
tled soi^e artisans whom he brought from Lucknow, and the threo grand- 
sons of ■'dhe'Tjf them still carry on what is the most notable art-manufac¬ 
ture in this district. Their business is that of cotton-printers, and the 
peculiarity of their work is that only the simpler part of the pattern 
is stamped, while all the finer portions are hand-painted. Bed-covers;* 
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i 

awnings for tontB and a variety of small articles for native use are what 
they have hitherto beeja in the habit of making; but they have now 
made me some curtains, which are very handsome and effective, and 
would certainly command a large sale in the European market. 

In 1801, when this \$irt of the Doab was included in British terri¬ 
tory, Nawab Zain-ul-abu-d-din’s eldest .son, B&kir ’All Khan, was retained 
as farmer of the district under the new administration. He added a new 


quarter to the town Fatohpur, called after his name Bakir-ganj, and here 
stands his tomb built about 1815 A. D. with a mosque and other accesso¬ 
ries. It is a group of no great architectural merit: but being surround¬ 
ed by a small flower-garden, and occupying a conspicuous position at 
the junction of four main thoroughfares, it forms the only picturesque 
feature in a singularly mean and unattractive town. 

Since then, no Muhammadan has been in a position to spend any 
money upon building. But'a great number of Hindu temples have arisen, 
some of which are interesting specimens of modern native architecture, 
especially two situated in the outskirts of the town of Khajuha. One 
of those has a quasi-Muhammadan dome, the other a high spire with 
clustering spirelets in the old Hihdii fashion, and the facade of each 
is reflected in the water of a large and well-filled masonry tank. Both 
were built about fifty years ago by rich local traders. 

To any one like myself coming from such a thoroughly Muham- 
madanized district as Bulandshahr, the multitude of Hindu temples 
all over this part of the country is a very striking novelty in tho 
landscape. For the most part they are small brick buildings with 
plaster arcading to ornament the walls, and are surmounted by domes 
more frequently than orthodox Hindu spires. There is considerable 
monotony in tho design; but seen through the foliage of the mango 
and malma groves with which tho district^ abounds, they are graceful 
and picturesque objects, and*one or^moro of them is visible' from almost 
every single point of view in the neighbourhood of a village or along 
a main thoroughfare. Frequently the shrine is built in connection with 
a large masonry tank, a groat bo6n to the wayfarer in such a thirsty 
land. The two temples above-mentioned are on a larger scale than 
usual, but are typical as regards treatment. In both tho general .effect 
is pleasing, and in the domed example the elaborate painted decoration 
is somewhat exceptionally artistic. In the other temple the details of 
the spire are clumsy, but considerable tasto has been shown, in the 
general grouping. *” ***-• • • 

Fatehpur is invariably described—even in its own Gazetteer—-as a 
district that contains nothing of the slightest archaeological or artistic 
Value. My notes, brief and incomplete as they are, suffice to show that 
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it has been maligned. In fact I believe there i scarcely a district in 
India about which such a remark could be mad with truth, though it 
is popularly stated with regard to many. Gij en a slight faculty of 
observation, every part of the country will be ound to abound with 
interest, not only as regards relics of the pas/but also in indications 
of still existent powers and capabilities, * 

Two classoB of the community we deserving of special notice; 1st, the 
Singraurs, for their singularity; and 2ndly, the Gautain Tkakurs, for their 
number and importance. The Singraurs are not mentioned by name in 
any book that [ have seen ; not even in the local Gazetteer, whoro the 
people, who so style themselves, are included under the generic designa¬ 
tion of Lodhas. Of this tribe they may bo an offshoot, but they differ 
in many respects from the common stock. They are found only in the 
Ekdald, Kliaga and Kbakhrora Talisils, where they form almost the en¬ 
tire population of several villages and own a considerable quantity of 
land. As a corruption of the Sanskrit Sringavera, Singraur is the mo¬ 
dern name of the Glvat, in the Nawab-ganj Pargana of the Allahabad 
district, where (as is told in the Ramayana) Rama, Sita and Lakshmaii 
were ferried across the Ganges by the Nishad chief Guha. Not only 
is there this identity of name, but the tribal designation Lodha (which 
is for luhdhika) is a fair equivalent in meaning to the classical Nishad. 
Some traditional connection between tli& people called Singraur and the 
place Singraur might therefore naturally bo expected ; but so far as 1 
could ascertain, nouo such exists. All the Singraurs of Ekdala bear the 
title of Rawat, which was "conferred upon thorn by the Emperor Akbar, 
after a visit to that town, in which he jvas attended by his famous minis¬ 
ter, Birbal, whoso mother’s sister lived there. All they could tell mo as 
to their origin wS,s tlisjt they came, in the time of the Pomars, from the 
neighbourhood of Banda, soqtli of the Jamuna ; which is in exactly the 
opposite direction from the Singer Ghat, on the Ganges, which is to , 
the north. 

• • 

According to a very widely accepted tradition, the Gautain Tha¬ 
kurs once owned the whole of the*present Fatehpur district, together, 
with much adjoining territory on both sides of the Gauges. They claim 
descent from the Vedic saint Gotama, who is also the reputed ancestor 
of the Sakya tribe, of whom sprung the great Buddha ; whence, in many 
countries where his religion flourishes, he is popularly known by his 
patronymic, Gautama. The Gautain Raja had his principal seat at 
Argaf/aTsmall secluded village in the Kora Pargana, buried in the ravines 
of the river Rind. Possibly the old Fort was named as forming a natu¬ 
ral ‘ bar,’ or barrier (which is the meaning of the Sanskrit argala) against 
the approach of an invader. Similarly, Rind or Ariud, the name of the 
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river, is a contraction [for Arindama, * the subduer of enemies,’ which 
would seem to refer noi so much to the depth of the stream as to the 
inaccessibility of its br^ ken banks. The power of the family and the 
extent of its territory i^jay have' been greatly exaggerated, and certainly 
no external evidence of ^he truth of the local tradition has yet been sup¬ 
plied either by coins, or copper-plate inscriptions, as for the Gupta and 
Gaharwar dynasties, nor in temples of well-ascertained Gautam founda¬ 
tion, such as attest the wealth and magnificence of the Chandels. Nei¬ 
ther do the Muhammadan chronographers make much mention of the 
long struggle against the Imperial forces to which the Argal Raja attri¬ 
butes the total disappearance of all his family records. So far also as I 
am aware, there aro no extensive ruins at Argal, such as might be 
expected at a place which for many centuries was the capital of an inde¬ 
pendent principality. But on this point I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge, as I have never visited the spot. Not only is it far off the 
beaten track, but the Raja dislikes being seen by Europeans, as liis per¬ 
sonal surroundings are simply those of a small yeoman, and a visit dicta¬ 
ted chiefly by curiosity might be regarded as an intrusion. To such 
extreme indigence is ho now reduced, that his eldest son, and consequent¬ 
ly the heir to one of the oldest titles in India, is now a Constable in 
the Hanurpur Police on a salary of Rs. 10 a month, and without much pros¬ 
pect of promotion, on account of his imperfect education. Tho second 
eon has been given a small scholarship for his support, and is a pupil in 
the Government school in tho town of b’atehpur, but though 15 years of 
age, he is only in the 9th class ; and thus there is little prospect of any 
revival of the family fortunes in this generation. 

As a set off to the want of material corroboration for tho high pre¬ 
tensions ojf tho Argal pedigree, it must he observed tliat the grants and 
migrations to which reference is therein mu fie are all accepted as true by 
cognate tribes in different parts of the Province, who have ” obviously no 
interest in maintaining a fictitious logoud of_ Gautam pre-eminence and 
their own comparative inferiority. It may also be noted that according 
.to a local saying, mentioned by Geh. Cunningham in Yol. XI of the 
Archaeological Survey, there was once a brick Lemplo at every kos along 
tho bank of the Rind. Tho word ‘ bank’ must of course be interpreted 
in its veiy widest sense as including the whole of the valley and its 
neighbourhood, and tho ‘ kos’ as meaning not that the temples were at 
regular intervals of that distance, but that they wore very numerous and 
close together. The two temples of Bahua and Tinduli mfghTltms bo 
included in the series, together with thoso that the General describes in 
the adjoining Pargana of Sayh Salsmpur, and all may with great plausi¬ 
bility be ascribed to the Gautam Rajas, who have always been specially 
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connected with the Rind river. UnfortunateH, there £re no inscrip¬ 
tions to confirm this conjecture, but some may yeo be discovered. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I think it desirable that the whole of j&he Raja’s pedigree, as 
accepted by himself, should be put on record. The MS. in his possession 
from which I translate was written out about G^years ago by one of the 
Kanungos of the Cawnpur district,* which up to 1826 included the prosent 
Fatehpur district as a subdivision. *It was evidently the work of a very 
careless or illiterate scribe, and is in several places quite unintelligible both 
to myself and to members of the family. In the mythological portion some 
well-known names are so grossly misspelt that they would defy recog¬ 
nition but for the context; thus Santa, daughter of Somap&d, appears as 
Santa, daughter of Lomaya; p and y, which in Nagari are much alike, 
having been confused by the copyist. The MS. would seem to have boon, 
consulted by Sir H. Elliot, before writing his article on the Gautams in 
the Supplemental Glossary, and he has extracted from it all the facts of 
most conspicuous interest. But the complete genealogy, though for 
many generations it is only a hare string of names, may possibly here¬ 
after be uf service in helping to fix a date or determine a person men¬ 
tioned in some other record. * 

i 

Pedigree of the Ganlani, Uujpuls and of Ji&ja Han pat Sinh, of Argal , 
written out by Hum JJukhsh, Kdnangu *>f Surh SalUnjmr, according to 
the order of the Collector of C awn par (c 1826 A. D.). 

1. Brahma. 

2. Augiras. 

3. Medhatithi. - 

4. Gautama. 

“He celebrated a *«acrifice at the hermitage of the Risjii Golcama, 
from which sprung the four Ksliatriya clans, the Chauhan, Purihar, 
Pamar and Sulankki.”* 

5. Satauand. 

6. Sa rad van. 

7. Satanik. 

8. Vibliandak. 

“ This # was the time of Drona, Kripa and A^vatthuma.’' 

9. Sringi Rislii (Rishya-sringa) “ who married Santa, daughter 
of Somapdd.” 

10. Ingi Rishi: “ married Somantiti, daughter of Ajaypal, the 
Guhrwar—iBtija of Kanauj. Her dowry included all the land between 
Prayag and Hardwdr, and from this date the family, i$ho formerly were 

* Notos copied From the MS. are markocf with inverted commas to distinguish 
them from additions of my own. 
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Brdhmans, bfegon to (fill themselves Kshatriyas.” Most other authori¬ 
ties give the limits of Ithe dower as from Kauauj to Kord, which is much 
more intelligible. % 

11. Raja RandhVDev. 

12. Raja Ang De\*, “ built the fort of Argal on tlio site formerly 

called Mahakaya.” • 

In proof of the ancient sanctity of the spot, the following verse is 
quoted, which includes Mahakaya as one of nine famous places of pilgri¬ 
mage : 

Renukah, S&knrab, Kd?{, Kali, Kala, Batcsvarau, 

Kdlaujara, Mahakaya, Ukliala, nava muktiddh. 

The same verse is quoted, in a more corrupt form, by Gen. Cnnning- 
. ham in Vol. XYII of the Archaeological Survey, and for Mahakaya 
which, it mav be noted, is one of the less common names of Mahadov, ho 
gives Mahakala. This ho explains (ignntum ptr ignotius), by Ujam, a 
place of which I have never heard, unless Ujam is a misprint for Ujain. 
Ukhala he was told meant simply ‘any sacred place’ like iirtha; but 
the fact seems questionable. 1 am more inclined to take it as the 
proper name of a particular locality, possibly the village on the Jamund 
(more commonly spelt Oklila) which has lately become famous as the 
head of the new Agra canal. Here was a tomb (now pulled down) which 
boro an inscription dated in the reign of the Emperor Iltitmish (1210- 
1235 A. D.) which evidences the antiquity of tlio site. As to the other 
places ; Renuka is on the Narmada near Jabalpur ; Sukara is Soron 
in the Eta district; Kasi is of course Benares; Kali is perhaps Calcutta; 
Kala may be Karra on the Fatuhpur border ; Batcsar is in Agra, though 
it does not appear why the name is given in the dual number; and 
Kalanjara is the famous fort in Buudelkhand. 

13. Rdja Balbliadm Dev. 

14. Raja Surnni Dov. 

15. Raja S rim an Dev. 

10. Raja Dhvajamdn Dev. 

17. Raja Shivmdn Dov. 

18. Rdja Bansdhar Dev. 

19. Rdja Brat-dhar Dev. 

20. Raja Agnindra Dev. 

21. Raja Devant Dev. 

22. R£ja Susalya Dov “ built forts at Silavan and Samn,” vil¬ 
lages in the Fateljpur district. * ' 

23. Raja Mahindraf Dev. 

24 Rdja Jagat Dev 

25. Rdja Bliumipal Dev. 
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26. Baja Gandharv Dev. 

27. Baja Indrajit Dev. 

28. B&ja Brahm Dev. 

29. Baja Chhatradhar Dev. 

30. Baja Ram-dev Sabi. 

31. R&ja Nirmfin Dev. 

32. Baja Prithuraj Dov. 

33. Baja Tilakdliar Dov. 

34. Raja Dhirman Dev. 

35. Baja Satrajit Dev. 

3(5. Raja Bhiipal Dev. 

37. Baja Parichhat Dev. 

38. Raja Mahipal Dev. 

39. Raja Vishnudhar Dev “ built a fort and palace at Naraicka" 
near Argal. 

40. Raja Khasuman Dev. 

41. Raja Surajmin Dev. 

42. Raja Mukutmani Dev. 

43. Rdja Chandramani Dev. The Gautams of tke Mirzapur dis¬ 
trict, who are very numerous there, say that they migrated from Argal 
in the time of Raja Chandra Sen. This name does not occur in the 
pedigree, but Ckandramani is a near apprt>ach to it. 

44. Raja Karan Dev. 

45. Raja Salya Dov, “ fortified Silauli.” 

46. Baja Gang Dev. “ foundod Kunvarpur.” 

47. Raja Dhirpunir Dev, “ fought.many times with Prithir&j and 
the Muhammadans. His Rani went to bathe at Prayag : was assaulted 
by the Subadar ctf Azimabad; Bhau and Bibliau of Muji-pattan, who 
also had gone there to bathe, came to her rescue and beat off her assail¬ 
ants. In return for this help, Bhuj^il Siiih* Gautam, of Bhaupur, gave 
his sister in marriage to Bhau with a dowry of 1400 villages on the other 
side of the Ganges. Their son* was Tilok Chand, the Rao of Dauriya 
Kkera. Bhupal Sink, Gautam, was* recognized as Rao of Gobha, and 
Pargana Jar was his jagir.” The Rani’s champions were of the Bais 
clan, grid the villages given in dowry constitute the tract of country 
known as Baiswara, which includes the greater part of the two Oudh 
districts of Unao and Rae Bareli. Mr. Elliot in his ‘ Chronicles of Unao ’ 
gives a ^puch more detailed version of the above famous incident, and 
suggests wrth great probability that tho scene of the attempted rape was 
not at Allahabad, but at Baksar, another famous bathing-place, much 

• 

* * Son ’ tjiay be used indefinitely; Mr. Elliot represents him ns seventh in* 
descent and puts him about the year 1400 A. D. * 
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closer both to Bhaupu/ and to Dauriya Khera. Munii-pattan is in the 
.Dekhan. The Gautains of Bhaupur are distinguished by the title of 
Rawat, and those of (Jobha (the next village to Argal) are still styled 
Bios. Bhaupur (for ^Ibava-pur, Bhava being a name of Siva) is on the 
right bank of the Ganges; immediately below Sivarajpur. 

48. Raja Ratn Soil Dev, “ married the sister of Jay Chand, the 
Gahrwar Raja of Kauauj. Had many fights with the Muhammadans.” 
This popular identification of tho Rajliors with the Gahrwars is notice¬ 
able. It is very uncertain to what clan the earlier Rajas of Kanauj really 
bolonged. The most famous of them was Bhoja 1, who reigned from 
860 to 890 A. D. and was succeeded by Mahendra P&l, 921; Bhoja 
Deva II, 925 to 950 ; and Vinayak Pal, 950 to 975, all in direct descent 
of father and son. A period of disturbance then seems to have followed, 
and eventually Kanauj was conquered about 1025 A. D. by Karna, son of 
Gangaya, the Raja of Chedi near Jabalpur. He, however, was not long 
after expelled by Chandra Deva, who founded the well-known Rat hot* 
dynasty, which terminated with Jay Chand, the rival of Prithi Raj. 
The sequence of events thus stated lias been worked out with much 
ingenuity by Dr. Hoornle, who further conjectures that Chandra Deva’s 
father, Maliichandra (son of Jasovigraha) is the samo as Mahipala of 
the Pala dynasty of Benares, whose father’s name is given as Yigraha- 
pala. He was a Buddhist, ats his eldest son and his descendants con¬ 
tinued to be till their kingdom (Bihar) was subdued by the Muhamma¬ 
dans. Tho younger son, Chandra Deva, becoming a Brahmanist, 
established his capital at Kanauj, where ho was succeeded by Madan 
Pal, Gobind Chandra, Bijay Chandra and finally Jay Chand. 

49. Raja Kaling Dev, “built the Kora fort.” This was to a great 
extent rebuilt three generations later by Bijli Khan after becoming a 
Muhammadan. Nothing now remains of it but the mosque and this too 
would seem to be of somewhat later date. The site is a high clifE com¬ 
manding a very extensive view of the Rind ravines. The buildings 
were dismantled shortly before the mutiny and the materials utilized in 
the construction of the new Tahsili. 

50. Raja Sulraj Dev. “ gave a jdgir of 62 villages about Sivaraj¬ 
pur to Parmal of Mahoba” after the defeat of the Chandels by Prjthir&j. 
But thil seems irreconcilable with the previous statement that No. 47 was 
a contemporary of Prithiraj’s. This Sivarajpur is a different place from 
that mentioned above and is in tho Cawnpur district. 

51. Raja Mulraj Dev, “ had two sons, of whom % 

52. Raja Dev Pal Dev was the elder : the younger Bijay Sinh be¬ 
came a Muhammadan and took the name of Bijli Khan. The R&ja gave 
l 12 villages to the Banpi^r Gautams ; built a fort and tank at Rahnsi ; 
fought against tho Emperor.” Another brother, whose name is variously 
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given as Bair or Bariar, or Bihal Sinli, also became a Muhammadan and 
took the name of Bah&dur Khan, and built a fort at Garhi Jar, which is 
still owned by his descendants. 

53. Raja Mam Dev “created the Rana of Chilli, with a jdrjir of 60 
villages in the neighbourhood of Majhawan ” in Pargana Sarh Salimpur. 

54. Raja Bhauraj Dev “ gav« Har Siuh f)ev the title of Rawat 
with Bhaupur and other 14 villa-ges. Gave Beduki to Kedar, a Kapa- 
riya; Majhilganw to Nilmani, Kurmi, and Chandpur to Chand, a Bha^. 1 ’ 
Beduki mast mean the town of Bindki, which is now commonly said to 
derive its name from llandagi Shah, a Muhammadan fakir whom Kirat 
Sinh, one of the Gautam Rajas, had tnk^n under his protection. The 
Kapariyas are a wandering tribe who go round to houses after a birth, 
singing congratulatory songs and receiving small presents in return. 
Kedar, to whom the grant was made, is snid to have contrived the escape 
of one of the Raja’s sons, who was kept as a hostage by the Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

55. Raja Sal.adev Raj. 

56. Raja Lachhman Dev. 

57. Ra ja Bir Sinh Dev “ married a daughter of the Gaharwar of 
Bijaipur. Fought 22 battles against the Emperor. Gave the Chaudhra- 
ha$ of Pargana Kora to Jaganbausi Brahmans ; 28 villages and the 
command of his army to the Atliaiya Galitams ; 12| villages including 

to Lala Tamlsi Lai, Kamdar; and made a Raj Kumar of Kha- 
rauli with a grant of 4 villages.” The Athaiya Gautama (who evidently 
derive their name from the"28 ( athdis) villages that were granted them) 
are said to have been Jinwars by descent and to have ingratiated them¬ 
selves with the Raja by teaching him the game of chess. 

'58. Raja Maflan Dev. 

59. Raja Man Dev. 

60. RajH llaribantn Dev “ fought against the Emperor Hurnayuu 
at Kalpi and Uamirpur and was defeated.” This appears to bo the turning 
point in the fortunes of tire family, who had espoused the eatise of IS her 
Shah and were thus marked out ft>r vengeance by Hurnayuu on his 
return to India. In tit; Gazetteer the Raja’s name is incorrectly given 
as Hafcharan. 

61. Riija Sangram Dev. 

62. Raja Bhairon Sabi “ defeated by the emperor, with total ruiu 
of the family.” 

• 63. ftvAja Hamir Dev “ defeated by Shahjahan.” 

64. Raja Bhagavant Dev “ married a (laughter of the Sombans 
Raja of Pratapgarli. y The family Fort destroyed by Shahjahan^’ 

65. Raja Indrajit Dev. £ 
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66. Raja Dugur Sah Dev, 1607 A. D. 

67. Raja Haribal Dev, 1643 A. D. “ defeated by the Subadar.” 

68. Raja Himraat Bahadur Dev, 1646 A. D. 

69. Raja Aehal Sinh Dev, 1687 A. D. “ defeated in 1727 by 
Saadat Khan. Utter destruction of all the family property.” 

70. Raja Sadan Sinh Dev 1729 A. D. 

71. Raja Aman Sinh, 1755 A. D. 

72. Raja Ganpat Sinh, 1817 A. D. 

73. Raja Lai Shio Ram Sinh, born 1837 A. D. 

74. Kunvar Ratn Sinh. 


* 


On the Geography of India in the Reign of Ah bar. Part II .—By John 

Beames, B. C. S. 

(With a Map.) 

No. II. Suuah Bihar. 

In reconstructing the details of this large and important province 
very great difficulties have to be encountered. It is not so much that 
changes have taken place, for that has happened everywhere ; but that 
for a long time past no record has been kept of such changes, rathor 
there has been at one time an effort to obliterate all traces of them, and 
at anothor a policy of deliberately refraining from enquiring into them. 
The intentional falsification of the fiscal records by the later Muham¬ 
madan Subalidars, and the Permanent Settlement of Lord Cornwallis 
have each in its own way done much to efface the former political geo¬ 
graphy. That so many of the old parganahs are still traceable is due 
more to the conservative instincts of the people, than to fitly care that 
has been bestowed upon the matter by those in authority. 

Even in Todar Mai’s time parts of ihhar'seem to have been some¬ 
what imperfectly known. In the ‘whole of the large Sarkar of Mungir 
(now generally written Monghyr) the areas of trie mahals are wanting, 
and in some of tho other Sarkars also we find areas omitted here and 
there. The information regarding the contingents of horse and foot 
soldiery to be furnished is not given in detail for each mahal, but in most 
cases only in tho lump for each Sarkar, and the castes or tribps of the 
proprietary families are only mentioned in a few instance^*"’ Moreover 
there are large areas on U'e map which are not covered by any. of the 
mahals named in the lists, and lyhich we must therefore assume to have 
•been unassessed, and probably uninhabited, in those days. 
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a 

When we examine the extent and boundaries of the whole province 
as given in the Ain we find nevertheless that they correspond tolerably 
closely to those of the present day. The length is said to be from Gaphi 
to Rohtds 120 kos. Gayhi is the old fort now known as Teliagayhi a 
little to the wost of Sahibganj at the„ point, where the Santhal Hills touch 
the Ganges. This foi*t was regarded as the key of Bengal, and the be¬ 
ginning of that province. By Rojitas we most understand, not the 
historical fortress of that name, but the western boundary of the Sarkar 
of which it was the capital, for the fortress itself as will be seen from 
the map lies far to the east of the boundary. Taking Akbar’s kos at 
about 2| English miles,* the distance would be about 300 miles ; but this 
must have been obtained by measuring along tho then existing roads, 
for the actual distance as the crow flies is only 210 miles. 

Similarly the breadth from north to south, which is vaguely de¬ 
scribed as being from Tirhut to the hill ranges, meaning evidently the 
northern ranges of the Viudhyas, is given as 110 kos = 275 miles. But 
measuring as the crow flies on the modern map from the northern boun¬ 
dary of Tirhut to the southern boundary* of Monghyr,f we find the 
actual-distance not more than 160 miles. It will also be seen further on 
that somo of the mabals included in Sarkar Tirhut are now under Nepal, 
and that it is impossible to deeido how far to tho south among the 
scattered and broken groups of hills which run all through this part of 
the Subah, Muhammadan power, or at any rate Muhammadan pretensions, 
extended. 

• * Abul Eazl states the? boundaries of the Sabah as follows. On tho 
east Sabah Bangalah (Bengal), on tho west Subahs Hahn bad and Avadh, 
on the north and south high mountains, moaning of course the Hima¬ 
layas and Vindliyifs respectively. These boundaries correspond with 
tolerable accuracy to tho present ones on tho east and west, though they 
can hardly be*said to be defined at all on tin? north and south any more 
than they arc in the present day. On the north disputes with the Nepal 
State have recurred at* intervals down to the present time, and on the 
south the boundaries betwoen districts in the Bihar Province and those 
in Chota Nagpur are*varied from time to time to suit the exigencies of 
modem administration. The country is hilly and irregular, and it is 
difficult to draw a definite line of demarcation between the tracts inhabi¬ 
ted by an Aryan population, and those inhabited by Kolarian and Dravi- 
dian tribes, such as Santhals, Khonds and Kolos. The former only 
would, itfhdiy be supposed, be included in the Subah. 

* Elliot. Races of N. W. P. vol. ii, p. 194. The exact length is 2 miles 4 furlongs 
168 yards. 

T I mean the modern districts bearing thoso names, not the Barkers of the A.mV 
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The southern boundary has in fact always been vague and unde¬ 
fined. The Muhammadan forces consisting as they did, chiefly of cavalry, 
seem to have been very easily beaten back from broken or rocky country, 
and it will be seen further on how oven the insignificaut hills which out 
j n two the southern part of the province impinging on the Ganges at 
Muugir, remain independent down tp a comparatively lato period, and 
how the names of the malials in Ssykar Bihar and Mungir testify to 
the scattered nature of Muhammadan power in those parts. 

The Ganges, Son, and Gandak are mentioned as the chief rivers of 
the province, and a petrifying power is ascribed to the waters of the 
Son. This is true only of certain springs in the upper part of its course. 
It is also correctly stated that the Son, Narbadda and Jhula rivers all 
viso close to each other on the Amarkantak mountain.* But on the 
whole the geographical details regarding this Snbali are decidedly meagro 
when contrasted with those of Subahs nearer the capital. 

Todar Mai’s Settlement of A. D. 1582 lasted unaltered only for about 
a century, a fresh Settlement having been made in the 27tli year of 
Aurangzcb, A. D. 168.5—by which the total revenue of tlie province was 
raised from fifty-five to eighty-five lakhs. The only territorial change was 
the division of the old Sarkar of Ituhtas into two ; ltuhtas and Bhojpur. 

This Settlement did not remain in force so long as its predecessor 
having been superseded in 1750* at a time when the power of the Mughal 
dynasty had virtually dome to an end, by a fresh Settlement the details 
of which were carried out by Jauaki Ram the Naib Diwan of Bihar, 
under the orders of Ali Vardi Khan, Subahdar of Bengal. The revenue 1 
was now further raised to ninety-five and a half lakhs. Although the 
old territorial divisions of Sarkars and malials remained nominally un¬ 
ci tanged, there were nevertheless in reality very ^reat*changes made. It 
would lead ine too far from my present subject to enter into details of 
these changes, and they coultl not Ije understood without* reference to 
official maps which are not available to the public. Tlio object aimed at 
was the increase of the revenue levied from the* people to the highest 
practicable point, while the inci^ase of revenue payable to the central 
Government should be as small as possible, so tluft there might remain 

4 

* Thorc is apparently an error in the Persian text of the Ain (Vol. I, p. 416) 
where the Son is said to fall into the Ganges from tho north instead of from the 
south. The text is here, however, corrupt. That the Son is meant soema clear from 
tho mention of Mnuir aa the point of junction. If we can road the AonU tful word 
£>} 0r r*“ * ar y u > tho passage would refer to the Ghogra, wluch does fetl 

into tho Ganges from the ntfrth opppoaite Munir. Possibly the word ^j^r ^ 
preceding may ho for nai *=■ (Jt&i nadi ‘ river j’ as Abul Pazl sometimes 
employs Hindi words. 
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a very great difference between wliat the Subahdar had to receive from 
those below him, and what he had to pay to those above him; such 
difference naturally going into his own pocket. Another object was to 
carve out for favourites and dependants new estates in various partB of 
the province without reducing to a corresponding extent the revenue 
demandable from the landholders whose estates were thus encroached 
upon and diminished. With this view a village here and a village there, 
a few bighas in one place and a few more in, another, were created into 
an ostato, the grantee of which had to pay a certain revenue, while the 
persons from whose estates these pilferings hud been made still continued 
to pay their old rent, or at njiost a rent only* slightly reduced. 

These tactics were followed by large proprietors in respect of their 
own estates, and in fact every one Avho was powerful enough to rob the 
Stato or his neighbours, robbed to his heart’s content. In addition 
to this constant spoliation and forcible transfer of estates, there was the 
unceasing resumption of rent-free tenures, and the creation of all sorts 
of fresh imposts, under the generic title of s'air or “ remainder,” and 
other quaint technical names, mostly in order to provide an income for 
the various ranks of officials, or to meet some ( new extravagance of the 
Subahdar himself. Whosoever wishes to bewilder himself by an examina¬ 
tion of this extraordinary complication of revenue matters, may road 
Mr. J. Grant’s Analysis of the Finances of Bengal, and may wonder at, 
though he will probably not understand, the remarkable skill with which,, 
the writer disentangles tho^web of accounts, and produces as the result 
the “ Jama tashkliis bandobasti ” of A. D. 1765, on which tho Perma¬ 
nent Settlement was based. With the Permanent Settlement tho curtain 
falls on the subject; and from that time to the present all is darkness. 

I now proceed tt* the details of this Subah. It contained seven 
Sarkars, vis .:— , 

Bihar. • Hajipur. 

Mungfr. » Siiran. 

Cliamparan. Tirliut. 

Rnlitas. 

Comprising 199 mahals or parganahs. The total revenue is given 
in th£ introductory remarks as dams 22, 19, 19, 404 of winch dams 17, 
26, 81, 779 are from nakdi, and dams 4, 92, 37, 030 mynnjhal. These 
figures, however, do not agree with the result obtained by adding together 
tho revenue of each of the seven Sarkars as given in the lists which 
follow the introduction. The total*of the figures for the Sarkars is 
dams 38, 51, 18, 242.* As regards the area no definite statement can 

* See Thomas’s Pathan kings of Delhi, p. 388, for a discussion, qb to the aceiK 
racy of Abul Fttzl’s figures. 
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be arrived at, for though the total area is given in the introduction as 
24,44,121) bigahs, these figures refer only to the measured (t. e., culti¬ 
vated) aroa “ zamin-i paimMah ” and in the Sarkar lists detailed areas 
are wanting for all the parganalis of Sarkar Mungir and many of those 
in the other Sarkais. 

v 

t 

I. SAKKAJ& BihXe. 

46 melials. Area 9,52,§98 bigahs. Revenue 8,019,639 dams nakdi 
under the head of zabti* and nakdi: 2,270,147 sayurghal. Castes various. 
2,115 horse 67,350 foot. 

1. Arwal. 5,79,089 b. 5 b. 4,26,780 d. 1000 foot. 

2. Ukhri. 49,401 b. 10 b. 3,747,940 d. 

3. Thai. 40,404 b. 4 b. 3,35,260 d. Brahmans and Afghans. 

200 foot. 

4. Amretu. 24,387 b. 19 b. 1,821,333 d. 16,035 s. 

5. Amblo. 8,47,920 d. Brahmans 250 foot. 

6. Anchha. 10,290 b. ^ b. 6,700,000 d. Afghans. 20 horse. 300 

foot. 

7. Antari. 1,998 b. 9 b. 1,47,980 d. Kayaths- 20 horse. 200 

* foot. 

8. Bihar ba haveli. Has a fort of stone and burnt brick. 70,683 b. 9 

b. 5,534,157 d. 6,53,200 s. 10 horse. 400 foot. 

9. Bhilawar. 48,310 b. 3 b. 3,.651,640 d. 9000 s. Brahmans. 500 

foot. 

10. Biswak. 35,318 b. 18 b. 2,706,539 d. 1,703,130 s. Shaikhza- 

dahs. 300'foot. 

11. Pilich. 30,030 b. 18 b. 2,270,438 d. 59,185 s. Brahmans. 

500 foot. v 

12. Balia. 26,000 18 b. 2,056,5Q2 d. 85,747 s. Rajputs. 20 

horse. 400 foot. 

13. Patna. Has two forts, one of burnf-, the other of unburnt 

brick 21,846 t b. 8 b. 1,922,430 d. 1,31,807 s. 

14. Phulwari. 20,225 b. 19 b.‘ 1,585,420 d. 8,120 s. Rajputs. 20 

horso. 700 foot. 

15. Pahra. 12,283 b. 6. b. 941,160 d. 18,560 s. Br£hman&. 20 

horse. 400 foot. 

16. Bhhnpur. 10,862 b. 15. b. 824,584 d. 24,424 s. 

17. Pund&g. 727,640 d. Jabardah. 300 horse. 2000 foot* 

* m 

-* t 

4 

* “ Zobty, resumed lands appropriated in jageer to defray the expenses of the 
standing military force,” but subsequently “ included in the receipts of the royal 
treasury." (Grant’s Analysis, p. 255.) 
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18. Tiladah. 39,053 b. 12 b. 2,920,366 d. 232,080 s. Shekhzadalis 

20 horse. 300 foot. 

19. Jarar. 12,930 b. 10 b. 979,363 d. 880 s. Shekhzadalis. 20 

horse. 500 foot. 

20. Chirganw. 904,440 d. Brahmans. 20 horse. 300 foot. 

21. Jayeliampa. 620^600 d. Jabardah. 20liorse. 600 foot. 

22. Dadar. 262,500 d. 

23. Dhakuair. 215,680 d. 

24. Ruh. 250,100 d. Brahmans. 20. horse. 1500 foot. 

25. Rarnpur. 363,820 d. 

26. Rajgarh. 3,756 b. 12 b. 288,228 d. 17,225 s. 

27. Sunaut. 36,780 G. 7. h. 28,24,180 d. 20 horse. 500 foot. 

28. Samai. 32,514 b. 3 b. 2,537,080 d.* 62,380 s. Kayths. 10 

horse. 200 foot. 

29. Silirah. 20,79,000 d. Rajputs. 500 feet. 

30. Sanclah. 24,962 b. 2 b. 1,889,956 d. Afghans. 500 foot. 

31. Siyur. Stone fort on top of a hill. 14,145 8 b. 1,250,591 d. 

Brahmans. 200 horse. # 5000 foot. 

32. Ghayaspur. 84,205 b. 5,657,290 d. 227,554 d. 

33. Gidhaur. Stone fort on top of a hill in the middle of the jun¬ 

gle. 1,452,500 d. Rajputs. 259 horse. 10,000 foot. 

34. Katibhara. 7,37,540 d. 

35. Kabar. 7,400 b. 9 b. 5,60,875 d. Kayaths. 30 horse. 700 foot. 

36. Guh. 374,880 d. Rajputs. 100 horse. 1000 foot. 

37. Ghdti Biha 

38. Karaupur. 3(53,820 d. • 

39. Gaya. 951 b. 74,270 d. 14,235 s. 

40. Munir. * 89,0.39 b. 15 b. 7,049,179 d. 325,380 s. 

41. Masaudlia. (57,1(51 b. JO b. 4,031,080 # d. 

42. MahlaL* 28,121 b. 9 b. 2,151,575 d. 49,805 s. Brahmans. 100 

horse. , 3000 foot. 

43. Manauru. 7,706 b. 6 b. 585,500 d. Brahmans. 20 horse. 500 

foot. 

44. Mahair. 23,937 b. 19 b. 1,779,540 d. 47,700 s. Brahmans. 200 

• foot. 

45. Narhat % 30,555 b. 7 b. 2,380,309 d. 5 horse. 200 foot. 

At the beginning of the list it is stated that there are 46 malials, 
but the*List jtself only contains 45. Either Bihjir is to be counted as two 
mahals, one for the Haveli, and one for fcjio Baldah, or No. 21 Jay- 
champa must be counted as two, as the modern parganahs of Chai and 
Cliampa are distinct from one another, and may have been so in formes 
times. 
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It is' important to observe tbe situation of tlie mahals whose area is 
givon as distinguished from those for which only the revenue is stated, 
as this distinction affords a means of judging how far Muhammadan 
supremacy really extended. On comparing the list with the map accom¬ 
panying this article it will be seen that the mahals whoso measure¬ 
ment is given are those lying in the great plain of Bihar, while most of 
those in and between the hills are unmeasured, and there is every reason 
for believing that they had not at the time of the Settlement been really 
conquered. 

I have succeeded in identifying all but two out of the forty-five 
mahals of this Sarkar, thongli,somo are only eonjecturally traceable. 

5. Amblo. There is no pargami of this name now extant in cither 
Gya or Patna districts. There is Amlo (now called Amlo Mutia) in 
II hagai pur, but that is separately given under Sarkar Miingir. Tt is 
just possible that in the general ignorance that prevailed regarding tho 
outlying parts of of Sarkar Bihar this mahal may have been entered 
twice over by mistake. It is one of the unmeasured mahals many of 
which were put down by Todar Mai from hearsay or other vague indi¬ 
cations. 

16. Bhimpur is still extant, but it Avas formerly larger than at 
present, a new parganah Sliahjalianpur having been carved out of it, the . 
name of which shows that its creation was later than Akbar’s days. 

17. Pundug is tbe same as Pa lain au and roughly indicates a vast 
tract of country lying south ol‘ Shergbotty and only nominally subject 
to the empire in tho time of Akbar as it was not conq uered till the reign 
of Aurangzob,* though there had- probably boon occasional raids into 
various parts of the country before, aud tho name was therefore known 
to Todar Mai and inserted in his rent roll with a purely imaginary 
revenue. Tho name of the proprietary clan,in this and No. 21 is given 
as So j**? Jabardali in the Persian text; but this is a copyist’s error for 
cheruh, the Muhammadan way of spelling tlyj name of tho well known 
aboriginal Chero racc.f 

21. Jaychampa. Properly Chai Champa two contiguous parganalis 
now in the north of ITazaribagh district, invaded about A. D. 1340 by a 
general of Muhammad Tughlak.J Tho old fort of Chai is still in exis¬ 
tence. These mahals like Pundag were probably only known by hearsay 
to Todar Mai and not actually subject to the Empire. 

23. Dhakuair. Properly spelt Dakhnair, i. e., Dakshinaonagara. 
Nagara becomes nayaru in Prakrit,’ e. g., Bikanir, Bhatnair, etc.' • 

* Sue ft full account by Blochmann in J. A. S. B. Vol. XL, p. 111. 

, t ih p. H8. 

J Col. Dalton’s note in Quntor’a Statistical Aeoount of Hazaribagli, p. 67. 
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25. R&mpfir. An unmeasured mahal probably the pargana of that 
name in Hazaribagh, known to, but not possessed, by the Mughals. 

26. Rajgarh. The celebrated Buddhist centre Rajgir. Abul Fazl 
has substituted the familiar termination garh for the loss common gir 
from Rajagfiha'the original Sanskrit name. 

29, Sihrah.' Thera*»is now # no parganal^of this name, the village 
of Sahra is in the south-east corner gf Ghay&spur. 

31. Siyiir. There is no parganah of this name, but the fort of 
Sior or Siyur Muhammadabad is well known. It is in parganah ltuh and 
the mahal dependent on it seems to have been very extensive including 
not only Pachrukhi but also the great zaininddri of Kharalcdihd in 
Hazaribagh.* It is strange that its area should be given, while that of 
Ruh is not. The measurement, however, can refer only to a very small 
portion of the whole of this vast territory. 

33. Gidhaur. Gridhrapura = vulture-city. This is the capital of 
the great estate of this name; even in Akbar’s time the Raja was one of 
the great chiefs of Bihar. The mahal included, the modern pargana of 
Chakai and stretched nearly as far as Rohihi. 

34. Katibhara. I have been unable to identify this place. 

37. Ghati Bihar. This is now called ‘Shalir ghati (vulgo Sher- 
gotty) and is a large and well known place at tho foot of the ghats or 
mountain passes leading from the highlands of Chutia Nagpur to the 
plain of Bihdr. 

38. Karanpdr. A large parganah of this name is still extant south 
of the town of Hazaribagh.* It was probably enterod on the rent Toll 
by Todar Mai merely on hearsay, the game having become known from 
the Muhammadan raids on Kokrah and Pundag. It could not have been 
actually subject to Akbar. 

The Sarkar of Biliar thus reconstructed occupies tho whole of the 
modern districts of Patna and Gaya, the western half of the great plain 
of Magadha. It also includes certain tracts now included in the districts 
of Hazaribagh and Lohardagi in the Chutia Nagpur country, but as has 
been shown above, these lattei tracts? such as Pundag, Cbai-Champa, 
Karanpur, etc., were lather claimed, than possessed by the sovereign of 
Delhi*and it is impossible to say how far they extended. In the map 
which accompanies this article they have not been coloured but merely 
indicated by a line under the name. 

It jnay be interesting to students of the science of language to 
notice thfft the area of this Sarkdr corresponds pretty accurately with 
the area of the 'modern Magadhi dialect of Bihar as shewn in the map 
prefixed to Part I of Mr. Grierson’s grammars of the Bihdri language 

* Ibid, P . 129. > 
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recently published. In fact the dialectic boundaries throughout this 
Sabah correspond in a remarkable manner with those of the Sarkdrs. 
Thus Sarkdrs Ruhtas, Saran and Champdran speak Bhojptin, Sarkar 
Bihdr Magadhl, Sarkars Tirhut, Hajipur and Mungir Maithili.* This 
coincidence may be merely accidental, and due to the fact that the 
language boundaries ware decided by the sa TT ?e considerations as the 
administrative boundaries, namely, the leading natural features of the 
country such as hills, rivers and so on. There are, however, parts where 
no such natural boundary exists, and in those the coincidence is not 
easily to be accounted for. The remarkable tongue*like projection of 
Magadhl south-eastwards beyond Jamui almost as far as Deogaph is 
apparently to be accounted for by the fact that all that country belonged 
to the Rdjas of Gidhau.’" who on conquering it from the Santhals pro¬ 
bably Bottled it with cultivators from the western parts of their territory 
who naturally spoke Magadhl. 

II. Sarkak MtrNofa. 

31 mahals, 109,625,981 dams. Castes various. 2,150 horse. 50,000 

foot. 


1 . 

Abhaypur. 

20,00,000 d. 

2. 

ITsla. 

89,760 d. 

3. 

Ango. 

147,800 d. 

4. 

Amblo. 

50,000 d. 

5. 

Bhagalpur. 

46,96,110 d. 

6. 

Balia. 

32,87,320 d. 

7. 

Pharkiyah. 

30,00,000 d. 

8. 

Pahdrpdrah. 

140,920 d. 

9. 

Pasai. 

132,300 d. 

10. 

Tamir. 

88,420 d. 

11. 

Clihai. 

92,80,000 d. 

12. 

Chandui. 

3,60,000 d. 

13. 

Dh&rmpur. 

40,00,000 d. 

14. 

I)dnd Sukhov dr Ah. 

1,30,000 d. 

15. 

Rohini. 

95,360 d. 

16. 

Sarohi. 

17,73,000 d. 

17. 

Sukhdhara. 

670,240 d. 


* I think, however, that Mr. Griorson has carried northern Maithili too far to 
the east in Pnraiah and the Morang. I was Collector of that district for„four years, 
and my impression is that Majthili is confined to the pargan&h of Dh&rampdr which 
formed port of Sarkar Mungft*. In oentral and northern Pnrniah the language is 
utterly corrupt and too much mixed with Bengali to be fairly called MW.hiU This, 
'however, will be decided by Fart VII of the Series of Grammars. 
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18. 

Singhauli, 

360,000 d. 


19. 

Sdrajgarh. 

2,99,445 d. 


20. 

Sikhra dbadx. 

1,60,000 d. 


21. 

Safari. 

58,730 d. 


22. 

Kahlganw. 

28,00,000 d. 


23. 

Kherhi. *** 

689)044 d. 


24. 

Kojrah. 

260,002 d. 


25. 

Khetki. 

160,000 d. 


26. 

Lakhanpur. 

633,280 d. 


27. 

Masjidpur. 

12,59,750 d. 


28. 

Mungir ba HavelL 

808,907| d. 


29. 

Masdi. 

29,725 d. 


30. 

Hindue. 

108,300 d. 


31. 

Hazartaki. 

9.182 d. 


In 

this Sarkdr it is noticeable in the first place that not 

a single 


mahal contains more than a statement of the revenue payable by it. 
There is no-information as to area, ruling castes, or anything else. This 
is the more remarkable because Todar Mai himself resided for some time 
at Monghyr, though it is true’ he was at that time more intont on warlike 
than on financial pursuits. There is mu$h to shew that all this south¬ 
eastern corner of Bihar was very imperfectly known to the Muham¬ 
madans, for instance, tho important and well known estate of Kharakpur 
does not occur as the name), of a mahal at all. It is still the largest 
estate in south Bihar though it has passed away from the ownership of 
the ancient line of Rajas. Blochmaun has discovered from the Akbar- 
nama that at the* time of the conquest of Bengal and Bihar by Akbar 
Raja Satigram Sahai of «iCharakpur was one of the three principal chiefs 
of the county, and as he submitted to Akbar and with the exception of 
one or two passing revolts remained cm the whole tolei’ably submissive 
all that reign one would expect to see his estate figure on Todar Mai’s 
list. The only way to account for the # omission is to suppose that Kha¬ 
rakpur itself was no^ at that time a separate mahal, and as nearly the 
whole of it consisted of hills either barren or covered with jungle there 
was pfobably no assessment, or if brought on the books at all, any assess¬ 
ment there might be would probably be Saydrghal, and as no Sayurghal 
is recorded for this Sarkar, the name of Kharakpur would not find 
entry. *A11 or nearly all the other parganas in this vast estate are duly 
mentioned, viz., Ddnda Sukhwdra, Henduefc, Haz&rtaki, Lakhanpur, 
Masdi, Pah&rparah, Sahrui, Sukharabadi, Amlo*Mutia, Wasilaand Kher- 
hi, and it may be supposed that the iancl on which the fort and town 
Kharakpur stood was included in one or other of these parganahs. 
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Of the mahals entered in the above list all bat three are still extant 
though probably the area of many of them has varied considerably. 

2. Usla is now written Wasild. 

3. Ango, not traceable. 

4. Amblo, now called Amlo Mutia far down in the south of the 

Bhagalpur district. '' , * 

8. Paharpjint. This word is .written in the text fwith a 
var. lectio I propose to road fjbjLfJ and to identify the mahal 

with that now called Parbatpara, parhat and pahdr meaning the same 
thing. 

10. Tanur. The record-keeper of the Monghyr Collectorate con¬ 
jectures that the true reading is J, there is a mahal of this name 
Tahanr or rather Tahaiirganj in Kharalcpur. This seems a somewhat 
doubtful identification. There is no place called Tanur, as far as I can 
learn. 

16. Sarohi now written i sjjt* Sahroi. 

17. Suklidhara seems to bo a mistake for Sukhghara duo to the simi¬ 
larity between d and y. It w'as onco a separate pargana but is now 
included in Haveli Monghyr. 

21. Satiari now included in Bhagalpuri 

25. Khctki not traceable, but is probably intended for Khetanria. 

This Sarkar runs far down south-eastwards into the jungly tracts 
now in the Santhal Parganas and it is impossible to fix any definite 
boundaries in that, direction. Probably the Muhammadans did no more 
than make occasional raids into this wild and difficult country, and the 
mahals lying iu this direction, such as Hindue (Handoi, Hcndueh, etc.), 
Rohim and Pasai have therefore been treated in the same way <as Pundag 
and Chai Champa of Sarkar Bihar, and merely underlined. 

In the north too tho parganas of Pharkiya and Chhai covered vast 
areas of sparsely peopled swamps agd marshes and it is uncertain how far 
their boundary could be held to extend, on the north. Much of the 
country included in the modern parganas of Nathpur, Dhaphar, Nari- 
digar and Nisankhpur Kora wat? down to comparatively recent times 
under the rule of the Nepalese government. Nofie of these names are 
found in the Ain under Sarkar Mungir, though as will be shewn further 
on it is possible that some part of this country is included under one 
or other of the easternmost mahals of Sarkar Tirhut. The large mahal 
of Dharmpdr now lying east but formerly west of the great Kpsi river 
which has changed its course within recent times,* forms thfe eastern 

r 

* Almost within the memory of living men the Kosi flowed to the north-east 
of the town of Pnrniah and its old oourle may still be dearly traced by a broad and 
deep depression in the soil running for some fifty miles across the district. Even 
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frontier of Bih&r and its boundary with Sarkar Purniah of Subah Bengal 
is distinct and unmistakeable, but how far it went to the north cannot 
now be said with any certainty. 

III. • Sarkar ChampXban. 

. 3 mahals. Area 85^11 b. 5 b. 55,13,420;!. 700 horse. 30,000 foot. 

1. Simranw. 7,200 b. 2 t>. 5,90,095 d. 

2. Mihsi. 56,095 b. 7 b.’ 35,18,435 d. 

3. Majhowa. 22,415 b. 16 b. 14,04,890 d. 

All three mahals are still extant. Simranw lies partly in British 
territory and partly in Nepal. The ruins of the old capital of Simranw 
(Samara grama = battle-village) lie among dense jungle just across the 
Nepal frontier. Mihsi or Maksi lies to the south«of it. 

3. Majhowa is a very large parganah in the present day stretching 
as far as Tribcni Ghat, tlio point where the Gandak issues from the hills. 
It was not so large in the time of Akbar, for the great forest of the Cham- 
pak tree from which the district takes its name champaka- 

ranya = Champaran) was not fully conquered and settled by the ancestors 
of the Maharaja of Bettiak nor was*the now flourishing town of Bettiah 
foundod till a much later date. I have shewn on the map only the 
easlom and southern boundaries of this mahal, it is impossible to say 
how far it may have extended in a north Avesterly direction. It, however, 
probably touched on Sarkar Gorakhpur in Subah Avadh just across the 
Gandak river, much of which especially on its eastern frontier was cover¬ 
ed with forests. 

IY. Sarkar JHAjfpuR. 

11 Mahals. Ten towns 436,952 b. 15 b. 2,73, 

1. Akbarpur. • 3,366 b. 17 b. 1,95,040 d. 

2. Bus&i. 10,851 b. 14 b. • 6,24,791 d. 

3. Bisara. 1,06,370 b * 7 b. 63,80,000 d. 

4. Baldgachh. . 14,638 b. 2 b. 9,13,660 d. 

5. Patldiara. 58,306 b. ^3 b. 35,18,354 d. 

6. Hajipiir Haveji. 62,653 b. 17 b. 38,33,460 d. 

7. Rati. 30,438 b. 13 b. 18,24,980 d. 

9. Suresa. 1,02,461 b. 8 b. 27,04,300 d. 

9. ’Imadpur. 12,987 b. 7 b. 7,95,870 d. 

10. Kadahsandh. 8,76,200 d. 

11. *,Naipdr. 27,877 b. 9 b. 16,63,980 d. 

within my own period of service the Kosi has remove^ many miles to the west of 
the oonrse shewn on the Atlas of India and other comparatively reoent maps j one 
stage of its frequent changes is marked by the ohota Kosi whioh still forms th y 
boundary of pargannah Dharampur. 
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The whole of the above parganahs are still in existence aad clearly 
identifiable under their ancient names. Even in the cases of Nos. 5 and 
10 there is no doubt as to what is meant. 

2. Is usually spelt in the present day Bhusa^ah 

3. Bisard is a very large pargannah, now broken up into Tappas, 
the names of which are more used than that o^lhe pargannah itself. Its 
actual situation and extent, however,’are well-known. 

5. Patkhara is the reading given in Blochmann's text. He 
gives, however, in a note a var. led. and this is correct. The 

old pargannah of Tcghara lying along the left bank of the Ganges, in the 
south-east corner of the Sarkar, is now known as Mulki, but the town of 
Teghara still retains its old name. 

10. Kadahsand. This name is spelt in many ways in various MSS. 
but there can be no doubt that by it is meant the present pargannah of 
Gadehsar occupying the north-western point of the Sarkar. 

This Sarkar is a long and rather narrow strip comprising the tract 
between the Burh Gandak river on the north-east, and the Gandak and 
Ganges on the south-west and south. North of the Burh Gandak lies 
Sark dr Tirkut, though in later times that name was applied to a much 
larger area. 

V. Sarkar SIran. 

17 mahals. Measured area 229,052 b. 15 b. 60,172,0041 d. Castes 
various. 1000 horse. 50,000 foot. 


1 . 

Andar. 

7,218 b. 4 b. 

5,34,990 d. 

2. 

Barai. 

7,117 b. 10 b. 

5,33,820 d. 

3. 

Bal. 

66,320 b. 5 b. 

48,93,378 d. 

4. 

Bara. 

15,059-b. 3 b. 

383,797£ d. 

5. 

Narhan. 

8,611b. 8 b. 

6,54.508 d. 

6. 

Pachlakh. 

9,266 b. 15 b. 

4,87,997"d. 

7. 

Chirend. 

8,413 b. 13 ,b. 

6,33,270 d. 

8. 

Chaubara. 


4,00,000 A. 

9. 

Juinah. 

6,763 b. 8 b. 

3,09,282 d. 

10. 

Digsi. 

5,825 b. 

2,77,630 d. 

11. 

Sipah. 

2,662 b. 

2,90,592 d. 

12. 

God. 

28,049 b. 3 b. 

20,12,950 d. 

13. 

Kalydnpdr. 

17,437 b. 

7,74,496 d. 

14. 

Kashmir. 

16,915 b. ? 

13,14,539 d. 

15. 

Mdngjhi. 

8,752 b. 19 b. 

6,11,813 d. 

16. 

Mandhal. 

9,405 b. 7 b. 

6,97,140 d. 

17. 

Makir. 

10,936 b. 14 b. 

8,11,095 d. 
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This Sarkdr like that of Champ&ran has no Haveli; but it is well 
preserved. In the present day sixteen out of Todar Mai’s seventeen 
mahals are in existence, though some of the modern names differ slightly 
from those in the Ain. 

5. Narhan is entered here though not its proper place in alphabeti¬ 
cal order, because it isJ.^ mistake written Ba#rhan in the Ain. There 
is, however, no doubt that Narhan jp meant. 

7. Chirend now callad Chirand. 

9. Jtiinah. There is no parganah of this name. I suspect the real 
reading is Chausah ( for which, according to Grant who 

calls it “ Choseh,” was transferred to Sarkar Gorakhpdr at some time 
between 1750 and 1765 A. D. 

10. Digsi is for Dhangsi, a mistake of dots only. 

14. Kashmir is now called, and has apparently been always called 
Kasmar; the substitution of the better known name of the mountain king¬ 
dom which Akbar was then in process of absorbing into the Umpire is a 
characteristic touch of the politics of the time. 

15. Mangjhi, now, and probably always, Mdnjhi. It is difficult to 
account by any phonetic process for the presence of the lS. 

16. Mandhal now Marhal which is the same word under a slightly 
different pronunciation (ifc^r or *ransj). 


VI. SabkXb Tirhut. 


74 mahals. Measured area 

2,G6,464 b. 3 b. 

1,91,89,777 


Castes various. 700 horse. 80,000 foot. 

• * 

1. 

Ahispur. 

4,880 b. 

3*02,550 d. 

2. 

Gtarkhan^. 

2,068 b. 

1,28,412 d. 

3. 

Ahilwar. 

1,001b. lb. 

62,212 d. 

4. 

irbhft 

60,000 cl. 


5. 

TJghara. 

* 836 b. 15 b. 

53,980 d. 

6. 

A^hais. 

559 b. 17 b. 

34,356 d. 

7. 

to 10. Basri and others. 

4'mahals 

11,25,000 d. 

11. 

Bliarw&rah. 

16,176 b. 

9,42,000 d. 

13r 

Ndnpur. 

40,347 b. 

8,94,792 d. 

13. 

Barel. 

6,185 b. 

7,89,858 d. 

14. 

Pipra. 

1,823 b. 18 b. 

1,12,591 d. 

15. 

# Pa^ri. 

9,048 b. 

5,54,258 d. 

16. 

Basotra. 

8,864 b. 

5,46,627 d. 

17. 

Pachhi. 

5,bl6 b. *• 

3,61,960 d. 

18. 

Bahnur. 

5,633 b. 2,897,773| d. 

19. 

Bachhnur. 

4,956 b. 

275,185 d. 
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20. 

Pachbim Bhigo. 

4,095 b. 

271,826 d. 

21. 

Bagdd. 

3,716 b. 

267,862| d. 

22. 

Purnb Bbigo. 

3,022 b. 17 b. 

2,22,280 d. 

23. 

Pandrajah. 

3,135 b. 4 b. 

195,837$ d. 

24. 

Bddi Bkusadi. 

2,823 b. 

1,75,585 d. 

25. 

Bhald. * 

2,840 b. ^ 

1,25,437 d. 

26. 

Bhadwdr. 

2,«87 b. 

130,474 d. 

27. 

Pariharpur. 

1,968 b. 

121,067| d. 

28. 

Buhadurpur. 

1,936 b. 12 b. 

Hi,305 d. 

29. 

Barai. 

1,455 b. 12 b. 

90,369$ d. 

30. 

Parih&r Ragho. 

1,303 b. 17 b. 

81,605 d. 

31. 

Bhaura. 

1,170 b. 9 b. 

69,608 d. 

32. 

Pulwarah 

1,060 b. 4 b. 

65,627 d. 

33. 

Bara. 

875 b. 15 b. 

55,757 d. 

34. 

Banwa. 


40,539 d. 

35. 

Pariharpur Jabdi. 

6,040 b. 14 b. 

37,736 d. 

36. 

Pengi. 

505 b. 5 b. 

, 31,550 d. 

87. 

Buchhdwar. 

188 b. 10 b. 

12,875 d. 

38. 

Barsani. 

' 200 b. 18 b. 

12,695 d. 

39. 

Tarani. 

7,171 b. 

443,242 d. 

40. 

Tilok Chawand. 

2,211b. 7 b. 

149,896 d. 

41. 

Tajpur. 

* 1,851 b. 14 b. 

85,434 d. 

42. 

Tandah. 

1,038 b. 4 b. 

63,768 d. 

43. 

Tarson. 

980 b. 4 b. 

61,180 d. 

44. 

Tirhnt Haveli. 

21,397 b. 

1,307,706 d. 

45. 

Jakhar. 

17,140 b. 

1,068,020 d. 

46. 

Jarail. 

8,297 b. 

515,732 d. 

47. 

Chakmani. 

5,173 b. 

7 4 

321,326 d. 

48. 

Jakhalpur. 

3,092 b. 

7 m 

196,020 d. 

49. 

Jabdi. 

€ 

54,(725 d. 

50. 

Dharaur. 

3,165 b. , 

159,052 d. 

51. 

Darbhaugd. 

2,038 b. ' * 

202,818 d. 

52. 

Bam Chawand. 

7;409 b. 

470,005| d. 

53. 

Sareahta. 

15,474 b. 

941,010 d. 

54. 

Salixnpur. 

458 b. 14 b. 

29,094 d. 

55. 

Salimabad. 

44 b. 15 b. 

4,184 d. 

56. 

Sanjauli Tadrd. 

2,450 b. 

150,84-3| d. 

57. 

’Alapur. 

8,796 b. 

442,466 d. , 

58. 

Fakirabad. 

1,-170 b. 6 b. 

72,355 d: 

59. 

Kahnauli. ' 

4,644 b. 

408,804 d. 

60. 

Garh Ch&wand. 

£,510 b. 

349,480^ d. 

61. 

Koda Khand. 

3,888 b. 

243,677 d. 
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62. 

Kor&di. 


9,000 d. 

63. 

KliandA 

330 b. 6 b. 

21,443 d. 

64. 

Ladw&ri. 

2,009 b. 

142,495 d. 

65. 

Mahila. 

15,295 b. 

942,048 d. 

66. 

Morwah. 

8,289 b. 

515,485 d. 

67. 

Mahend. 

1,077 b. 12 M 

66,693 d. 

68. 

NarangA 

<532 b. 18 b. 

39,022 d. 

69. 

Malhni. 

151b. lb. 

9,728 d. 

70. 

Noram. 


288,140 d. 

71. 

Nautan. 

3,381b. 7. b. 

209,153 d. 

72. 

Hathi. 

2,503 b. 18 b. 

159,790^ d. • 

73. 

Hirni. 

796 b. 17 b. 

50,342 d. 

74. 

Havi. 

3,065 b. 8 b.* 

230,700 d. 


It would be a mistake to infer from the very great number of par¬ 
ganahs it contains that this Sarkar is larger than the others in this 
Subah. In fact it covers less area than Sarkars Bihar or Mungir; the 
parganahs of which it is composed are in many instances very small, so 
small that they can hardly be shovyn on a map of moderate dimensions. 

I have had to indicate some of them by numbers. The Sarkar is one of 
the most difficult to reconstruct of any outside Bengal, many changes 
have taken place both in the names and •arrangement of the parganahs 
and there are large areas absolutely unaccounted for. In dealing with 
tracts lying north of the.Ganges we have always to take into considera-' 
tion the fact that the oxient of the tardi or submontane forest .varies at 
different points in the most capricious manner, in some places stretching 
far down to the south and being apparently omitted from Akbar’s cen¬ 
sus,, while at others parganahs are mentioned which lie close up under 
the hills and are noft included in Nepal. Of the 74 mahals comprised 
in this Sarkar some are not to bo found at all in the present day, while 
on the other hand there are ^several Aodorn parganahs, some of them very 
large, which are not mentioned in the Ain. It is probable, in fact 
almost certain, that the older anc(, now untraceablo mahals are repre¬ 
sented by these modem parganahs, but which modern name corresponds 
to which ancient namo is a mystery I have not been able to solve either 
by enquiry on the spot or by any other means. During the greater part 
of the period lying between our own day and Akbar’s, Tirhut has been 
under J;he rule of the great house of Darbhanga, and it was probably by 
.the successive Rajas that the changes were made which appear to have 
obliterated so many of the old fiscal divisions^ I am, however, informe 
by good authority that even the Kamingo’s papers do not contain any 
reebrd of these changes. It seems therefore hopeless to attempt ajiy 
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further elucidation. Such facts, and more or less probable conjectures, 
as I have been able to arrive at are included in the following notes. The 
mahals not mentioned are still extant under their old names, though it 
is of course quite uncertain whether their present area is the same as 
their former; in all probability, it is not. 

4. Ubhi. No pargaUah of this name.""The most probable con¬ 
jecture, though it is no more than that, is that for we should read 
0$hi. This is said to have boen. tho local name for the country 
lying on the extreme east of the Sarkar, north of the two vast and un¬ 
defined parganahs of Pharkiya and Ghhai of Sarkar M&ngir; and now 
included in parganah Nisankhplir Kora. The tradition is however a very 
vague one. 

6. Athais. Not found, and probably now known by some other 
name. 

7 to 10. Basri wa gliairah. Not found. I hazard the suggestion 
that we have under this name the present parganah of Nari digar on the 
north-east frontier of the Sarkar may be a copyist’s error for * 

and the Persian digar is a commonly used equivalent for the Arabic 
ghair. This parganah is not otherwise traceable ; but I do not attach 
much importance to the suggestion. 

14. Pipra is a copyist’s error for Babra. 

18. Bahmir. There are several parganahs the names of which closely 
resemble each other, especially when written in Persian, such as Bahnur, 
Bhanwar, Bhaur, Bhura, all of which would* be written or 
and in the Shikastah or even in the Naskh-ta’Kk hand would easily be 
confounded. It appears that owing to this cause the names have been 
entered more than once, as all tho mahals so named cannot be traced. 

32. Pulwara not found. 

33. See remark on No. 18 above. 

37. Buchh&war now Bachaur. % 

38. Barsdni, properly Parsani. It is neb now a parganah but mere¬ 
ly a village in Babra, the residence of the R&jas of Turki. 

42. Tandah, not found. 

44. Tirhut Haveli. This is the strangest entry of all. There is 
now no parganah called Tirhut, and thero seems good reason icy' be¬ 
lieving that there never was one so called. Tirhut (Sanskr. Tirabhukti) 
is tho old namo of the whole stretch of country from the Gandak to the 
Kosi, there is no evidence to shew that the name was ever rostrieted to 
a single mahal. Nor is there locally any tradition of there ever having 
been a Haveli Tirhut. The only two Havelis in the modem Tirhut 
region are those of Darbhanga and r Hdjipore. The latter is as we have 
seen duly recognized in the Ain, the former, however, appears merely as 
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a inahal without the addition of Haveli. It could only have acquired 
this title after the Rdjas had moved their residence to that place from 
Bhawdra, an event which did not happen till 1762. 

Although,^however, there is not, and probably never was, a mahal 
called Tirhut, there is a very large parganah namod Tirsa$h which 

occupies the centre Jf 5 *'Western .Tirhut, just* as Darbhanga does that of 
eastern. It seems more than probable that Todav Mai or his informant 
was misled by tho similarity between the two words and wrote 
4 tThe point is, however, an obscure one. 

53. Sareshtd not found. Possibly a copyist’s error, by which mahal 
Suresa of Sarkar Hajipur has been repeated. Or it may be that a por¬ 
tion of that mahal was included in Sarkar Tirhut. There is a large 
tract of country opposite to Suresa on tho Tirhut sido of the Barh Gan- 
dak unaccounted for. It now boars the name of Kasmi, but this name 
does not occur in the Ain. 

55. Salimabad. This very small mahal containing only one village 
is included in pargauah Hdvi. 

56. Sanjauli Tadra, not found. 

58. Fakirabad, this is now written Faklipabad 

61. Koda Kbaud. There is no parganah of this name, but I suspect 
that parganah Kab Kliand is meant. The tract iucluded in this par - 
ganah is surrounded on all sides by mahals of tho Ain and it must there¬ 
fore have been inhabited and assessed. The origin of the name is un¬ 
known to me, but if Kab = Kavi ‘ poet ’ it may have been equally cor¬ 
rectly written Kav whieh would account for a spelling Ijj? changed 
by a copyist’s error into bjf. 

62. Koradi, an unmeasured mahal and probably not actually in 
tho possession of the Muhammadans as it lies far to the north reaching to 
tho base of J;he Himalayas and is now jn Nepalese territory. I have 
merely underlined the name in tho map as in the case of Pundag and * 
other outlying regions in Stirkar Bihar. The ancient city of Janakpur, 
the capital of Mithila, is in this parganah. 

70. Noram. Thgre is no mahal of this name. It is evidently a 
copyist’s error for Loanw for pljJ) and being equi¬ 

valent. The origin of the name is not known to me, but it seems to 
point back to Lokagrdma, Lohagrama or some such name. If it were 
not almost too far to the east to come within tho area of the Rama and 
Slid legend 1 should think of Lavagrama from the name of Ram’s son. 
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YII. SarkAr RuhtAs. 

18 mabals. 473,340 b. 15 b. 40,819,493 d. C as tcs^ various. 4,550 


•se. 

162,000 foot. 



1 . 

A'lrah. 

53,516 b. 16 b. s, 

. 30,281,000 d 

2. 

Bhojpur. 

66,078 Jb*. 17 b. • 

4 903,310 d 

3. 

Piro. 


3,407,840 d 

4. 

Panwar, 

22,733 b. 3 b. 

1,677,000 d 

5. 

Barganw. 

10,540 b. 17 b. 

842,400 d 

6. 

Jaund. 

45,251 b. 3 b. 

4,440,360 d 

7. 

Jidar. 

26,538 b. 16 b. 

1,634,110 d. 

8. 

Danwar. 

29,154 b. 4 b. 

6,076,520 d. 

9. 

Dinar. 


350,000 d 

10. 

Rulitas Haveli. 

34,330 b. 19 b. 

2,258,620 d 

11. 

Ratanpur. Has a strong fort. 

783,425 d 

12. 

Sirsi. 

44,710 b. 3 b. 

769,406 d 

13. 

Sahasranw. 

31,220 b. 18 b. 

2,370,790 d 

14. 

Fatbpur Biliia. 

50,474 h. 15 b. 

3,736,040 d 

15. 

Kotra. 

29,168 b. 15 b. 

18,293/200 d. 

16. 

Kot. Has a stone fort. 

847,920 d 

17. 

Mangror. 

1 

924,000 d. 

18. 

Nannor. 

26,921 b. 

2,000,000 d. 


This Sarkar is in the main conterminous with the modern district 
of Sliahabud being bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the east by 
the Son, on the west by the ill-omened Karamnasa and on the south by 
tho Kaimiir range, though in this direction it is impossible to say exactly 
how far it may have been held to extend in Akbur’s time. The hold of 
the Muhammadans on this district must have been at all times somewhat 
precarious owing to the turbulence and independence of the Rajas of 
Bhojpur. Dalpat Singh the Raja in Akbar’s days appears to have spent 
his time alternately in durance and jn rebellion. A great deal of this 
Sarkilr was doubtless in tho words of Mr. SarristahdAr Grant “ unsubdued 
“ and probably unexplored as held by indopendant or refractory zamin~ 
“ dars, though valued by information and entered on the public records 
of the exchequer.”* 

In the settlement made under Aurangzeb in A. D. 1685 it was 
broken up, as stated above, into two Sarkars of which Rolitas contained 
7 and the new Sarkar of Bhojpur, or Shahabad (a name which apparent¬ 
ly occurs for the first time at this period) contained 11. 


* Grant’s Analysis. Fifth Report, p. 508. 
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Though in general comprised within the boundaries above men¬ 
tioned the territory of this Sarkdr breaks out in a curious way at one or 
two points. Mahal Fathpur Bihia includes the Do&ba or tongue of land 
between the Ganges and Ghogra rivers which should geographically 
belong to Sarkar Ghazipur of Subah Ilahabad ; but on the other hand 
mahal Chaunsa whid^sBfcm its position shohld form a portion of this 
Sarkar is given to GhazijJfir.* In the present day this irregularity fogs 
been rectified, Chaunsa now belongs to Shahabad, and the Doaba to Gha- 
zipdr or strictly speaking to the recently formed district of Balia in 
the North West Provinces. 

Again in the south-east the parganai of Siris and Kutumba which 
should by their position on the right bank of tho Sou, belong to Sarkar 
Bihar are attached to this Sarkar. Probably as lying within sight of the 
lofty fortified plateau of Rohtas they were more easily managed from 
there, than from the distant town of Bihar. (See No. 7 below.) 

In the south-west also the parganah of Mnngror lies beyond, that 
is, to the west of tlie,Karamnasa and should belong to Ghazipur. It is 
now included in the district of Mirzapur in the N. W. Provinces. 

There is not much difficulty in I'cconstruCting this Sarkar. 

1. A'lrah is evidently a mistake of tho copyist for Arab or Arrah 
the present capital of tho district. 

5. Bargariw, a copyist’s error for Barahganw, a still extant par¬ 
ganah at the extreme north-east corner of the Sarkar comprising most of 
the alluvial formations and islands- at the junction of the Ganges and 
Son rivers. 

6. Jaund. Should be Ghaund. ’ In tho present day the name is 

usually written Chand, and the aroa of this parganah is included in the 
modern one of Chainjjur. The name Chaund is identical with Chawand 
borne by several mahals in Sarkar Tirhut and is dorivod from Chamunda 
fTST**!, a name of Durga, who acceding to a local legend destroyed a 
demon at this place. * 

7. Jidar. Should bo Haidar and probably indicates the 

country on the right bank of the Son opposite Rohtas. There is a large 
fort called Haidargarh still extant in that region. It is now in par¬ 
ganah Jhapla. This parganah, together with Bilaunjah to the south-west, 
was assigned by Shah Jahan along with Sins, and several others, for 
the maintenance of the garrison of Rohtas, and down to the time of 
Britishi rule was included in that Sarkar. 

* 11. Ratanpur, this mahal together with Kot (No. 16) and Mangror 

(No. 17) comprised the district of Bijaygarh which passed into the 
possession of the Maharaja of Benatos prior to British rule. We may 

* See Elliot’s Races of N. W. P. vol. ii, p. US. 
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probably therefore identify the “ strong fort ” mentioned in the Ain, with 
the well known hill-fort of Bijaygaph on a high plateau overlooking 
the'Sop. No place or tract bearing the name of flatanphr seems to exist 
in the present day. f 

12. Sirsiy now called Sins, a parganah in the Gya district on the 
right bank of the Son. It*appears to ^iave idwlcsdcd also the modem 
parganah of Kutumba which in Grant’s Analysis is coupled with Siris 
in one zamindari, and included in Sarkar Rohtas.* 

13. Sahasrdnw, now vulgo Sasseram, the homo and burial-place of 
Sher Shdh, and. his son. 

15. Ko^ra appears to bp the parganah now called R&mgajh, the 
village of Ko^rfr is still extant in that parganah. 

16. Kot. See reiriarks on No. 11. The fort of Kot appears to be 
that called Nangarh. 

17. Mangror, now in the Mirzapur district. I have treated this 
mahal together with Kot and Ratanpdr as beinjg beyond the actual limit 
of Muhammadan possessions and have indicated thejn in the map by a 
coloured line under the name. 


In conclusion, it will be seen that the reconstruction of this Subah 
is far from being complote. Here, as in the case of, Subah Avadh, I 
would expross a hope that persons living on the spot may be able to clear 
up some, if not all, of the doubtful points, by local enquiry. 

* Fifth report, p. 515. 
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I.*— 'Fourth List of Butterflies taken in Sjkkim in October, 1884, with 

Notes on Habits , Sfc.—By Lionel jde Nice'ville. 

• 

[Received 13th January j—Road April 1st, 1885.] 

I have already contributed three papers to the Journal of this 
, Society on the Rhopalocera taken near Darjiling in October. In the last 
of these papers, the number of species recorded as met with in this 
month is given as 284, which is increased in the present list to 313, or 
about twice the number of species found throughout tho year in Calcutta. 
These species were all taken at low .elovations, either in the Runjit 
Valley or on tho roads between it and Darjiling, except in a few cases 
where other localities are given; and it is probable that many more 
Bpecies will be discovered when some of the other valleys and the higher 
elevations such as Sfenchal come to be explored. 

LEPIDpPTERA RHOPALOCERA. 

Family NYA^PHALIDiE. 

Subfamily Satyrinj:. 

285. " Mycalesis ( Calysisme) blasius, Fabricius. 

. A single male. In my previous paper,* I recorded that M. perseus 
was very rare in Sikkim. It appears that M. blasius is equally so, which 
accords, *with my lately expressed opinion that these hitherto supposed 
cfifltinctt species are in. reality but one species, which should stand as 
M. pft&us, the form that is usually called Matins occurring in the rains 
- * J. A. S. B. 1882j vol. li, t>t. ii, p. 66, no. 186. 
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‘V , 

£ft^$he'form pereeus, in the dry weather. In the same way, M. mineus 
«***£ isala must be united under the former namp, the ocellated forn*‘ 

m/vneus) occurring in the rains, and the non-ocellated pointed-Winged 
fotfn (M. visala), in the dry season. w 

f 1 286. Lethe scanda, Moore. 

Mr. Otto Mdller took a single ^female %p#Bimen in perfeot condi¬ 
tion,in Birch Hill Park, Darjiling, # at 6,800 ffeet elevation. This sex 
has been twico separately described, by Mr. Mooro as Debits nada, and 
by Mr. Druce as Zophoessa dirphia. 

287. Orinoma damaris, Gray. 

I took a single female specimen at 3,200 feet elevation. It differs 
from the male only in the wings boing slightly broader, and the apex 
ind outer margin of the fore wing more rounded. 

Subfamily Morphinac. 

288. Stichophthahna camadeva, Westwood. 

I saw a single specimen of this splendid species. It is common in 
Sikkim in June and July. , * 

Subfamily .NymphalinJ!. 

Symbrenthia hippocla. , Cramer, 

In the Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1874, p. 570, Mr. Moore has described 
a species of Symbrenthia from Masuri under the name of S. daruka , I. 
took a female specimen of a Symbrenthia on this occasion which I 
consider to be morely a casual variety or ‘ Bport ’ of S. hippnola. It 
agrees with Mr. Moore’s description of S. daruka, but has hardly 
any of tho black ground-colour Ipft, this varietal character being carried 
to even a greater extreme in it than in the specimen he described. 

289. Ergolis indica , Mooro. * 

A single male. This species is very doubtfully distinct from E. 
ariadne , Linnams, which Mtf Moore has laCely restricted to the island of 
Java. # ’ 

290. Limcvitis danava, Mooro. • 

A single female taken at Singja, 1,000 feet elevation. 

291. Apatnra sordida, Moore. 

One malo takeu in the Bun jit Valley. 

292. Hvlcyra hem in a, Hewitson. 

One female of this rare species. 

Family LEMONIID^. 

Subfamily Libythjjinj:. 

293. Libythea myrrh a, Godart. 

0 I took a single male in the bed of a Jjiill stream. 
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* 

Family LYCLENILUB. 

* ‘ . ' < , 

^ 294. Cyamrie marginata , de N. 

I taok a single male at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

. 295. Nacaduba atrata , Hors field. 

Three males. # 

296. Nacaduba pro*. viola , Jijoore. 

A single male. N. viola is recorded from Ceylon, but I have not 

seen a specimon from that locality. The expanse given for the 8 is -j% 
of an inch, while the Sikkim specimon measures 1/,, inches. The white 
bands on the underside as.describcd by Mr. Moore appear to differ also : 
in N. viola tlio two inner and tlio outer ones arc short; in the Sikkim 
specimon it is oidy the middle pair on either side of the discocellular 
nervules which are short, the other two pairs extending nearly across 
the wing. 

Nacaduba ardates, Moore. 

Mr. Distant in his recent work * Ithopaloeera Malayana ’ has divided 
the Lyccvnidiv into Chreo groups, tlio firSt of which (Caretaria) lacks 
"filamentous tail-1 iko appendages to the, hind wing, while the other 
two groups (Castalaria and Aphnaria) possess tlieso tails. This year 
I took many specimens of a Ly coin id in company with N. ardates 
which differed in no way from that sjJbeies except in.having no tails. 
On careful microscopic examination of these tailed and tailless form®, 
T can find no difference between them in respect of the venation; 
and as the markings are precisely similar, I conclude that they are one 
and the same species. Mr. Distant, in forming his three groups (p. 196), 
says that the presence or absence of the tail “ may provo to be an un¬ 
certain and illusor^ divisional character ” as an American naturalist has 
recorded that certain ‘North American species have a tailless spring 
brood, and a#summer tailed generation. "In Sikkim, at any rate, both 
forms occur together, and ir^ equal perfection as to condition. I have 
also received both forms from Orissa, collected by Mr. W. 0. Taylor. 
Another species (N. Jana, de N.) jvhicli when deseri bing it I placed 
doubtfully in the genua Nacaduba has tlio venation .of that genus, but no 
tails. It occurs at Buxa in Bhutan, in Sikkim, at Bholahat in the Malda 
district, in the Chittagong district, and at Ootacamund. 

297. Calochrysops bengalia, do N. 

One male. 

29§. Sithon indra, Moore. 

■v 

One female. 

299. Sithon mandarinus, Hewitson. 

Oufe male. 
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300. GKliaria kina, Hewitson. 

I took a male only at about 3,000 feet elevation. 

301. Satadra atrax, Hewitson. 

Two females. 

302. Satadra bupola, Hewitson. 

Several examples. They differ from Bbwfeson’s figure of that 
species in having an additional spqt on the eosta just beyond the spot 
closing the cell on the underside of the forowing. 

303. Satadra aenea, Hewitson. 

Three males and a female taken. 

Family PAPILIONIM. 

• Subfamily Pierinj:. 

304. Delias belladonna, Fabricins. 

I took a single male at rest in the bed of a stream in nearly half an 
inch depth of running water. 

Subfamily Papilioninje. ' 

305. Papilio (Sainia) protenon, Cramer. 

One male only. 

306. Papilio rhetenor, Westwood. 

Several males. This specifes has a male 44 sexual-mark ” placed in 
a very unusual position, viz., on the underside of the hind wing just 
beyond the cell between the third median and discoidal norvules. 

307. Papilio (Chilasa) panope, Linnnsus. 

A single male. „ 

Family HESPERIIDAS. , 

308. Badamia ex.clamationis, Fabricins. 4 

This is a common species in Sikkim*, but met with in October for 
the first time on this occasion. * 

309. Ualpe cerata, Hewitson. 

This is rather a rare species. 

310. Suastus adftus, Moore. 

This species was first described from the South Andamans. Mr. 
W. C. Taylor has obtained it in Orissa. * 

311. Coladenia dhanada, Moore. 

One specimen. 

‘312. Thanaos kali, de N. 

313. Thanaos jhora, ^eN, 1 

These two species occur together with T. stigmata settled on damp 
spots sucking up the moisture. On the wing, T. kali is easily distin- 
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guished from the other two species by its much larger size and deep 
black colour. It is much the rarest of the three. T. stigmata is the 
only described species of tho genus having a male sexual mark on the 
upperside of th f % forewing. 


II.— Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. 2.— By E. T. Atkinson, B. A. 

[The notes are taken so far as possible from the original descriptions 
or from Stal, Signoret, Butler, or Distant, <fcc. whore these writers have 
redescribed a species. The measurements of specimens not in the Indian 
Museum have been converted into millimetres from the recorded measure¬ 
ments of the several authors.] 

[Received Fob. 17th j—-Read March 4th, 1885.} 

HOMOPTERA. 

• • 

Family Cercopid.®. 

Cercopida, Stal, Itom. Afric. iv. p, 1*4 (186G) i Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 11 (1800). 
Fiebor, Rov. Mag. Zool. (3 ser.) iii. p. 328 (1875) : Cercopina Stal, Ofvora. Kong. 
Vet. Aka. Fbrh. p. 718 (1870). 

Frons convex or compressly produced: ocelli two on the vertex near 
the base: thorax, large, sexangular or trapezoidal: scutellum small or 
moderate, triangular; tegmina usually coriaceou s : feet remote from 
the sides of tho body with the coxro (especially the posterior pair) 
short: tibiro rounded, posterior furnislled with one or two spines and 
with a circlet of spjnuies at the apex. 

Subfamily Cercopina,* St&l. 

Cercopida, Sft&l, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 55 (1866) : ITem. Fabr. ii. p. 11 (1869): C«r- 
copina , Stal, Ofvors, Kong. Vet. Aka, Fork. p. 718 (1870). 

Anterior margin of *thorax straight, eyes equally long and broad. 

In 1874, Mr. Butler of tho British Museum (Cist. Ent. i. p. *245) 
recorded the species of tho genera Cosmoscarta and Phymatostetha , 
formed by St&l from the genus Cercopis of Walker (wee Fabricius). He 
enumerated 104 species of the genus Gosmosearta and 22 species of the 
genus Phymatostetha. Since then, the number of species of the genns 
'Gosmosearta has been increased by eight of lyhich five, described by Mr. 
Distant, come from India and the Eastern Archipelago, and three*, de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Butler, come from Penang and Sumatra. The number 
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of spocies of the genus Phymatostetha has heen increased by two, of 
which one comes from Ceylon and one from Assam ; both have been 
described by Mr. Distant. The Indian Musoum possesses about ten, 
apparently undescribed, species which may be referred/o these genera, 
and which will form the subject of a separate paper hereafter. 

Genus Cosmo3cauta, Stal. 

Ilem. Fabr. ii. p. 11 (1869) : Of vers. Kong. Tot. Aka. Fflrli. p. 718 (1870). 

Prons very large, very tumid, obtuse, extended on the facial side 
almost to the eyes, devoid of any longitudinal furrow or keel. 

1. Cobmoscauta tricolor, St. Farg. and Serv. 

Ccrcopis tricolor, St. Fargeau and Scrville, Eno. x. p. 605 (1825) i Burm. 

Harnlb. Ent. ii. (i) p. 124 (1835) : Walkor, J. L. S. Zool. i. p. 95 (1856) s ibid., p. 165 
(1857). 

Gosmoscurta tricolor, Butlor, Ckt. Ent. i. p. 245 (1874) : Distant, 3. A. S. B. 
xlviii (2) p. 38 (1879). * 

Black, shining: head, thorax, scutellum towards the tip, hind 
borders of the abdominal segments, the tip of the abdomen and the legs, 
rod : femora, black, the four anterior red towards the tips : six red spots 
pn each tegmen at the base. A Tcnasserim variety in the Indian 
Museum differs from the typo in having the subbasal fascia represented 
by a transverse series of four sanguineous spots ; there is also a spot of 
the same* colour at the base. It is thus intermediate between O. tricolor 
and C. basinotata, Butler (Cist. Ent. i. p. 245), which differs also in the 
coloration of the abdomen (Distant). Body long*22: exp. teg. 51 
mi llims. ' • 

Reported from Borneo, Java, Singapore, and TcnaSsgrim; a speci¬ 
men from the last locality is in the Indian Museum. 

2. Cosmoscarta basinotata, Butter. 

« 

Cosmoscarta basinotata, Butler, Cist. Ent. p. 245, t. viii, f. 2, (1874) : Distant, 
J. A. S. B. xlvii (2) p. 194 (1878). . 

Form of C. tricolor : differs chiefly in having the tegmina crossed at 
the baso by a patch of six red spots (that on the clavus being more or 
less bifid) instead of the pale tostaceous hand, and in the narrower and 
interrupted rod bands margining ^he segments on the dorsum of the 
abdomen (11 idler). Long! 21: exjr teg. 47 millims. 

Reported from Sarawak, Tenasserim. 
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3. Cosmoscarta MOOBEi, Distant. 

Cosmoscarta moorei, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc. Loud. p. 321 (1878.) 

Black, shining : tegmina with the base both above and below car- 
mino. This cAeration consists of a narrow straight subcostahstroak of 
about 3 millims. in J^ngtl^and a broader claval streak of about the - same 
length, gradually rounded and narrowed at its* termination : wings fus¬ 
cous ; costal edge, for about half* the length, narrowly tinged with 
carmine : eyes lutcous : posterior border of seutellum, metanotum, and 
abdominal segments, apex and lateral borders of abdomen, carmine: 
anterior legs dull reddish, femora furnished with a strong spine; inter¬ 
mediate legs pitchy: mesosternum with two very largo conical, thick 
teeth. Body long 13 : exp. teg. 35 millims. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

4. Cosmoscarta FuscivicNNis, St. Fargeau. 

Cercopis fuscipennis, St. Farg. & Serr., Enc. Mefch. x. p. 605 (1825.) 

Cercopis plana, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 653 (1851) : J. L. S. Zool. i. p. 
95 (1856) : ibid. x. p. 2tt5 (1867). • 

Cosmoscarta fuscipennis, St&l, ilem. Fabr. 2 p, 11 (18G9) : Batler, Cist. Ent. i. 
p. 246 (1874). 

Black : head, chest, rostrum except its black tip, and the fore-border 
of the tegmina from one to two-thirds of its length, red : wings dark 
grey. Thorax sometimes with two black points. Body long 12 : exp. 
teg. 27 millims. 

Reported from Java, Penang, Mount Ophir, Malabar ( Walker ). 

5. Cosmoscarta mmgamera, Butler. 

Cercopis nigripen^is, Walker {nee Fabricius), List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 653 (1851). 

Cosmoscarta megamera, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 246, t. viii. f. 3 (1874) : Distant, 
J. A. S. B. xlviii. (2), p. 38, (1879). 

Form and* general coloration of C. fuscipennis (St. Fargeau), but at 
once distinguished by its much greater size, black legs, the narrower 
reddish costal edge aifd less pronounced basal reddish diffusion on 
tegmir.a. The colour of the thorax and head also varies from piceous to 
castaneons and bright? testaceous (Butler), Body long IG—19: exp. 
teg. 39—47 millims. - 

Reported from IIong-Kong, Laos, Java, Penang, Tenasserim, Silhat: 
the Indian Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim, Sibsagar, Naga 
Hills, and Tenasserim. 

" 6. Cosmoscarta ^ijneralis, Butler. 

Cosmoscarta funerulis, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 247? t. viii, f. 4 (1874). 

Form of G. fuscipennis, St. Far. & Serv., but thorax with a distinct 
central ridge: head and thorax dark castaneons; seutellum piceous, 
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dorsum of abdomen reddish-orange; tegmina piceons, almost black; 
wings fuscous; pectus blftok; venter and legs red; segments trans¬ 
versely banded and laterally spotted with black; proximal extremities 
of femora bladkish {Butler). Body long 20: exp. teg. 4J* millims. 

Reported from India. 

7. Co&moscarta masoni, t)is€ant. . 

r * 

Cosmoscarta masoni , Distant, J. A. S.^B. xlvii (2); p. 194 (1878) : xlviii. (2), 
p. 40, t. ii, f. 6, (1879). 

Pronotum stramineous with a quadrate black spot on the anterior 
margin : head (except basal portion), and eyes luteous : tegmina, pectus, 
legs, and abdomen shining black : prostermim with lateral borders stra¬ 
mineous : wings dark fuscous with the veins black 9. Body long (excl. 
teg.) 17 : exp. teg. 45 millims. 

Reported from Burma, Tenasscrim : typo from the latter locality in 
the Indian Museum. 

8. Cosmoscarta viridans, Gu5rin. 

« 

Cercopis viridans, Guerin, Vpy.^ B61. Ind, Orient, p. 601 1 Atlas, t. 3, f. 7, 7 a 
(1834) : Walker, List Horn. 11. M. iii. p. G54, (1851) ; J. L. S. Zool. x. p. 279, (1867). 

Cercopis latissima, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 655, (1851). 

Cosmoscarta viridans, Bntlor, Cist. Ent. i. p. 249, (1874). 

Black, shining: tegmina shining metallic blackish-green, convex , 
along the fore-margin which is dilated towards the base ; wings fuscous, 
veins black, rostrum, feet, and anus coccineous. Body long 15 : exp. teg. 
46 millims. 

Reported from Coromandel, Java, Sumatra, Mysol, Now Guinea. 

9. Cosmoscarta egens, Walker. « 

Cercopis egens, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. I7f, (1858). 

Cosmoscarta egens, Butler, Cist. Ent. i, p. 255, (1874). r 

Thorax and head black, shiuiifg: scut^llum, metanotum, abdomen 
at the base and along the posterior margin of each segment, and the legs 
red : tegmina very red at the base ^ud with a roseate band before the 
reticulated apical third, this band is sometimes narrow or indistinct or 
even obsolete : wings brown, rosy red at the base and along the adjoining 
part of the costa. Body long 11: exp. teg. 3 a millims. * 

Reported from India, Penang : the Indian Museum possesses speci¬ 
mens from the Naga and Khasiya hills. 

' 10. Cosmoscarta jjucins, Walker. 

Cercopis ducens,' Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 655, (1851 ): 8tM, < A. 0. E. 7. 

(4 ser.) v. p. 188, (1865). * 

* Cosmoscarta ducens, Butlor, Gist. Ent. i. p. 255, (1874). 
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Black, rostrum and legs piceous j abdomen shining violaceous; 
tegmina blackish-brown with two narrow, slightly undulating, sordid 
sanguineous bands; one,* near the base j the other, at two-thirds of the 
length: wings^Lark brown, veins black. Body long, 16: exp. teg. 40 
millims. 

Reported fromuStiha't*: the Indian Museum possesses a specimen 
from the Ndga hills. * , 

11. COBMOSCARTA LYDIA, Sill. 

Cercopis lydia, St&l, Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Aka, F6rh. p. 149, (1865). 

Cosmoacarta lydia , Bntler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 257, (1874), 

Brick red or saffron-yellow: head, anterior part of thorax, scntellum 
(except the frena), tegmina, anterior lateral part of prostetbiam, 
metastofchiam, anus and tarsi, black: base of the tegmina brick-red or 
saffron-yellow: wings sordidly hyaline, apex very slightly infuscate, base 
palely saffron. Body long 8—10 : exp. teg. 20—23 millims. 

Sometimes tegmina have no saffron bands and scgnetimes have two, 
one before and the dther behind the middle. 

Reported from E. India. # 

12. COSMOSOAKTA trigona, Walker. 

< 

Cercopis trigona, Walker, List Horn. B. M.^iii. p. 6G0, (1851). 

Cercopis amplicoUis, Walker, 1. c, Suppfc. p. 175, (1858). 

Oosmoscarta trigona , Bntler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 257, (1874). 

Thorax metallic bluish-black, shining : borders of scntellum, poste¬ 
rior margin of segments of abdomen, the anus, coxte and femora, and the 
tarsi at the base, rod : tegmina bluish-black, tips brown, with a bifurcated 
basal streak and tyvo bands, red; the basal streak with the median band 
contain between them. g.n almost triangular patch, bluish black: the limb 
of 'the basal bifurcation on the hind border is much broader than that on 
the costal margin, neither quito reach the median baud. Body long 10—12: 
exp. teg. 23—29 millims. • 

Reportod from N. Ridia. 

The Indian Museum possesses specimens from the Khasiya and Nlga 
hills, the Dliansiri val%, and Sibsagar. 

, 13. Oosmoscarta decisa, Walker. 

Cercopis decisa, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppl. p. 175, (1868). 

Comoscarta decisa, Bntler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 268, (18/4). 

A Second species described under this name by Walker (in J. h, S. 
Zool. x. p. 278, No. 296, 1867) has been renamed 0. zonata by Butler 
(in Cist. Ent. i. p. 253, 1874). Walker describes 0< deciea thus: 
« Black: head above and prothorax ©neoua-green, shining: prothorax 
2 


{ 
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with a very indistinct keel: tegmina whitish testaceous at the base and 
with two whitish testaceous bands; middle band almost equal in breadth 
and parallel to the basal one; exterior band contracted hindward; 
wings greyish-vitreous." Body long 7|: exp. teg. 17 mjp5ims. 

Reported from Darjiling. The Indian Museumj>n<&esses a specimen 
from Sikkim. * # 

r 

14. Cosmoscarta f 0NDATA, Walker. 


Cercopis undata, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 669, (1861) *. Sti.1, Ofvers. 
Kong. Vet. Aka. F5rh., p. 148, (1866). 

Cosmoscarta undata , Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 268, (1874). 

Black : abdomen shining 'violaceous: thorax and the spots or bands 
on tegmina croceous o£ rufous-testaceous ; an anterior transverse spot 
on the thorax and the posterior part, black: wings slightly infuscate, 
veins rufescent towards the base. 

Yar. a. Posterior half of thorax black: tegmina with almost the 
fifth basal part, posteriorly sinuated, a waved band a little before the 
middle, somewhat interrupted, towards the claval feuture, also a band 
beyond the middle, producod posteriorly in its middle, sometimes divided 
into three spots, rufous-testaceous. "Body long 13: exp. teg. 30 millims. 

This variety is roported from the Himilaya and the Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Sibs%%r, Assam, and Arakan 

Yar. b. about the fourth basal part of the thorax, black: tegmina 
with a waved band before the middle, twice subinterrupted, emitting at 
the costal and scutellary margins a stripe, sinuated within, also with 
three spots disposed in a curved row beyond the middle, the two exterior 
often confluent, rufous-testaceous. Body long 9—10: exp, teg. 24 millims. 

Reported from Penang. • 

16. Cosmoscarta bispecularis, White. 

# • 

Cercopis bispecularis, White, A. & M. N. H. xiv. p. 426, (1844J: Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. iii. p. 656, (1851) : Stal, Sfcetfln Ent. Zeit. xxii. p. 163, (1866). 

Cosmoscarta bispecularis, Butler, Cist. Eut. i. p, 269,«(1874). 

Cinnabar, shining : thorax with two very large,nearly oval, black spots 
in front of which are two small, nearly round, blacfc spots ; pectus black; 
underside of abdomen with two black bands: tegmina with a short blaok 
stripe at the base, near which three united black spots form a edrved 
band across the wing; another band is formed in the middle by three 
separate black spots; reticulated part at the tips brown; wings grey, 
red at the base, brownish along the hind borders and at the tips. Body* 
long 11—12 exp. teg. 26—29 millims. 

Reported from India, Almora, N. W. P., Penang: the Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Assam. 
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16. Cosmosoarta dobsimacula, Walker. 

, Cercopia dorsimacula, Walker, last Horn. B. M. iii. p. 658, (1851) : J. L. S. Zool. 
i. p. 95, (1856) : ibid. p. 165, (1857). 

Cercopia quadh^^iculata, Walker, 1. c. p. 661, (1861).. 

Cosnnoscwrta dorsham&?M, Butler, Cist. Eat. i. p. 259, (1874). 

Walker’s Oercopis dapsimaculU in List Horn. 1. c. p. 663, No. 41, is 
different and was renamed by him hercopis tomentosa in J. L. S. Zool. * 
x. p. 284, (1867) : it now stands as Pliymaiostetha siellata, Gu&rin (gr. «). 

Bright red shining: head with a short transverse streak along «&ch 
side of the hind border; thorax with two "tfery large black spots on each 
side of the disc and two smallor spots in front; pectus and abdomen to¬ 
wards the baso, black : a row of black spots on each side of the abdomen, of 
which the underside, except the hind borders of the segments, is black; 
tegmina red with seven black spots, six large and more or less confluent 
form two curved bands ; reticulated part lurid: wings lurid, red at the 
base; veins brown, towards the base (Walker). Body long 12—14 : 
exp. teg. 36—39 millims. 

Var. a. abdominal segments wifti black bands. 

Var. b. Body and tegmina testaceous wijbh the usual spots. 

Reported from N. Bengal. , 

17. Cosmosoarta fictilis, Butler. 

Cosmos cart a fictilis, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p, 259, (1874). 

Allied to preceding but differs in its usually smaller size, narrower 
thorax, duller and more uniform colouring and much smaller and more 
regularly unifornf black spots (Butler). Body long 12: exp. teg. 32 
millims. * 

Reported^from Penang, India, Silhat. • 

18. Cosmosoarta dorsalis, Walker. 

Oercopis dorsalis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 658, (1851). 

Cercopia connewa, Walker, List 1. c. p. &63, (1851). 

Oercopis ramosa. Walker, Ins. Samide. Horn. p. 85, (1858). 

Coamoacarta dorsalis, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 260, (1874). 

Walker describes 0. dorsalis, thus :—“ Piceous shining ; shield very 
minutely punctured, impressed on each side in front; tibiae and feet 
ferruginous; tegmina red, black on the reticulated part; eight large, 
portly confluent, black spots on membranous part: wings brown, veins 
black.” Body long 9 : exp. teg. 25 millims. *• 

Reported from N. India. * 
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19. Cosmoscarta pallida, Walker. 

Csrcopis pallida. Walker, LiBt Horn. B. M. iii. p. 657, (1861). 

Cercopis fer> ugmea, Walker, List 1. o. p. 660, (1851). 

Cosmoscarta pallida , Bntlor, Cist. Ent i. p. 265, (1874). 

Walker describes 0. pallida , thus:—if^Tegik'oeous, head black, 
transversely striated, very convex iu front: rgstrum testaceous : abdo¬ 
men brown, testaceous at the base, •'and at the tip: tips of the foot 
brown: tegmina lurid, brown towards the tips: wings grey, veins 
brown.” Body long 11-13 : exp. teg. 29-33 miilims. 

Reported from India. 

«. 

20. COSMOSCARTA ELEOANTULA, Butler. 

« 

Cosmoscarta elegantula, Bntler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 265, (1874). 

Allied to preceding: head and thorax metallic greenish black • 
abdomen purplish black, castaneous at the tip : tegmina piceous, veins 
of basal half testaceous : base and a transverse band at end of second 
third reddish-orange: wings slightly fusoescent; ba^brufescent (Butler). 
Body long 8 : oxp. teg. 20 milliras. 

Reported from India. 

21. Cosmoscarta ptctilis, Stftl. 

Cercopis pictiha, Stil, Ofvors. Kong. Vet. Aka. Fork. p. 249, (1854). 

Cosmoscatta ptctilis, Bntler, Cibt. Ent. i. p. 266, (1874). 

Obscurely green chnlybeous; scutellum on both sides at the base 
and at the apex weakly spotted with cinnabar : tegmina sordidly white, 
basal margin and two bands weakly cinnabar; two spots, ono smaller 
before tho first band and the other between the baifds and the apex 
nigro-fuscous : femora red; tibire blackish. Long? 16; breadth of prono- 
tum 6 miilims. Butler writes that it seemsralliod to P. sigyifera, Walker 
from the description and in that case would be a Phymatostotha. 

Reported from E. India. # 

22. Cosmoscarta borealis, Distant. 

Cosmoscarta borealis, Distant, TranB. Ent. Soo. p. 821, (1878). 

Hoad and pronotum luteous, antennas black: abdomen and tegmina 
roseate, ocelli black, eyes luteous thickly covered with blackish markings; 
wings pale fuscous : pectus, coxae, and femora luteous, fore and median 
tibire black, bind tibire luteous with the apex black: the tip Vf the^ 
rostrum, tarsi, and a strong spine dear the apex of the hind tibire, blank. 
Body long 6 : oxp. teg. 1? miilims. 

Reported from the Khaaiya hills. 
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23. Cosmoscarta andamana. Distant. 

Oomoscarta cmdamana, Distant, Trans. Enfc. Soo. p. 175, (1878). t 'Waterhouse, 
Aids Meat. Ins. i. t. 58 (1880-82). 

♦ Sangnineotflkfinely and olosely punctured: tegmina with a broad 
band across the w^le^|nd the apex broadly black: these bands are 
united at the inner margin, sometimes verjf broadly: wings sordidly 
hyaline with veins much darker, base slightly sanguineous: femora, 
tibiae and tarsi piceous, hind tibiae with an acute spine (Distant). Body 
long 9: exp. teg. 24 millims. 

Reported from the Andaman Islands. 

* 

Genus PhymatostetiA, Still. 

Of vers. Kong. Vet. Aka. Forli. p. 721, (1870). * 

Proas tumid, seldom forming an angle below the middle, without a 
keel or longitudinal impression. Ocelli nearer each other than the eyes. 
Thorax with the posterior margin before the scutellum slightly sinuated 
posterior lateral matins straight or sinuated. Mesosternum furnished 
posteriorly with two conical tubercles. Feet moderate, posterior tibiso 
armed with one or two spines. • 

24. Phymatostetha stXliI, Butler. 

• Tomaspis circumducta, Stal (nec Walker), (Jfvers. Kong. Vet. Aka. FOrh. p. 16Q, 
(1865). 

Phymatostetha c vrewmducta, Stal 1. o. p. 721, (1870). 

Phymatostetha sta.lii, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 267, (1874). 

Blackish : frons, apices of the lobeg of the vertex, apical and lateral 
margins of anterior part of tho thorax, scutellum before the middle, two 
bands on the tegmina, equally removed from each other and from tho 
base and the apex, the*anterior small stripe on the coriurn, and tho 
scutellary limj>us of the clilrus beyond the middle, sordidly lutescent: 
apical limbus of corium pellucid fuscolls : wings fuscous, subsanguineous 
at tho base: scutellum aubeqailateral; mesostothium with two distinct 
obtuse tubercles. Body long 14 : exp. teg. 34 millims. 

Reported from E. india. 

# 25. Phymatostetha circumducta, Walker. 

Cercopis circumducta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 175, (1858). 

Gercopis costalis, Walker, List, 1. o. iii. p. 664, (1851)- 

Phymatostetha circumducta , Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 268, (1874). 

The name C. costalis (l. c. iii. p. 1564), had already been given to a 
local form of G. theora , White, by Walker (l. t. iii. 651) and was subse¬ 
quently changed by him to C. circumducta for this species. 
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* 

Black : head shining: frons with a semicircular luteous band which 
iis prolonged in a conical form to the face which on each side is yellow : 
rostrum yellow, tip pitchy: prothorax with a luteous band along the 
fore border extending on each side to the base of the tejpnina, scutcllum 
lurid on each side ; pectus with large yellow marks oxy^aoh side : abdo¬ 
men purplish black with yellow bands at the %*p, Antral surface yellow 
with three rows of transverse black s]5ots, the eide rows on the edge: legs 
tawny, femora and fore tibiee brown, femora yellow beneath: tegmina 
dark brown with two narrow palo red bauds, one at one-third, the other 
at two-thirds of tho length, a yellow stripe extending along the fore¬ 
border from tho base to the §rst band where it acquires a tawny hue, a 
pale red stripe extending alodg tho hind-border from the base nearly to 
tho first band: wings, pale brown, almost colourless in part of the disc, 
lutoous at the base, voins black ( Walker). Body long 12: wings long 
15 millims. A variety bas two subapical spots on tho togmina red. 

Reported from Malabar, Singapore. 

26. Piivmatostetha hilaris, Walker. 

Cercopis hilans, Walkor, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 605, (1651). 

Phymatostetha costalis, Stal, Of vers. Kong. Vet. Aka. Forh. p. 721, (1870). 

Phymatostetha hdans, Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 268, (1874). 

Black : head shiuing; fron|i with a semicircular luteous band which 
is prolonged in a very broad conical form and occupies the disc of the 
face: the latter is pitchy, Bides and opistoma yellow, rostrum yellow 
with a black tip: prothorax with a luteous band along tho fore-border, 
extending on each side to the base of the tegmen : pectus yellow, disg 
black: with 2—3 black spots on feacli side : abdomen purple, under-side 
yellow with three rows of transverso black spots, tho side rows on the edge 
which is very broad: togmina dark brown with two narrow yellow bands: 
the first at one-third of the length, interrupted on the disc and marked 
by some dots thence to the hind bojder; the second, at two-thirds of the 
length, slightly waved: a yellow spot on tfie diso between it and the 
tip ; a yellow stripo extending along the forp border from the base to 
the first band: wings greyish, tinned with brown at the tips and along 
tho hind borders, luteous at tho base. Body long^LO : exp. teg. 25 mil¬ 
lims (Walker). St&l, 1. c. makes this a synonym of 0. costalis, Walter. 

Reported from Malabar. 

27. Phymatostetha stellata, Gu6rin. 

Cercopis stellata , Guerin, loon. B^gq |0 Anim. Texte. p. 868, (1829-44): SfcM*— 
Ofvors. Kong Vot. Aka. Fork. jt. 150, (1865). 

Cercopis do rsi macula, Walter, List. Horn. B. M. iii. p. G63, (1861) : J. L. S. Zool. 
i. p. 95, (1856). 
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Cereopia tomentosa, Walker, J. L. S, Zool. x, p. 284, (1867). * 

Phymatostetha etellata, StW, Ofvera. Kong. Vet. Aka. F6rh. p. 721, (1870) i But¬ 
ler, Cist. But. i. p. 269, (1874). 

Black, dull vliead with a band in front of the eyes, two spofcB on the 
flisc of the thorax^jhe lateral margins of the thorax, a spot on each side 
of the scutellum at tnr baff£, eight spots on each tegmen of which one is 
at the base, three are costal or subcostal, throe near the hind-broador and 
one near the tip, luteous: narrow apical limbus, lurid: wings brown, 
rufeseent at the base, veins black. Body long 17 : exp. teg. 37 millims. 

Reported from Malabar, Malacca, Sumatra: the Indian Musoum 
possesses a specimen from Johore. 

28. Phymatostetha dobsiyitta, Walker. 

Cereopia doreivitta, Walkor, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 662, (1851). 

Var. Cereopia hvmeralis, Walker, Liab 1. o. p. 602, (1851). 

Phymatostetha doreivitta, Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 269, (1874). 

Black slightly shining: head red, black on each side in front and 
along the hind border : thorax with three rdd stripes, the side pair ob¬ 
lique and extending on each side from, the fore border to the base of the 
tegmina; abdomen purple above, red at the tip and on each side : tegmi- 
na bluish brown with seven red spots, throe coital or subcostal, throe on 
.hind border, and one on the disc near tho‘tip which is lurid and occupies 
the apical fourth of tho tegmen: wings pale brown, red at the base. 
Body long 18: exp. teg. 42 millims. 

Reported from Iff. India, Almora N. W. P., Silhat. 

* 

29. Phymatostetha pudica, Walker. 

Cereopia pudiea, Walker, Tns. Saunders. Horn. p. 84, (1868). 

Phymatostetha pudiea, jSutler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 269, (1874). 

Allied to P,. signifera. 

Reported from Silhat. 

30. Phymatostetha signifera, Walker. 

A 

Cereopia sigmfera, Walter, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. G55, (1851). 

Tomaapia sigmfera, Stal, Offers. Kong. Vet. Aka. F5rh. p. 151, (1RG5). 

Phymatostetha signifera, Stal, 1. c. p. 721, (1870) : Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Blackish : frons before the middle, lobes of tho vertex, a median 
stripe ofl the thorax and anterior lateral margins, scutellum, almost third 
oasal part of the tegmina, pectus, venter, qnd feet stramineous: the 
stramineous portion of the tegmina with three * irregular brown spots; 
beyond these, two arched patches and a transverse patch and the apical 
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limbus rufescent-testaceous, the transverse patch sometimes confluent 
with one of the arched patches situate near the posterior margin; wings 
fuscescent, base itself sordidly stramineous : narrow bands on venter, 
base and apex of tibia, black: abdomen above black-violaceous with 
small marginal spots and apex sordidly straminecp’o: femora with an 
obsolete fusco-testaceous stripe. Body long *10 : <!5p. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from E. India : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from the Kliasiya hills. 

31. Phymatostetha dubitabilis, Walker. 

Cercopit dubitabilia, Walker, Just Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 173, (1858). 

Phymatostetha dubitabilis , Butler, Cist. Ent. i. p. 270, (1874). 

( 

Rod dish testaceous, black beneath : head pale testaceous, vertex 
black posteriorly: prothorax black with a stripe on the disc and the 
posterior and antero-latoral margins, testaceous : seutollum black with a 
testaceous mark on the disc : abdomen above testaceous, posterior 
margins of the segments, red; tegmina rod, testaceous towards the tips, 
with a black stripe which extends obliquely from the base to the middle 
of the interior border, is notched oh' the hind border, behind which there 
is a black streak, is connected in front with an oblique black streak, and 
is nearly connected with a mpre exterior oblique black streak which is 
dilated and angulated exteriorly and has there a black streak in front • 
and "is connected with a black spot hind ward, wings grey with brown 
borders. Legs reddish, antorior femora and tibiee striped with black 
( Walker) . Body long 14 : exp. teg. 33 millims. 

Reported from Hindustan. * 

32. Phymatostetha hjdens, Walker. 

Cercopia pudens, Walker, List Horn. B, M. Suppt. p. 174, (1858). 

Tomaspis pudens, Stal, Ofvoifs. Kong. Vet. Aka. Fork. p. 151, (.1865). 

Phymatostetha pudens, Stal, 1. e. p. *721, (187(1) : Butler, Cist. But. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Weakly sanguineous, black beneath; apical pari of frons, band on 
vertex from eye to eye, clypeus, rostrum, two ^tnall spots on anterior 
margin of thorax, seutollum, base itself of tegmina, and five spots forming 
two rows, on the middle of each tegmen, disc above of the abdomen, 
pectus, venter, and feet, black: lateral limbi of prostethium and very 
narrow margins of venter, red: wings before the middle pale sanguineous, 
beyond the middle slightly infuseato : lateral margins of the antetfor pari 
of thorax slightly reflexed., Body long 20 : exp. teg. 45" millims 9 . ^ 

Reported from Hindustan, Silhat : the Indian Museum possesses a 
specimen from Sikkim. 
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33. Phymatostetha basiclava, Walkor. 

Cereapis baaiclava, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Sappt. p. 172, (18S8). 

Tomaepia letrinia, Stfcl, Offers. Kong. Yet. Aka. Fdrh. p. 152, (1865). 

Phymatoatetha baaiclava, St&l, 1, c. p. 721, (1870) : Butler, Cist* But. i. p. 270, 
(1874). 

Red or ftavesceilVtcsMceous : rostrum, tv^p spots on vertex, two spots 
near anterior margin of thorax, apfix of scutellum, a narrow, sometimes 
obsoleto, st-ripo on tegmina from the base to one-third of length through 
the middle, abdomen above (except marginal spots and tip), pectus, and 
bands on the venter and feot, black : lateral limbi of prostethium, apices 
of cox® and femora, yellow-testaceous : wings fusccscont, red at tho base. 
Closely allied to preceding. Body long, 22: exp. teg. 52 millims. 9. 

Reported from India : the Indian Museum possesses a specimen. 

31. Phyma ro,sTrl ha iunotaia, Distant. 

Phymatostetha hmotata, Distant, Trans. Ent. Soc p. 323, (1878). 

Piceons : head, face, lateral margins of prothorax, borders of tegmina 
and two rounded spfHs on the same (one placed a little above the claval 
suture, about ono-third from ihe base, and tho other midway, about one- 
third from the apex), pale sanguineous: scutellum black, narrowly 
bordered with red : abdomen, above, shining purplish black : eyes, legs, 
and body below black : wings fusccscont, narrowly sangnineous at the 
base (Distant). Long body 14 : exp. tog. 35 millims. 

Reported from Sadiya (Assam). 

Genus Cai,litktttx, St^l. 

Ofvors. Kong. Vet,. Aka. Fork. p. 152, (f8G5)- Hem. Afric. iv. p. 55, (1806). 

Body elongate: frons variable in form: lateral margins of the 
anterior portion of the*t borax straight, louger than those of tho posterior 
portion: scutcllnm somowl*at longer thnji broad: tegmina oblong or 
elongate, gradually somewhat amplified towards the apex : feet long, pos¬ 
terior tibiae unispiuoso. * 

35. Callitpttix jh'lwociika, Stsl. 

Caltilettlr mclannchra, St»l, Of vers. Kong Vet. Aka. Furh. p 152, (1805). 

JLntoscent, finely punctured : apical third of tegmina, apices of 
femora, anterior tibite (except the baso), apical half of posterior tibiae 
and tarsi, black: Wings sordidly vinacoons : frons seon from the side pro- 
dncecUlownwards in a right angle furnished with a ridge continued from 
-■ the base to the middle : wings sordidly vinaceous. Body long 8: exp. 
teg. 24 millims. $. 

Reported from E. India. 
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# 

36. CaxiLitettix producta, St&l. 

CallitetHw producta, St&l, Of vers. Kong. Yet. Aka. F8rh. p. 168, (1866). 

Black, very finely punctured; apex of seutellugs the tegmina, 
abdomen, and feet, reddish testaceous: frons tumid storming a nearly 
straight angle, rounded at«apex, without a kee¥: thorax hardly broader 
than long, lateral margins of fore pajrt a little Shorter than the anterior 
margin: tegmina narrow, slightly amplified towards the apex. Body 
long 7 : exp. teg. 16 millims. 9. 

Reported from E. India. 

37. Callh’ittix versicolor, Fabr. 

Cicada versicolor, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iv. p. 60, (1794) : Syst. Ehyn. p. 69, 
(1803). 

Callitettix versicolor, St&l, Hem. Fabr. li. p. 11, (1869). 

Black shining, fuscous-pubescent; tegmina with a spot before the 
middle of the clavus and a subtfansverse spot on the corium placed be¬ 
tween the middle of the coritim and the base, white; two spots behind 
the middle of the corium, the external largo, transverse ; the internal 
small, obsolete, placed at the apex of the clavus, sanguineous : wings un¬ 
coloured, apical margin slightly infuscate. Body long with the tegmina 
11a—12|: broadth of pronotum*3—3| millims. $. 

Reported from Tranquebar, 

Subfamily Aphropiiorina, Stal. 

Aphrophorida, St&l, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 56, 66 (1866) : Aphrophorina, St&l, 
Ofvers. Kong. Vet. Aka. F8rb. p. 722, (1870) : Soott. E. M. M. yii. p. 2'Vl, (1871). 

Anterior margin of thorax round or angular, eyes usually transverse; 
scutellum flat, triangular. 

«f 

L 

Genus Ptyelus, St. Fargeau & Serville. 

Body very largo : head somewhat narrower than the thorax or of 
the same breadth, short, anteriorly obtusely and soundly subangulated, 
entire anterior margin obtuse ; frons slightly convex, transversely obso- 
letely sulcated, clypeus not extending beyond the apex of the anterior 
COXO0 : ocelli almost equally distant from each other and from the eyes or 
a little more distant: thorax finely rugose, quadrangular, anterior mar¬ 
gin broadly rounded: scutellum longer than broad : tegmina subcultri- 
form, narrowed towards the apex, 1 very densely punctured: apical, area 
of wing behind the second Anastomosis posteriorly acuminate, not reach¬ 
ing the intramarginal vein: posterior tibiee bispinose. 
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1 have not transcribed the descriptions of the following species 
attributed to Ptyelm by $r. Walker as it is very doubtful whether they 
would bo considered as belonging to it now and no representatives appa¬ 
rently exist in the collection of the Indian Museum. 

... 

38. Ptyelus conifer, walker. 

Ptyelus conifer, Walker, List. Horn. )J. M. iii. p. 711, (1851). 

Body long 6: exp. teg. 17 millims. Reported from N. India. 

39. Ptyelus quadridens, Walker. 

Ptyelus quadridens, Walker, List Horn. B. p. 711, (1851). 

Body long 8 : exp. teg. 17 millims. Reported from S'. India, S. 
Bengal. 

40. Ptyelus sexvittatus, Walker. 

Ptyelus sexvittatus, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 715, (1851). 

Body long 5|: exp. teg. 12| millims. Reported from S. India. 

• • 

41. Ptyelus punctum, Walker. 

Ptyelus punctum, Walker, List. Horn. B. M. iii. p. 718, (1861). 

Body long 5|: exp. teg. 12 millims. Reported from N. Bengal. 

42. Ptyelus subfasciatus, Walker. 

Ptyelus subfasciatus, Walker, List. Horn. B. M. iii. p. 724, (1851). 

Body long 4: exp. teg. 8 millims. Reported from N. India. 

Genus APHROPHeiiA, German. 

Mag Ent iv. p. fcO, (1821) : Amyot and Sorvillo, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 663, 
(1843) : Scott, E. M. M. vji. p. 271, (1870) : Fieber, Her. Mag. Zool. (8 S6r.) iii. p. 
882, (1875). 

Head alnfbst as broad as the prothorax: vertex almost horizontal 
and somewhat flattened; anterior margin sometimes rounded, generally 
very obtusely angulatSd: clypeus of variable length, reaching to or 
beyond the first pair of coxro : rostrum long, 2—3 jointed ; ocelli two or 
sometimes absent; wlfen present placed near the posterior margin of the 
vertex and more or less remote from the eyes. Pronotum hexagonal or 
trapezoidal with a longitudinal keel continued through the vertex; ante¬ 
rior margin rounded or obtusely angulatod, posterior margin frequently 
deeply, angulate-emarginate, scutellum triangular, shorter than the 
- thorax. Tegmina slightly coriaceous, ovally elongate, acuminate > wings 
with the inferior nerve furcate from the. base or before the middle. 
Posterior tibia armed with 1—2 spines and a circlet of spinules at the 

tip. 
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43. AraitOPHORA sigillifera, Walker. 

Aphrophora eujillifera, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Hi. p. 700, (1861), 

Testaceous shining : head and thorax flat, with a slight yellow keel 
rudely punctured, thinly covered with tawnj downy’nead above short 
mostly pitchy, slightly coneave on the posterior margin, rather more 
convex in front ; its length less than one-f6urth of its breadth; face 
ferruginous, partly pitchy, slightly convex, with a very narrow yellow 
stripe which is most distinct towards the epistoma and is there traversed 
by two slightly curved yellow bands, one large, the other shorter and 
narrower ; on each side, are about ten oblique, slightly curved transverse 
ridges : rostrum ferruginous with a pitchy tip: pectus with a short, 
broad, black band between the fore and middle legs : abdomen luteous, 
reddish on each side and beneath : legs ferruginous, spotted with yellow, 
hind femora yellow s tegmina lurid, thickly punctured, narrow and 
conical towards the tips which aro almost acuminate, brownish along part 
of the fore-border, on each side of a large subquadrate whitish spot 
which is in the middle : wings almost colourless, veins black, tawny at 
the base ( Walker ). Body long 7: \yings long 15 millims. 

Reported from K. India. 

Genus, Cf.oviA, StM. 

Hem. Afrie. ir. p. G8, 75 (18GG) : Ofvors. Kong. Vet. Aka. FOrh. p. 723, (1870). 

Head as broad as the thorax, rounded or roundly subangulated, 
varying in length, above flat, anterior margin of the lobes of the vertex 
acute, not furrowed ; frons somewhat convex, clypeus moderately pro¬ 
duced at the apex, not extending beyond the apex of $10 anterior cox©; 
position of ocelli variable : thorax sexangular with tho anterior lateral 
margins usually very short, parallel or very slightly diverging backwards, 
scutellum longer than broad: tegmina with the commissural margin 
beyond tho apex of tho clavus subadgulated cr a little rounded: posterior 
tibi© bispinose (St&l). 

44. Clovia guttifeb, Walker. 

rtyelus gvttifer, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 712, (1851). 

Clovia (juttifer, Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 75, (1866). * 

Lurid: head and thorax flat, finely punctured, thickly tawny pubes¬ 
cent ; head with a short yellow band and two black dots on fore-border} 
face ydlow, with a flat, middle stripe, on each side of which are nine m 
oblique very shallow ridges,, spaces between them tawny ; rostrum tawny 
with a black tip; abdomen luteous, pectus and legs yellow : tips of the 
spines and feet pitchy: tegmina ferruginous, thickly covered with tawny 
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down, with two oblique whitish stripes on the fore-border near the tip 
where there is a black dot; first stripe Jaroad, second very small, a 
black dot on, the bind-border near the tip and a few whitish streaks 
along the veins ; wings colourless, veins black, tawny towards the base. 
Body long 6|: exp teg. 15 uiillims. 

Reported from N. Bengal. 9 * 

45. Clovia neuulosa, Fabricius. 

Cercopis nebulosa, Fabr., Syst. Eat. iv. p. 50, no. 14, (1794) : Syst. Rhyn, p. 94, 
(1808). 

Clovia nebulosa, Si&l, Horn. Fabr. xi. p. 10, (1§69). 

Very pale yellowish-grey : two small median black spots on the 
head : tegmina obscurely fuscous, a very oblique anterior band, a some¬ 
what largo median spot varied with fuscous at the commissure, an 
obliquely transverse spot behind the middle of the costal margin and a 
minute costal spot towards the apex, yellowish grey : two narrow median 
stripes abbreviated before the middle and a latoral snbtriangular spot on 
the thorax also lateral limbus of scutellum, fuscescont. Long with teg- 
mina, 10; breadth of pronotum 3 millims. 

Reported from IS. India. < 

Genus CarystCs, Stal. 

Borlin Ent. Zoitschr., vi. p. 303 (1802) : ITom. Afrie. iv. p. GO, 81 (I860). 

Head as broad or almost as broad as the thorax, obtusely augulated j 
lobes of the vertex transversely impressed at the apex or furnished with a 
transverse ridge near the apex; irons slightly convex : rostrum short: 
thorax quadrangular or soxangular, in the latter case anterior lateral 
margins short: scutellum long, much longer than broad: tegmina 
membranous, j*cllucid, margined at the apex, obliquely roundly subtrun¬ 
cate at the apex : posterior tibiae bispinoso, upper spine somotimes very 
minute. 

46. Carystus primcans, Stal. 

Ptyelus vindicans, sfal, Ofvors. Kong. Vofc. Aka. Forh. p. 251 (1854) : Frog, 
jgng. rosa, Hem. p. 280 (1859). 

Cturystua viridicaiw, Spangborg, Ofvors. Kong. Yet. Aka. Forh. No. 9, p. 13 

(1877). . 

Weakly olive-green, below -with the feet still weaker: vertex and 
»thorax anteriorly weakly rufous-testaocous : tegmina olive-yellow, hya¬ 
line : spines of the posterior feet black at the apex. 

Body long 5 : breadth of pronotujn 2 railliws. Reported from Java,, 
Malacca, Singapore, Tcnasserim (H) 
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Subfamily Machjerotina, St&l. 

Machwrotida, St&l, Horn. A&io. iv. p, 55 (1866): Machcerotina, St&l, Ofveru. 
Kong. Vet. Aka. F6rh. p. 727 (1870). 

Anterior margin of thorax round or angular, eyes psnally transverse: 
seutellum much elevated, compressed posteriory, furnished with a long 
apical spine. ' • 

Genus Macharota, Burmeister. 

'■4 

Xlandb. Ent. ii. (i) p. 128 (1835). 

Head small, frons tumid, c confluent with the vertex, furrowed in the 
middle, elevated at the posterior margin, bearing the two ocelli which are 
approximate: basal joihts of antennaa large, terminal set® long, fine, 
curved: pronotum septangular, arcuate: scutollum larger, produced 
backwards with a median longitudinal groove which is continued into 
a long, pointed, acute upwardly, curved downwardly, sabre-like process 
tegmina hyaline, with seven cells at tho apex and a large middle cell 
surrounded by a forked vein : 'legs simple, hinder tibite and two first 
joints of the tarsi with a circlet of spinules. 

47. Macharota ensifera, Burmeister. 

Machcerota ensifera, Burra. Ilandb. ii. i. p. 128 (1835) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. 
iii, p. 729 (1851) : Sfcal, Ofvers. Kong. Vot. Aka. Fbrh. p. 727 (1870) : Signoret, A. 
S. E. F. (5 Ser.), ix, p. xlriii. (1879). 

Light yellow with tho second and third segments above, the median 
part of the frons, a space on each pido of the metanotum and the origin 
of the process, black: tegmina and wings hyaline^ the base of the 
tegmina and the claval portion of the wings, fuscous: tegmina with 
five apical colls of which three lie towards the ‘ margin ; above these, 
which gradually diminish in size, is a row of hyaline dots, o on the margin 
itself: there are five brownish streaks on the % prothorax of which the two 
median lateral ones are continued on the metanotpm. Long 4 millims. <J. 

Reported from Philippines, Silhat. 

• 

48. Macharota spangbergi, Signoret. 

Machcerota spangbergi, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (5 Scr.), ix, p. xlviii. (1879). „ 

Yellowish brown ; the median part of the frons, the tip of the ab¬ 
domen above and the genital organs, black; feet brownish, posterior 
tibiffl yellow with the tips black. Differs from M. ensifera in havifi^ the 
frontal grooves black and tlje tegmina longer and less rounded at the 
tip. Long 4 millims. $. t 

Reported from Silhat. 
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49. Machjseota punctulata, Sigaoret. 

Machcerota punctulata, Signoret, A. S. B. F. (5 S6r.), ix. p. xlix. (1879). 

Brownish yellow, with the middle of the frons, the abdomen above 
(except the base), the feet, ^except the posterior tibiae), and tho frontal 
grooves, black; several transverse black spots on the thorax which is very 
finely punctured: metanotum brownish with two yellow, lateral, basal 
spots, the tip and the process blackish: tegmina elongate, five-celled and 
above the marginal two to three others smaller, very distinct: the hyaline 
nervures are spotted with several brown dots. Long 4 millims. $>• 
Reported from Silhat. • 

Note. Cosmopsallria ahdulla, Distant, noticed as No. 57 at page 226 of the 
Journal for 1884 is the samo as Co&mopmltria spinoaa, Fabrioius, No. 59. TJio 
Indian Museum possesses a spocimon of Cosmoscarta siamemis, Butler, but the 
locality being uncertain, it has not been entered here. 


III .—On Observations of the Solar Thermometer at Luchnmv.—By 
*S. A. Hill, B. Sc., A. Ji. S. if., Meteorological Reporter North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh. 

[Roc|ived 23rd March 3885 Read 6th May 1885.] 

In the volume of this Journal for 1883,* I have discussed some 
observations of solar i&diation made at Allahabad with tho ordinary 
black-bulb maximum thermometer in vacno. Tho conclusions drawn 
from these were that the £ibsorbing«power of the atmosphere is depen¬ 
dent upon tho tension, of aqneons vapour and the quantity of dust 
suspended in the air, pure dry air being very diathermauous ; and that, 
when allowance is ma^e for tho variations of aqueous vapour, the mean 
results for the heating power of tho sun during the years 1876—1882 
exhibit a very uniform and gradual variation, culminating in 1878 and 
gradually decreasing afterwards, therefore presumably having an inverse 
relation to the number of spots on the sun’s surface. The resulting 
variation is so regular in its character that, irrespective of its pointing to 
‘ a conclusion regarding the sun’s heat which is tho reverse of that gene- 


* Vol. li. Parifii. 
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rally lield by solar physicists, I have always looked upon it as doubtful, 
and probably due in part to some fortuitous combination of errors. I 
therefore intend on some future occasion, possibly after the end of the 
present year, when the position of the thermometer at Allahabad will be 
changed, to go over the figures again, taking a longer series of obser¬ 
vations and making allowance for a cause o'r r variation from month to 
month, namely, the elliptic form of the earth’s-orbit, which was neglected, 
in the paper referred to. Meanwhile, I wish to lay before the Society the 
results of some other observations bearing on the same question, which 
tend to confirm the conclusions arrived at in my previous paper. To the 
method by which these results are attained, less exception can bo taken, 
because they are in every case derived from several observations made 
on the same day under different degrees of obliquity of incidence, in¬ 
stead of upon the single record of a Belf-registering instrument. 

Shm-tly after hourly observations on four days in each month were 
commenced at Lucknow, it was discovered that the solar thermometer 
in use at that station had ceased to be self-registering. A new instru¬ 
ment was therefore brought into use on ordinary days, hut the old one 
was retained for the hourly observations. The records of all such obser¬ 
vations of this instrument since the middlo of the year 1876 have been 
filed, but for the purposes of the present paper I have used only those 
of the eight years 1877—1884 inclusive. At Agra, similar observations of 
a non-registering solar thermometer have been made for some years on ‘ 
hourly observation days, bnt, owing to a change of instrument* the 
register for the years 1877—1884 is broken. For this reason, and because 
the obsorvatory at Agra is situated in the midst of the city, I have not 
thought it worth while to reduce the registers of tfliat station, though 
thoy seem to confirm in a general way the results obtained from Luck¬ 
now. u 

Those parts of the Lucknow records-which have been used for the 
purposes of the present paper are printed in Table I. The figures represent 
for each hour of observation the difference betwcon the temperature of 
the black-bulb thermometer in the sunshine and the simultaneous tem¬ 
perature in the shade. Only those hours arc given at which the sky 
was either quite free from cloud or at which the cloud proportion did 
not exceed 2-lOths of the expanse. In the months of July and Apgust, 
very few clear days, thus defined, occur; consequently these months 
have been loft out in drawing up tbe tables. For every other month in 
the eight years, except September 1878 and Juno 1880, there some 
observations available. 1 - ^ 
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Table I .—Excess Temperatures of Insolation out clear , or nearly clear, days 

'at Lucknow . 


January, 1877...7th 
14th 
21 at 
28th 


February.7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

March.7 th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

April. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

May.7 th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Juno.7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

September. 7th 

14tfi 

21st 

28th 

October. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Novomf>er.7th 

14th 
21st 
^ 28th 

^December. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 


Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


8 

W 

D 

D 

B 

13 

14 

15 

16 

23-9 

433 

510 

521 

661 

• • * 

a . • 

42-4 

29*1 

41‘1 

51*0 

59-5 

. * e 

«• • 

... 

. * « 

... 

•. « 

41-5 

62*5 

67-5 

60-7 

578 

a » a 

56-6 

53-6 

. . * 

50'1 

• a . 

40*1 

42-0 

53*8 

55-0 

57-3 

62-8 

.57-7 

55-3 

46*4 

• • • 

42*1 

44*0 

641 

58-8 

59-4 

89-6 

68*-9 

65*-8 

5 T 1 

45*4 

420 

541 

58-6 

591 

58-9 

581 

661 

479 

391 

381 

521 

581 

561 

54-6 

54-1 

52-6 

... 

... 

• 

« • • 

• • « 

• •« 

• • • 

1 ••• 

56*1 

52'9 



47*1 

53-6 

67"6 

*58'1 

671 


52-8 

B 


48*1 

531 

56-1 

56-5 

57(0 

55*5 

■ 






• 




521 

44-9 

... 

55-8 

5*5-8 

57-0 



54-5 

49-5 

420 

47*3 

52-0 

550 

57-7 

54-0 

a at 

... 

49-5 

383 

40*3 

48-3 

530 

67-0 

580 

54-8 

m 

■ 

41*8 

fc2-9 

49*5 

560 

55-5 

56-7 

55*7 

55-6 

49-0 

36*8 

*38-8 

500 

55-0 

... 

• • • 

• • • 

• ■ ■ 

•. ■ 

. 1 • 

• 1 » 


350 

ill 

• 

45-9 

631 


57-3 

« • i 

• • • 

... 

... 

38*4 

47-9 

500 

565 

S&O 

«t • 

a . • 

■ • • 

a . * 

409 

47"8„ 

49-3 

»-8 

53-8 

all 

a • 

... 

a . t 

371 

451 

• 

46-5 

53-3 

540 

* I * 

■ 

■ 

35*5 

436 

48-9 

63-6 

T55-4 

56-1 

54-4 

50-3 

45" 1 

351 

38‘l 

* 43-6 

46-4 

48-1 

50-1 

48.6 

... 

... 

32*1 

401 

46-4 

64-6 

564 

56"4 

52.6 

48-6 

41-6 

296 

86-7 

49-4 


58-1 

58-1 

66-6 

54-1 

47-4 

18*6 

• • • 

i ■ * 

441 

« * 4 

51-4 

56-4 

a a « 

57-9 

... 

67'6 

• i« 

50-4 

a • • 

44-3 

20-3 

Ml 

41-5 

52*3 

66*3 

• 

64-6 

53«. 

620 

48-5 

44-7 

8 

»M 

110 

39-3 

■ 11 

47-0 

• • t 

• • • 

a • k 

•v 


480 


32-8 

a . • 

12*3 

* * * 
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Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


8 9 I 10 I 11 I 12 I 18 I 14 I 15 I 16 


•1 40-1 80-4 


12 

18 

• 


62"4 

61-4 

56-4 

47-6 

50-1 

491 

621 

61-4 

• 66-9 

54-6 

55-4 

63-9 

66*6 

* 54-6 

61*1 

68-1 

550 

540 

62-8 

60-8 



65-8 518 40’8 
54*8 47*6 46‘S 


46-1 
461 
62-4 48-1 

46 1 40-1 

44-2 89-0 

41-4 388 

41-2 861 


46-G 428 

38-9 861 

44-5 ! 66-5 I 62-6 I 471 I 45’1 



7-4 
22-6 
82-2 J 18-9 
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Hours of observation, Mean Time. 

8 

9 

10 

V 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

January, 1880... 7th 

43*8 

630 

67-9 

<49-6 

- 

49:4 

49-6 

43-1 

87*6 

25-6 

14th 

30-6 

50-7 

64-8 J 

49-7 

60-6 

47-6 

43-6 

37-8 

320 

21st 

• i • 

a a • 

• •« 

■ • ■ 

• • • 

a a t 

• a » 

a a a 

• at 

28th 

• • a 

V • • 

... 

... 

... 

aa. 

Ml 

a a 1 

• at 

February.7th 

420 

50-5 

675 

510 

51-9 

50-4 

47*6 

43*1 

34-6 

*14th 

•«• 

... 

• at 

• •. 

. a a 


a • • 

a a a 

■ • a 

2lst 

43*8 

64-7 ; 

699 

56-3 

54-6 

52-6 

50*4 

47*8 

41-8 

28th 

381 

57-4 

610 

66*6 

54-5 

520 

49-1 

*441 

37*6 

Maroh.7th 

28 *o‘ 

47-6 

654 

53-6 

63-9 

491 

46-8 

47-8 

31*9 

14th 

33-6 

49-4 

58-1 

56-0 

54-8 

62-8 

49-8 

44-8 

34*8 

21st 

39-6 

470 

52-2 

49-6 

65-8 

53-8 

46-8 

41-8 

39-3 

28th 

38-6 

47-6 

64-1 

55*8 

56-6 

53-8 

62*0 

51*3 

43-3 

April . 7th 

43-6 

506 

541 






40-8 

14th 

» * e 



„ a a 


r 

a ■ a 

• a a 

• » a 

21st 

• • • 

... 

• • • 

• » • 

• at 

■ t. 

■ at 

. a . 

a a a 

28th 

• • • 

• • • 


... 

530 

50-8 

52-8 

47-8 

40*6 

May . 7th 

46*6 

531 

566 

56-8 

65-6 

541 

52-2 

48*3 

42-8 

14th 

• • * 

• • • 

,,, 

... 

4 

a a a 

a a a 

a a a 

• a a 

21st 

... 


» ... 

... 


ttl 

a a a 

, , , 

a * a 

28th 

385 

49-3 

518 

52-8 

52-8 

54-8 

54*8 

51*2 

42-8 

June .. 7th 





IM 




• a a 

14th 

• • » 


• • • 

■ • i a 

... 

« > • 

a t • 

• a a 

a a a 

21st 

* • • 


• . • 

• • * 

1 • 1 

t . a 

a a a 

tat 

■ • 9 

28th 

... 

... 

* V 

• * t 

• M 

111 

( 

• a • 

a t a 

• at 

September . 7tli 






1 

\ 

■ •t ' 

rat 

i t a 

a a • 

14th 

,. , 

• * • 

. a • 

• • • 

a * a 

• a a 

■ ■ a 

... 

t«t 

21st 

451 

600 

561 

• • • 


• ... 

a a 1 

a a a 

a a • 

28th 

■ • a 

4 

... 

... 

4 

• a • 

■ at 

• tl 

• IS 

October . 7th 

28-6 

47-1 

641 

59-1 

560 

54-2 

4G-8 

42-9 

38-6 

14th 

41-4 

49-9 

67-6 

59-6 

o8-8 

586 

65*8 

62-3 

a a a 

21st 

44-6 

521 

52-6 

56-4 

58-7 

• 56-4 

54-3 

45*6 

29-8 

28th 

46G 

536 

62-6 

62-9 

66-6 

62-7 

59-7 

51*6 

• 11 

November . 7th 

39-6 

611 

54-1 

57-1 

46-6 

' 45-6 



a •• 

14th 

420 

60-5 

53-6 

53-6 

46-1 

456 

46-6 

39*1 

28-6 

21st 


. * • 

• ■ • 


... 

,., 

. , , 

• a a 

* a a 

28th 

• * * 

62-8 

66-8 

531 

50-8 

501 

41-9 

86‘4 

23-2 

Deoembor . 7th 

357 

48*0 

55-6 


■ at 

55-6 

54*1 

a a a 

• at 

14th 

360 

46-6 

• • • 

• ■ ■ 

566 

47-0 

a • a 

34*6 

25*6 

21st 

• • • 

, M 

• • • 

• •• 

620 

47-5 

43*6 

35*(T 

27*5 

1 28th 

366 

46-3 

65F 

661 

49-6 

• a a 

•»» 

a 1 V 

27*1 

'f' 


—c 
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S. A. Hill— Observation* of the Solar Thermometer. [No. 1, 


January, 1882...7th 
14th 
21st 
28th 


February . 7th. 

14th 

21st 

28th 

March . 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

April . 7th | 

14th 

21st 

28th 

May . 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

June . 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Soptembor. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

October. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

November. 7th 

14th 

21st 

28th 

Docembor . 7th 


14th 
. 21st 
28th 

■'t: 


Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


8 

IB 

■ 

11 

B 

B 

14 

15 

16 

335 

1 

49*8 

64-5 

550 

53-7 

50*6 

48*1 

44-1 

82*1 

35-8 

88-2 

52-5 

« 56-6 

55-5 

610 

45-9 

41*4 


29-5 

42-3 

51-6 

54-5 

55-8 

51-6 

47*1 

38-6 

82*4 

42-5 

44-5 

55-6 

57-6 

aaa 

49*4 

• at 

38*4 

33*1 

45-5 

62-6 

59-4 

611 

591 

56-9 

50-6 

42*6 

33*4 

... 

... 

at* 

aaa 

aaa 

49-6 

44*4 

39-9 

28-4 

45-5 

56-7 

62-5 

60-6 

01*6 

69-9 

67-4 

53-6 

44-6 

31-5 

48-1 

61-1 

66*6 

66-6 

551 

621 

46-9 

87*6 

39-3 

61-6 

571 

651 

54-8 

50-8 

aaa 

a a a 

«i» 

50*0 

6?4 

686 

59"3 

56-8 

54-3 

51-8 

42-6 

23*3 

40-G 

48-8 

65-6 

55-9 

57*8 

68-8 

53-8 

47-3 

89*6 

45"6 

53*6 

. 56 : 8 

59-8 

69'0 

64*6 

52*8 

48-8 

a •• 

41-8 

44‘2 

53-0 

68*3 i 

59-8 

56*6 

61-8 

49‘3 

46-8 

40*3 

61-6 

54‘9 

6G-G 

aaa 

... 

.*• 

• a a 

a •• 

«*■ 

45-8 

in 

54*8 

• at 

&3‘3 

• u 

59*8 

• at 

55-3 

61*8 

. a a 

46*3 

aaa 

41-8 

a • a 

39*8 

aaa 

» • • 

42*6 

• » * 

47-4 

■ a a 

a i a 

a a • 

• a a 

aaa 

a a a 

• at 

aaa 

aal 

49-8 

aaa 

43-3 

a 1 ■ 

aaa 

• at 

• it 

aaa 

Mil 

a a a 

aal 

aaa 

aaa 

a • a 

a a a 

35-6 

48-6 

631 

aaa 

• •S 

aaa 

« a a 

aaa 

ate 


• at 

• as 

aaa 

a a a 

aaa 

t 

aaa 

all 

• •* 

521 

52-4, 

62-1 

00 

60*8 

60**8 

aaa 

46-3 

t 

a •« 

40*8 

80*5 

37-6 

46*6 

aaa * 

511 

aaa 

611 

46*8 

44*3 

40-3 

83*5 

a a • 

26-8 

46G 

510 

536 

64-6 

48*6 

*46-8 

41-3 

35-8 

23*8 

39-9 

49-6 

50‘4 

t 

49-9 

48-1 

42’6 

39*1 

36-6 

18-6 

45-2 

481 

50-4 

506 

47-1 

U-9 

381 

30-9 

13*6 

40-2 

451 

61-9 

60-3 

45-6 

41-G 

37-6 

30-9 

151 

37*5 

50-5 

a a « 

54-1 

61-4 

aaa 

46-6 

42-1 

aaa 

86-1 

aaa 

26*1 

a a t 

f 12-l 

31*2 

4G-5 

81*1 

51*6 

49-6 

431 

37*1 

27*6 

181 

35-3 

45-5 

48-6 

47-6 

44-9 

411 

361 

261,, 


43*5 

55-5 

1 

* 

55-6 

54-6 

51*1 

46-6 

87*6 

27*1 

15*6 
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188&.] S. A. Hill— Observations of the Solar Thermometer. 


Hours of observation, Mean Time. 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 • 

January, 1883...7th 

27-8 

40*8 

47-6 

48-4 

• 

»»• 

t * • 


Ml 

14th 

34-5 

49-5 

62-5 

► 621 

50-6 

46*4 

38-6 

31-6 

22’6 

21st 

, . , 

• • • 

m 

»»• 

• • • 

• • ■ 


«« ■ 

• ■ * 

28th 

31-5 

47-5 

64-0 

54-5 

50-5 

48*6 

41-6 

850 

28-0 

February . 7th 

411 

60-8 

550 

660 

54‘5 

48-6 

43*6 

39*4 

31*6 

14th 

86-5 

520 

650 

55-6 

541 

500 

46-9 


82*6 

21st 

375 

53‘5 

54-4 

54‘9 

• 531 

601 

461 

i • • 


28th 

• tl 

• it 

• it 

• •• 

, 

• • • 

■ ft ft 

iti 

»•* 

ill 

March. 7th 

* * • 

■ • % 

• •• 

* ■ « 

• * • 


• ft* 

»• • 

ft Ll 

14th 

t • • 

• • • 

,»• 

• • ■ 


• » • 


* • • 

«•! 

21st 

34-6 

466 

65-6 

55-6 

661 

521 

48-9 

41-6 

ft ft • 

28th 

40-6 

50-6 

52-6 

553 

541 

508 

46-8 

«• < 

Ml 

April .. 7th 

1 436 

53-6 

551 

56-3 

54-3 

60-8 

46-8 

41-3 

39-8 

14th 

• 

• •» 

... 


• • • 



■ ■ p 

• •• 

21st 

48-2 

53-8 

56-1 

55-8 

55-6 

54-3 

481 

44-3 

87*8 

28th 

376 

49-6 

53-6 

.55-6 

65-8 

■ ■ • 

48*8 

41-8 

831 

May. 7th 

43-8 

50-8 

54-8 

55-8 

54-8 

52-3 

1 

45-3 

36*8 

14th 

30-6 

54-8 

56-8 

64-8 

531 

50-5 

49-5 

46-3 

• * • 

2lBt 

30-6 

43-6 

44-8 

48-6 

55-6 

5G-3 

49-8 

44-8 

31*8 

28th 

... 

... 

in 

■ •I 

• n 

■ • » 

... 

... 

■ ft* 

June . 7th 

661 

50*8 

538 

65-6 

52-8 

49-8 

46-3 

46-8 

36*8 

14th 

•. • 

«11 

Ml 

* • • 

« • i 

■«i 

• • ■ 

S ® a 

«•« 1 

21st 

• • • 

lit 

III 

p •• 

m 

* • • 

* »» 

■ • ft 

• • • 

28th 

« «• 

4 

nt 

■ ■ 1 


* * » 

... 

• • • 

• aft 

i »• 

September. 7th 

7 44-1 

48-6 


»• • 

54-8 

61-8 

47-8 

• ft 1 


14th 


• • • 

• I t 

• ■ t 

, , , 

• * • 


• ft ft 

■ • • 

21st 

• 

*» • 

• • • 

• •• 

. • ■ 

«»» 

•»■ 

• • • 

in 

• • ■ 

28th 

■ ■ • 


52-9 

520 

.513 

47-8 

44-3 

38’8 

30-8 

• 

October . 7th 

« • • 

46% 

• it 

• 

«•» 



• •* 

■ i • 

14th 

431 

48-6 

50-6 

52-8 

63-8 

46-8 


21-6 

21st 

50-6 • 

53-8 

53-6 

53-4 

531 

551 

48-4 

45-6 

28-6 

28th 

43-5 

48-1 

511 

51-6 

• 

54-1 

54-6 

461 

41*4 

22-6 

November . 7th 

• 

• • • 

• * i 

•« • 

• • • 

• » • 

»•* 

• ft ■ 

1*1 

«•! 

. 14th 

29-6 

871 

42-6 

48-6 

52-6 

• «. • 

• 11 

i • i 


21st 

325 

41-5 


621 

56-6 

68-6 

■ • » 



* 28th 

495 

50-5 

47-6 

51-6 

50-6 

451 


■ ■ ft 

-lit 

w 

December . 7th 

• ft* 

40-5 


44-4 

45-1 

45*6 

36*1 

22-6 

• S3 

14th 

lit 

• • • 

47-5 

48-1 

48‘6 

44*6 

35-6 

28-6 

HI 

21st 

» * * 

620 

53-5 

62*0 

GOO 

47-6 

35-6 

22*1* 

• it 

28th 

• • ft 

_ 

36-5 

47-5 

•68-5 

561 

• 

• 

536 

486 

40-6 

* 

• »• 

! 
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S. A. Hill —Observations of the Solar Thermometer. :. [No. I, 


l r » 

Hours of observation, Mean Time. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

a 


14 

16 

16 

Janaary, 1884... 7th 

30'5 

61'6 

55'5 

o3-9 

61-8 


42-6 

341 

19-6 

14th 

50'6 

535 

52-5 

• 4G-6 

40-6 

35‘6 

29*6 

271 

18-6 

21st 

275 

39-5 

54-5 

50-5 

50 6 

51-6 

396 

80-4 

E2Z9 

28th 

28-5 

31-5 

• • • 

47-8 

63‘8 


501 

45*6 

• •a 

February . 7th 

3G”5 

42-5 

48-5 

48-0 

53-5 

62-8 

481 

45-6 

89-6 

14th 

29*5 

350 

38-6 

43-6 

47-4 

52-6 

50-4 

44-6 

24-6 

21at 

31-5 

470 * 

53*6 

54-G 

54-6 

56-9 


,,, 

• • • 

28th 

• • ■ 

* * * 

48-6 

50-3 

51-6 


49-8 

• • • 

• •# 

March... 7th 

30'9 

44-6 

50-6 

48-6 

48-9 

531 

48-8 

41-6 

32-1 

14th 

m 

i • • 

• • • 

• • • 

,,, 

• it 

• • ■ 

■ i ■ 

in 

21st 

• • ■ 

• • • 

• n 

• • • 

,,, 

• • • 

• • • 

> IS 

Ml 

28th 

52-6 

58'6 

68-8 

61-8 

61-8 

G2-8 

54-3 

48‘8 

40-8 

April . 7th 

41-1 


■ 

G2-8 

64-8 

G5-8 

59-8 

48-8 

34-3 

14th 

431 

523 


47-8 

48-8 

49-8 

50-8 

49-8 

46-8 

21st 

,,, 

■ i • 

* • i 

• • • 

• • • 

,,, 

.. • 

. • • 

• • • 

28th 

46-G 

5GG 

58-8 * 

58-3 

57-8 

54-6 

52-6 

46-8 

38-8 

May . 7th 



• • • 

... 

... 


• • • 

■ • • 

■ n 

14th 

51'8 

55-8 

55-8 

54-8 

64-8 

45-6 

40-8 

37-8 

35-8 

2lBr 

50'6 

64-8 

57.8 

57-8 

54-8 

52-8 

50-8 

47-8 

40*3 

28th 

48'8 

54-7 

57-7 

557 

53-8 

51-8 

42-8 

378 

35-8 

Juuo . 7th 

33'6 

45-8 

44-8 

45-3 

44-8 

45-8* 

• ■ i 

• • • 

41-8 

14th 

, , , 

• • * 

• •• 

., , 

. • • 

• • • 

368 

35-8 

25-8 

21st 

41-6 

• *« 

• •» 

45-8 

43-8 

• • • 



••1 

28th 

■ • • 

• SI 


• t i 

• • i 

• • i 

* • • 

Ml 

• >1 

September . 7th 

• • • 

• • i 

• 11 

■ i • 

• • • 

• ■ • 

Ml 

• It 

« •« 

14th 

• i • 

•.» 

.,. 

• • • 

•.. 

% 

• i • 


ill 

Ml 

21st 

151 

34'6 

54-8 

53-8 

54-8 

65-8 

51-8 

441 

38’8 

28th 

... 

• i.i i 

... 


!••• 

... 

> • i 

... 

• •'» 

October . 7th 

38*0 

42’6 

51*0 1 

52-6 

5TG 

52-6 

43-6 

33‘6 

27-6 

14th 

40'6 

47'6 

51-6 

58-4 

60-6 

49-6 

45-6 

34-6 

28-6 

. 21 st 

39-6 

46-G 

50-6 

49G 

47-6 

‘46-6 

44-6 

33‘6 

11.6 

28th 

39*6 

47*6 

516 

50-6 

45-6 

41-6 

38-6 

24-6 

9-6 

Novomber .. 7th 

38'5 

43-5 

626 

53-6 

63-6 

$5-6 

41-6 

24‘6 

22-6 

14th 

35-5 

475 

50-6 

49-6 

47-6 

45-6 

44-6 

28-6 

12-6 

21st 

24-5 

44-5 

49-9 

52*6 

496 

46-6 

43-6 

23‘6 

,17-6 

28th 

39-5 

41'5 

48-6 

48-6 

60-6 

49-6 

47'6 

48-6 

14-6 

December . 7th 

39'5 

525 

48-5 

44*6 

42‘6 

436 

34-6 

276 

22-6 

14th 

435 

52-5 

48-5 

51-6 

45'6 

40-6 

24-6 

9-6 

~7-9 

2lBt 

18*0 

24-5 

47-6 

• ■ i 

61-G 

50-6 

50-6 

42-5 

»• i 

28th 

•« i 

* • » 

• « » 

... 

in 

«« ■ 

• ii 


Ml 



t. 

_ 


__ 

























1,885.1 S. A. Hill —Oliervationi of the Solar Thermometer* 3$ 

Tlie differences between the numbers given in the table depend 
primarily upon variations in the sun’s incident heat and in the proportion 
of this which is absorbed before reaching the instrument, the latter 
being dependent upon the composition of the atmosphere and the ob¬ 
liquity of the rays. Minor causes of variation depend upon the instru¬ 
ment itself and the nature**® its surroundings, and npon the reflexion of 
heat from cloud, haze, or dust particles in the air ; the instrument being 
designed to receive rays coming from all directions and not parallel rays 
only. 

As regards the instrument itself, if its thermal capacity be large, it 
will be sluggish in responding to any change in the incident radiation. # 
This will cause the incident boat in the aftfirnoon to appear greater than 
in the forenoon. The Lucknow observations are jiot appreciably affected 
with any error of this sort, since tho thermometer is a small one with a 
bulb not much larger than a pea and a tube so fine in boro as to make it 
easy to ostirnate tenths of a degree Fahrenheit in reading it. It would, 
therefore, respond almost instantaneously to any change in the incident 
radiation, were it hot that owing to friction in the narrow tube the 
mercurial column seems to rise and fall by slight jumps and starts. 
Observations made at equal hour angles before and after noon may 
be expected, however, when combined, to eliminate any orror duo to the 
sluggishness or per saltum action of the thermometer. 

The effect of changes in the nature of tho ground-surface beneath 
the instrument and in other objects in the vicinity cannot be readily 
eliminated. They have been reduced to a minimum, however, by placing 
the thermometer in tho centre of an open Bpace on a stand 4 feet high. 

The antecedent probability that the variations in the absorptive 
power of the atmosphere must be very considerable is great, for, even if 
we have nothing else tfe go upon but the observations in Table I., these 
indicate that the total absorption is almost as great in Juno, when the 
incident rays at noon arc nearly vertical, as in December, when the sun 
rises only 40° above thejfiorizon. To estimate the absorbing powor, it is 
necessary to mako some assumption regarding the manner in which it 
varies with the thickness of the atmosphere traversed by the rays.- The 
only simple formula yet proposed which gives results in fair accord with 
observations made on a clear day is that of Ponillet. This formula, it 
is true, applies in strictness only to radiation of one definite kind, because 
the atmospheric absorption is selective ; and Langley* bas shown, by a 
hypothetical example, that the approximate constancy of absorption indi¬ 
cated by applying the formula to observations made on the sarfte day 
at the most various angles of obliquity may co-exist with an error of 

* Zeitsch. d. Oo»t. GeBollscl*. fur Mot., B. xx, S. 86. 
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34 S. A. Hill— Observations of the Solar Thermometer. [No. I, 

nearly 50 per cent, in the deduced coefficient. Nevertheless, since it is 
impossible in practice to apply the method of prismatic analysis to all 
the very numerous actinometric observations which are required to prove 
the constancy or otherwise of the sun’s radiation, and since the results 
Of such an analysis must necessarily be vitiated to Borne extent by the 
selective absoption of the prism, some simple* formula must be used and 
that of Ponillet is the best hitherto suggested." Even if the atmospheric 
absorption and consequently the radiation before it enters the atmos¬ 
phere, as determined by this formula, be both much less than they ought 
to be, their variations from day to day or from month to month deduced by 
. means of the formula must be in the same direction as they are in reality. 

Ponillet’s formula is r = A p 8 , where r is the observed heating effect, 
A the effect undiminishad by atmospheric absorption, p the diathermancy 
or transmission coefficient, and e the thickness of the atmosphere tra¬ 
versed by the rays. Table II. gives the values of e which have been 
employed in reducing the Lucknow observations. They have been calcu¬ 
lated to a first approximation only, that is to say, they are equal to the se¬ 
cants of the sun’s zenith distance at the hours of observation. 

Table II.— Atmospheric Thiclcnees at Luchnow , Latitude 26° 50' N. 


> 

Date. 

Hours of observation, Mean Time. 


9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

10 

January. 7th 

4’44 

2-62 

1-89 

1-62 

1-53 

1-69 

1-81 

2*83 

3-86 

14th 

4-38 

2-49 

l-8o 

1*68 

1-50 

1-64. 

1-76 

223 

8-38 

21st 

4-29 

2-43 

1-81 

1-65 

1-46 

1-60 

1-69 

213 

323 

28th 

416 

2-84 

1-75 

1-49 

141 

1*44 

1-62 

201 

306 

February ...... 7th 

879 

2-21 

1-62 

1-43 

1-36 

\-88 

1-64 

1*89 

2-80 

14th 

8-66 

21? 

1-61 

1-38 

1-80 

1 83 

1'47 

1*81 

2-61 

21st 

3-25 

200 

1-64 

1-83 

1-26 

1-28 

1-42 

1-74 

2-48 

28th 

2-99 

1-89 

1-4? 

1-27 

7»"20 

1-23 

136 

1-66 

234 

March... . . 7th 

271 

1-78 

1-40 

1-23 

117 

1 1-20 

183 

1*61 

2-26 

14th 

2-61 

1-69 

..mbi ri 

119 

118 

117 

1-29 

1-57 

217 

21st 

2‘34 

1-63 

'flU FT i I 

■> I 

116 

no 

,116 

1-27 

1-65 

2*11 

28th 

219 

1-65 


112 

108 

Til 

1-23 

1-49 

2-04 

April . 7th 

203 

1-47 


109 

roe 

109 

1-23 

1-45 

„1'97 

14td 

198 

1-42 

1-18 

1-07 

1-04 

107 

119 

1'43 

1-08 

21st 

1-86 

1-39 


106 

1*03 


117 

1-41 

1*89 

28th 

1-80 

1-36 


1-04 

101 

1-05 

116 

189 

1*86 

May 7th 

1-74 

1-83 


108 

101 

104 

116 

1*88' 

'TtJ'2 

14th 

1-71 

1-82 

1-32' 

103 

1-00 

1-04 

1-16 

1-36 

1*79 

21st 

1-69 

?-51 

112 

1-03 

1-00 

1-04 

114 

1-35 

1-77 

28th 

1-69 

1-81 

11?, 

108 

100 

108 

118 

1*84 

1-74 
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Honra of observation, Mean Time. 


Date. 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Jane .. 7th 

1-69 

1*1 

112 


m 


113 

1'82 

1*70 

14th 

1-70 

1-32 

112 




112 

1-81 

1*80 

21 st 

1*71 

1-33 

1*18 


roo 

103 

112 


1*68 

28th 

1-72 

1-33 

118 

103 

1-00 

103 

1-12 


1*66 

September. 7th 

2-02 

1-47 

1-22 

111 

1*00 

111 

1-23 


2*06 

14th 

2'00 

1-50 

1-24 

113 

1-08 

113 

1*27 

1-50 

2‘20 

21 st 

211 

1-55 

1-27 

115 

110 

116 

131 

1-63 

2*34 

28th 

217 

1-56 

1-29 

117 

113 

• 

1-20 

1-36 

1-71 

2-59 . 

October 7th 

232 

1-04 

1*86 

1-23 

119 

1-20 

1-45 

1-85 

2-86 

14th 

2-37 

1 -G8 

1*38 

1’25 

1-22 

MESm 

1-49 

1-92 

3-04 

21 st 

2-48 

1-63 

1-43 

1-29 

1-26 

1-34 

1-50 

202 

3-81 

28th 

2-60 

1-80 

1-47 

1-83 

1-30 

1-39 

1 C2 

213 

8-60 

November ...... 7th 

2-84 

1-92 

1-5G 


1-37 

1-47 

1-72 

2-30 

4-00 

14th 

304 

201 

1-62 

1-46 

1-42 

1-52 

1-79 

2-40 

4-83 

21 st 

9'23 

204 

1 68 


1-46 

1-66 

1-84 

2-48 

4-58 

28th 

845 

219 

1-73 

1-54^ 

1-50 

1*59 

1-88 

253 


December . 7th 

8-81 

2-32 

181 


1-54 

res 

1-91 

2-57 

4-73 

14th 

4*06 

2-40 

1‘85 

1-62 

1'66 

T64 

1-92 

2-55 

4-64 

21 st 

4-30 

2-47 

1-88 

1-63 

1(56 

104 


2-50 

4*42 

28th 

4-45 

261 

1-89 

1-03 

• 

1-50 

1-62 

1-87 

2-44 

419 


In making reductions of actinometric observations it soon becomes 
evident that the atmospheric absorption varies not only from day to day, 
but frequently from hour to hour. In nearly every month it seems to bo 
greater at Lucknow in the afternoons than in the forenoons, as might be 
anticipated from the disturbances caused by diurnal heating, evaporation, 
and the quantity of dust stirred up in dry weather by the diurnal winds. 
Besides this general and regular increase^ from forenoon to afternoon, 
there are numerous irregular changes^from hour to hour, which render 
it very difficult to ostimate’fairly the true absorbing power and the inci¬ 
dent heat. For example, if the absorbing power happens to be greater 
about noon than in the morning or evening, the curve representing the 
variation of the observed heating effect will be flatter than it should be, 
and the deduced value of the incident radiation will be too low; whereas, 
if the absorbing powor be least about midday, the deduced solar constant 
will be too high. 

^Jo reduce errors of this kind to a minimum, I have, wherever the 
series of observations for the several.days of a month were complete or 
nearly complete, taken the mean for each.hour, and then deduced the 
constants A and p of the formula from these mean values. In other 
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cages, I have made a graphic representation of the logarithms of the 
observed radiation on a scale the absciss® of which represented the 
values of e; and any observation which fell wide of the straight line 
indicated by the formula lias been rejected. 

Proceeding in this way, I have arrived at the following probable 
mean values of the solar ^radiation undimiffished by absorption, and of 
the absorbing power of the atmosphere for vertical rays. The latter are 
the values of (1— p) when p is defined as above. 


Table III. — Mean Values of the Constant of Solar Radiation in Degrees 

of the, Black-bulb Thermometer. 


Yoar. 

-1 

1 

Jan. 

» 

Feb. 

1 

March 

April. 

May 



Oot. 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Mean of 

all 

months. 

Eight 

months.* 

1877 ... 

701 

78*2 

72*7 

73*3 

80*4 

86*6 

77*6 

79*8 

91*1 

85*5 

80*1 

79*6 

1878 ... 

78-5 

90*8 

88*3 

850 

9f4 

95*8 

? 

854 

84*6 

'79*2 

86*7 

85*5 

1879 ... 

76*7 

77*6 

80*1 

92*7 

99*2 

8§'9 

77*1 

74*6 

71*2 

69*4 

80*4 

60*2 

1880 ... 

73*2 

78*6 

83*3 

75*9 

80*6 

1 P 

80*7 

79*1 

68*3 70*7 

76*7 

76*2 

1881 ... 

72*4 


78*1 

72*2 

85*7 

77*5 

73*9 

736 

67*6 

71*7 

74*7 

74*4 

1882 ... 

75*2 

79*5 

78*8 

81*9 

78*8 

73*4 

70*6 

G8'8 

67*5 

71*3 

74*6 

75*2 

1883 ... 

74*4 


76*6 

809 

77*8 

79*7 

74*9 

74*9 

76*1 

75*7 

76*4 

76*2 

1884 ... 

74*7 


74*6 

82*5 

82*0 

?7-G 

77*6 

73*8 

78*7 

70*4 

772 

77*1 

Mean 

75*2 

1 

78*2 

79*0 

80*6 

846 

82*4 

76*1 

76*2 

75*6 
1 1 

75*0 

78*3 

78*0 


Table IY,— Coefficients of Atmospheric Absorption for Vertical Mays. 


Year. 

Jan. 



April. 

May. 

June. 

S^pfc. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Deo. 

1877 . 

*175 

*194 

*188 

■216 

r 294 

•342 

*272 

•269 

■268 

•255 

1878 . 


*264 

*269 

■266 

■354 

•407 


•274 

•251 

•230 

1879 . 

•212 

*199 

*226 

■324 

■390 

■358 

•312 

•232 

•1Q1 

•201 

1880 . 

*179 

*211 

*317 

•265 

•306 

P 

•256 


•187 

160 

1881 . 

*201 

*194 

■230 

•256 

•360 

•377 

*218 

‘233 

•175 

•205 

1882 . 

*199 

*218 

•258 

■295 

•302 

•311 

•231 

•240 

■226 

*224 

1883 . 

*222 

*224 

•278 

•316 

•306 

•819 

•277 

•235 

■223 

•216 

1884 . 

*241 

•243 

L 

•245 

•251 

•277 

•324 

*272 

*868 

•274 


Mean 1 

*211 

•218 



*326 

•333 

•262 

rH 

IQ 

N 

'225 

•220 


* June and September being left out.. 
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From Table III., it appears that the variation of the solar heat from 
year to year has been similar to that deduced from the Allahabad obser¬ 
vations, while the range indicated is even greater. The highest annual 
mean is that for 1878, when the sun spots were at a minimum, and the 
lowest, that for 1881 or 1882, when the spots were probably at a maxi¬ 
mum. •* V,.# 

Sueh a very distinct variation in the sun spot period must, I think, 
be the effect of a real variation in tlie emission of solar energy, but the 
great range of the observed inequality is probably due in part to other 
causes. It is evident from the means at the foot of Table II. that all 
the terrestrial causes of variation havo not been eliminated, for, whilst, 
these moans are noarly constant for the mohths of September, October, 
November, December, and January, they are much more variable and 
considerably greater in the dry hot months of the year. If the excess 
temperature of the solar thermometer abovo that of the air were a truo 
measure of the solar radiation, it should, when the observations arc 
corrected for atmospheric absorption, give somewhat lower results for 
May and Juno than for December and Janjiary, on account of the greater 
distance of the sun in the former months. The opposite variation which 
is observed must be duo to heat reflected from the bare hot ground and 
from the dust particles suspended in the air. 1 

Since the bareness and hardness of tho ground-surface under tho 
instrument and the quantity of dust in tho air arc due to tho same 
cause, and increase pari passu; it is, perhaps, justifiable to assume that 
the increase of tho observed effect which is due to reflexion may be¬ 
taken proportional to the quantity of dust. That is to say, we may put 
S * 

A = ^5 (1 + ad). In this formula A represents the mean value for any 

month at the foot of Tfcible III.; S, the value this mean would havo if 
tho ground were moist and •grassy, the air Jree from dust, and tho earth 
at its mean distance from the sun ; rJthe radius vector of the earth at 
the middle of tho mouth ; d the proportion of dust in tho air; and a a 
coefficient which remains to be determined. The proportionate num¬ 
bers for dust which I have assumed fire :— 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May June Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

85 79 10 600 12 

^These differ somewhat from those already adopted for Allahabad, 
but, perhaps, represent the facts more justly. By means of the formula, 
wit|hJ ihese values for d, we find :— 

S = 73-0? 
a = -0157 *. 

In the month of May, therefore, the* observed radiation is 15 or 16 per 
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cent, greater than it would bo if the ground were grassy and the air free 
from dust, other things being the same. 

It follows from this that in a dry year the solar thermometer will 
give higher indications than in a damp one when due allowance is made 
for variations in atmospheric absorption. There can be little doubt that 
part of tho great exces#bof the results f of "the latter half of 1877, the 
whole of 1878, and the first half of 1879, above those for subsequent years, 
is due to this cause ; which is still better illustrated by comparing the 
months of March, April, and May, 1877, with the same months of 1879. 
In the former year the spring months were unusually showery, and, in 
t consequence of this, the ground-surface was covered with grass, whilst 
in 1879 no rain fell and the ground was quite bare and dusty. 

The conclusion to bo drawn from this investigation seems to be th-i, 
while the results indicate a rather strong presumption in favour of the 
hypothesis that tho omission of solar heat varies inversely with the 
number of sun spots, tho hypothesis can only be definitely proved by 
observations of some kind of actinometer which is protected from 
reflexion and receives direct, solar rays only. Probably, the form of 
instrument which will be found most useful is a thennopilo turned by 
clock-work so as to faco the sun 'and attached to a reflecting galvano¬ 
meter by means of which the heating effect can be photographically 
recorded. , 

The absoption coefficients given in Table IV. are least in the cold 
weather months and greatest in tho hot season and the rains. Since 
these coefficients are dependent upon the constitution of the atmosphere, 
it may bo assumed, as it has been in my previous paper, that tho con¬ 
stant p of Ponillet’s formula is the product of threo factors, a b , /? f , and y d , 
where b is tho baromotric pressure, f the pressure of vapour, and d the 
proportionate number for dust. In strictness, b should stand for the 
pressure of the dry air only, Jbut as the aqueous vapour thins out about 
three times as fast on ascending as it would do on the hypothesis of an 
independent vapour-atmosphere tho pressure of the dry air is not ( b—f), 
as some suppose, but something very little less tlian b. 

Tho mean values of the barometric pressure and tension of vapour 
observed at noon in the days given in Table I., are the following:— 

Pressuro. Vapour Tension. 


January 

29+ *714 in. 

*304 in. 

February 

•660 

•281 

March 

•529 

•374 

Af>ril 

.-415 

•406 

May 

t * *293 

•568 

June 

* 171 

•674 
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September 

October 

November 

December 


Pressure. 
*841 in. 
*546 
•669 
•709 


Vapour Tension. 
•779 in. 
•464 
•335 
•268 


By inserting these figures and those fior dust above given in the 
formula, log p = b log a -P / log fl'+ d log y, it is found that tho most 
probable values of the constants ai-e :— 

a = -99518 
• p = *78091 
y = -98924 


Those rosults, while confirming thosfi already arrived at, indicato 
that the absorption of solar radiation by dry air is greater than I havo 
hitherto supposed, though not nearly so great as tho absorption by water 
vapour. 




IV .—List of the Butterflies of Calcutta and its Neighbourhood , ivith Notes 
onEabits , Food-plants , $*c. —By Lionel de Nice'ville. 

[Itocoivod 15th October;—lioad # 3rd December, 1881.] ’ 

In the * Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine,’ 1882 vol. XIX, p. 33, 
there is a paper by Mr. G. A. J. Rothney, entitled, “ A list of the 
Butterflies capturod in Barrackporo Park during the months of Septem¬ 
ber, 1880, to August, 1881.” In this list, however, only 98 species 
are mentionod, which probably all occur in Calcutta* the two places 
being but 14 miles apart, and both situated on the low-lying deltaic banks 
of tho Hughli. I have? accordingly included all those of Mr. Rothney’s 
species which I have not myself met with, in Calcutta, distinguishing 
them by an asterisk prefixed^ to the serial number. . 

One of tho mpst interesting points to which my attention has hcen 
drawn in these butterflies is the occurrence of seasonal dimorphism, 
there being in several species an ocftllated form which occurs only in 
the rains, the cold and dry seasonal being non-ocellated. The constancy, 
of tlys phenomenon is such that I cannot help thinking there must be 
some physical reason for it, can it be a protective ono ? The difference in 
the garb of the surrounding vegetation makes it little remarkablo that a 
should be found in the coloration of the butterflies of the two 
seasons, but it is difficult to see why this change should show itSelf in 
the obliteration or development of ocelli. Th<* only hypothesis which I 
can suggest is, that during the rains the density of the vegetation is such 
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that the butterflies can easily hide their conspicuous ocelli, while in the 
cold, and dry seasons the ocelli, easily seen through the scantily-clothed 
jungle, would render the buttorflies an easy pi'ey to their inveterate 
enemies the birds, lizards, and insectivorous insects ; so that the ocellation 
being a cause of danger would have a worse chance of survival, and 
consequently would be gradually wiped out hf a prooess of a survival of 
the fittest, the fittest in this case being the least gaudily-marked indi¬ 
viduals. Were this the case, however, the non-marked forms would 
certainly survive during the rains, for their homeliness of coloration, 
though no longer absolutely essential, would still give them an ad¬ 
vantage over their ocellated brethren, unloss indeed the ocelli are 
preserved by sexual selectioli at this timo when the struggle for bare 
existence is not so keen as at other seasons. 

Suborder RHOPALOCERA. 

Family NYMPHAL*iD.ai. 

Subfamily Danainje. 

* 1. Danais (Parantica) aglea,' Cramer. 

I havo never met with this species, Mr. Rothncy records it as 
* rare.’ 

2. Danais (Tirumala) limniace, Cramer. 

Very common everywhere at all seasons. 

3. Danais (Limnas) chrysippus, Linufeus. 

The commonest butterfly met with here as elsewhere. 

4. Danais (Ltmnas) alcippoIdes, Moore. 

A single individual has been taken in a garden at Ballygunj in 
March. Since the first volume of ‘ The Butterflies of India ’ appeared, 
I have received single specimens of this erratic species from Fyzabad 
in Oudh, from Bholahat in the Malda district, and from Rhurda, Orissa. 
I have no doubt in my own mind that I). alcippoidas is a casual variety, 
aberration, or “ sport ” of I), chrysippus, which would almost certainly 
be proved to be the case by breeding from a batch of eggs laid by a 
female D. alcippoides , when I should expect to find all, or nearly all, the 
resultant butterflies of the truo chrysippus form. 

5. Danais (Salatura) genutia, Cramor. 

Almost as common as the preceding. 

6. Danais (Salatura) hegesippus, Cramer. 

Decidedly a rare species, I have only seen seven specimens in afl7 
five taken by myself in the .two last months of three successive years, 
ono taken by Mr. W. Doherty nlso.in the cold weather, and one in March 
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in % garden at Ball^gimj - r all these specimens, except the last, were taken 
in the^ Sealdah district. This species is exceedingly common in some 
localities, Rangoon for instance; its rarity in Calcutta is a strange 
circumstance. 

7. Etjpnea (Crasha)^corb, Cramor. 

A very common species occurring at all seasons. 

8. Euplcha (PADEMifi) kollaei, Felder. 

By no means a mi’s species, and occurs in company with the pre¬ 
ceding. Both species liave a very strong but not actually disagreeable 
odour, which neither my friends nor I are ablo to compare with any named 
scent. The males of both species may often be observed patrolling a* 
small aerial space with the end of the abdomen cuilod undor the body 
towards the thorax, and with tho two beautiful yellow anal tufts of long 
hair distended to tlieir fullest extent at right angles to the body. It 
seems very probable that those tufts or brushes of hair are used like 
holy-water sprinklers (aspergilji) for disseminating tho scent with which 
their bodies aro charged as an attraction for t he females or to warn off 
their oncmios ; but it should bo observed that the females are similarly 
odoriferous, though they are unfurnished with the male disseminating 
organs. ; 

Mr. Moore in one of his tables* of “ Mimetic species of JBwplmiuB 
[= Danamat] (Group B)” gives these Two species, with another that 
does not occur in the Calcutta dibtiict, as mimics. As far as these 
two species go at any rate, 1 do not tlnuk he is justified in surmising 
that one mimics the other. In tlie fiist place, as both are strong-scented, 
and, as far as my olfactoty nerves show, havo the same scent, it seems 
imjiossible to say which is the model and which the mimic, though 
33. core is the commoner species of the two. Again, for the same reason 
botn would be equally distasteful to their enemies On the wiug I can 
generally distinguish tho males of 33. hollari from 33. tote ; it in 
impossible, however, to distinguish* between the opposite sexes of 
oithor of the two species? when flying. 

m Subfamily Saiybin^t 

9. Mycalfsis (Orsoiruna) Minus, Fuhticius. 

Occurs somewhat spaisely during the rains, not met with in tho 
TVintor or hot weather. 

10. Mycalesis (Orsotbjena) runbka, Moore. 

j above, but met with only in the cold and dry weather ^ think 

it will hereafter be proved by breeding that these two supposed species 
are but seasonal forms of ono species # For soifto reason at present un» 

* rioc Zool Sue Loud. 1883, p. 209. 
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known, the rainy season soems to give birth to oeellatod forms amongst 
the Satyrints. 

11. Mycalesis (Calysisme) blasius, Fabricius. 

Not uncommon during the rains. The glandular patoh of scales 
which is placod on the underside of the -forewing on the submedian 
nervurc in the middle ofr a nacreous patcl? *in the malo is Hack and 
small. Mr. Rothney’s list gives an additional rfpecies (M. sawHba ). 

12. Mypalesih (Calysismi) pebseus, Fabricius. 

Very common during the cold and hot woathor. The glandular 
patch is black and small. 

, 13. Mycalekib (Calysisme) mineus, Linnoras. 

Not uncommon during *the rains. The glandular patch in this 
species is oohreous and large. 

14. Mycalesis (Cai/ysisafe) intusians, Moore. 

Common during the cold and hot weather. The glandular patch 
is or hr com and large. ^ 

Summary of the four preceding species. Breeding will almost 
undoubtedly prove that M. persevs is the dry season and M. blasius tho 
wet season generation of one spec; os, and that Rim daily M. iwUilans 
is the dry season and 3f. m incus the wet season generation of a second 
species, thus reducing the species of the subgeiras ('alysisme occurring in 
Calcutta to two species, an ooeliated form of both with an inner white 
fascia (21. blasius and M. minevs ) occurring during the rains, and a 
libn-ocellated form with tho white fascia obsolescent (Af. perse us and 
M. imlishnn) occuriing during the dry season. 

15. IiLTirr j.UKoi’A, Fahricins. 

In the cold weather this species affects dry ditchos. It oocurs also 
during the rains. 

1(5. Yvthjma inriLOMt'LA, Johansson. 

* Conmiou amongst grass'throughout the rains. 

L7. Yhjiima mahmtai.mi, Buflor. '• 

Couxtuou everywhere during the cold andthot weather. This and 
the preceding species aie probnbly seasonal foims of one and the same 
species. 

18. Yptiuwa huchnert, Kirby. 

Common e\ cry where during the rains. 

19. Ypphima howra, Moore. 

Common everywhere during tho oold and hot seasons. Similarly 
this species and 5'. hnebneri aro probably but two generations of onSTauu 
the same species, the strongly oeellatod form in both cases occurring 
during tho wet seuson. 

20. Melanitis leda, Liunseus. 
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* * A 

Very rare in Calcutta in the early winter, ctmnmon durbig the rains, 

,21. Melanitis ismene, Cramer. *' ?; 

Common in the cold and dry seasons. Keeps in shade under .trees 
and hushes and amongst dead leaves during the day, but flies about 
rapidly in the evening. I have but little doubt that this and the preced¬ 
ing species are but seasonal forms of a single species. 

* • • 

Subfamily Elymniinj:. 

22. Elymnias undplaeis, Drury. 

A common species. Feeds on Palmacea ?. 

Subfamily MonrijiNiE. 

23. Discophora tcllia, Cramer. . 

I have taken this species in dry ditches during iho cold weather 
only. 

*24. Discophora zal, Westwood. 

I have not met with this Species. My Calcutta females of D. tnllia 
do not at all agrdb with Westwood’s ^figure of B. zal. Mr. Moore 
informs me (in epis.) that “ D. tullia and D. zal are undoubtedly distinct 
species ” and that he has “ ono male of J). zal, and it agrees woll with its 
female, of which I have specimens, in having three rows of well-defined 
Spots on both fore and hiudwings.” * i 

Mr. Moore has of late placed some of the genera usually included 
under the subfamily Morpldncv under the subfamily Isymphalino). 
Had he ever had an opportunity of seeing these speeies alive, I am sure 
he would certainly never have done so ^ all of them affecting shade, flying 
but little unless disturbed, and resting near the ground with closed 
wings usually amongst dead leaves. In those habits they agroe with 
the Satyrina. j, in whiclf subfamily they might perhaps be placed,' though 
in my opinion they aro better left under a subfamily of their own ; the 
bold flight and sunshine-loying habits of the Nymphalinai (most of 
which, moreover, rest yrilh wide-open wings) seeming entirely to forbid 
their being associated with that family. 

• Subfamily Acr®ivje. t 

25. Telchinia viol.®, Fabriciiis. 

‘ Common throughout the year. 

Subfamily Kymphai.lv®. 

** '1J6. CethO&ia cyank, Drury. * « - 

A single worn female taken in tin* tjpld weather in a. garden at 
Abpur. . 

*27. ClRRHQCHROA AVJ1RA, Mtfore. 
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Mr. Rotlmey captured a single female specimen at Barraclcpore. 
I hare never met with it in Calcutta, hut have received a single female 
from Bholahat in the Malda District. 

28. Atella phalanta, Drury. 

A very common insect at all seasons. 

29. Pyrameis cardui/ Linnaeus. 

A single female in the Botanical ^Gardens in November, one male at 
Ballygunj in March taken by Mr. T. Gh H. MoncrcifEo. 

510. Junonia lemonias, Limueus. 

81. JUNONIA ATLITES, LinnBBUS. 

Placed under Precis laomedia in the Barrackpore list. 

32. Junonia (ENONE, Limueus. 

Common in the Botanical Gardens. 

33. Junonia orithya, Linnseus. 

Somowliat rare in Calcutta. 

34. Junonia astbrie, Linnaeus. L 

35. Junonia almana, Linnaeus. 

* A 

J. almana is almost undoubtedly the dry season and J. asterie the 
wet season form of one and the same species. 

86. Precis iphita, Cramer. 

A singlo male taken in March in a garden at Ballygunj. 

87. Eroolis indioa, Moore". 

Common. Larva) feed on Tagia invohicrata, a twining plant with 
hairy stinging leaves. 

Mr. Moore has lately separated this species from the Javan E. 
ariadne ; under which name it appeared in tho Barrackpore list. 

38. Eroolis merione, Cramer. 

Common. Larva feeds on the castor-oil plant, Bicinus communis. 
89. Hypolimnab bolina, Linnceus. 

Common except in the cold weather. Mr. Moore also gives 3. 
jacintha, Drury, as a separate species. I believe it, however, to be one 
of the numerous varieties or seasonal forms of J3r bolina. 

40. Hypo limn as misippus, Lhvneeus. 

Much rarer them H. bolina. Both forms of the female ocour here. 
The larva feeds on Portulaca meridiana in Calcutta. 

41. Limenitis procris, Cramer. * 

Common, fond of settling high up in the trees with wings widely 

spread open. Larva feeds on Anthocejohalus cadamba. 

42. Neptis nandina, Moore v . 

d 

I have taken this insect' the cold weather only ; it is rare. 

43. Neptis ophiana , 1 Moore. «. 

, 1 have taken a single female specimen only in February. 
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44. Neptis j.ombah, Moore. 

Common. It has a much, bolder and stronger flight than the other 
species of Neptis occurring in Calcutta, and differs from every species of 
die genus known to me in having a small round brown spot near the 
>ase of the hindwing on the underside. 

45. Neptis eamard^a* Moore. • 

The commonest Niptis occurring in Calcutta, and on the wing 
Ji rough out the year. * 

46. Neptis varmona, Moore. 

There are three specimens of this species in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, but I have never taken it here. It is recorded from BartfbCkporq, 

47. Neptis (Rahinda) plagiosa, Moore. 

Somewhat rare, taken in the cold weather only. 

48. Athyma peritjs, Linnrous. 

Two specimens only taken in the cold weather. 

49. Ecjthalia gakuda, Moore. 

Very common. Larva feods on mangoe. 

50. Euthalia lubentina, Cramer. . 

Rare. I have taken females oqly. 

51. Symphjidra nais, Forster. 

A single specimen taken by Mr. R. E. S. Thomas in Calcutta, which 
is probably its extreme eastward range! 1 Cbmmop. in the Rajmahal Hills. 

52. Charaxes fabius, Fabricins. 

Somewhat raro. I have taken nearly all my specimens in the cold 
weather, sucking up the juice from the date-palms when cut for toddy. 
It occurs also in the rains. • 

53. Charaxes prox. hindia, Butler. 

I took a single female specimen in a garden at Alipur in the cold 
weather which agrees fairly with C. hindia. It has a narrow rufous 
outer margin to the npperside of the lorewing, and tlio outer black 
macular fascia on the hindwing less Conspicuous than in that species. 

* Family LEMONIIDiE. 

9 Subfamily Nemeobiinab. 

54. Abisara suffusa, Moore. 

% Common at all times except in the three coldest months. Has a 
very quick flight, but settles often on the npperside of a leaf in the shade 
with half-expanded wings. 

^ Family LYXLENIDiE. 

55. Spalgis ipius, Westwood. , 

* Taken on two occasions only in, August in the Botanical Gardens 
flying about a pomegranate bush. § 
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56. MeGISBA THWAITESI, Moor©. ' 

A single specimen taken in February. It probably is often over¬ 
looked owing to its close general resemblance to the species of the genus 
Neopithecops y which often aotually swarm amongst bushes in shade. 

57. Neopithecops gaura, Moore. 

58. Neopithecops zalmora, Butler. c 

This species has never been properly characterized, and I am unable 
to say in what particulars it is supposed to differ from N. gaura. At any 
rate the species of Neopithecops occurring in Calcutta are exceedingly 
variable, some specimens are entirely black on the upperside, others 
have th#Costal and outer margins of the fore and hindwings black, all 
the rest of the surface white, and there is every gradation between these 
extremes. • 

Mr. Moore writes to me—“ N. gaura can be distinguished by its 
broad white discal area in both wings of both sexes. N. zalmora has a 
small discal white patch in the forewing pnly. I have both from the 
Calcutta district.” 

59. Cuketis thetts, Drury. 

Not uncommon amongst trees jxnd high bushes, it generally settles 
with closed wings on the underside of a leaf out of reach. The female is 
dimorphic, ono form having the discs of the wings above white, the other 
having thorn ochreous. . ^ 

60. Chilades varunana, Moore. 

Not common. 

61. Chi labes laius, Cramer. 

Not common. It is synonymous with the G. kand-ura of Moore. 

62. Zizera rarsandra, Moore. 

Not common. 

63. Zizera diluta, Felder. 

Common everywhere amongst grass. 

64. Zizera sangra, Moore. * 

Swarms amongst the grass at certain seasons. * 

65. Zizera pygmjea, Snellen. 

Somewhat rare, 

66. Tarucus theophrastd8, Fabricius. 

Bare. 

67. Tarucus plinius, Fabricius. 

Somewhat oommon. Very pugnacious. 

68. • Castalius rosimon, Fabricius. 

Fairly common amongst grass. 

69. Jamides bochus, <3ramer. . 

, Common amongst trees. 
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" # ' * 

7Q. Ltojutesthks bekgalenSib, Moore. 

Rare, occurs throughout the year. 

,71. , Naoaduba ardates, Moore. 

Bare. Occurs amongst bushes. - - 

72. Catqchrysops stkabo, Fabricius. 

Common. • • * 

73. Caxochbysops one jus, Fabricius. 

Common. * 

74. Catochrysops pandava, Horsfield. 

Common. In April and May I havo found the larva) swarming on 
the hardly-open shoots of Cycas rcooluta , thereby utterly destroying thq 
appearance of the plant for the year. There is also a brood out in the 
rains. • 

75. Catochbysops bengalia, n. sp. 

Mali. Uppebside violet-bluo ; the cilia dusky. Forewing with the 
outer margin narrowly blaek. JTindwing with a marginal series of 
dusky oval spots, the third from the anal angle larger, blaek and round j 
an anteeiliary black line; tail dusky jvith a white tip. Underside 
gray; the cilia gray spotted with^dusky. Forewing with a white-bor¬ 
dered brownish spot closing the cell, a curved discal series of joined" 
similar spots, two series of marginal lunulas ; a black anteeiliary line. 
Hindwityc/ with four subbasal dusky ffpotsi surrounded with white. A 
much curved discal series, the upper spot on the costa usually the most 
prominent, and a spot closing the cell; marginal lunnles much as in 
the forewing, but more prominent; a small black spot faintly crowned 
with orange in the first modian interspace and three very minute anal 
ones beyond it, all four sometimes absent. In some specimens the discal 
series of spots on the forewing aro much elongated towards the middle of 
the wing, and in all the specimens I have seen, except two from Sikkim, 
the spots on fcfye disc and tlie one closing the cell of the hiudwiug have 
coalesced, forming an irregular brown patch in the middle of the wing, 
which patch sometimes reaches and includes fclio subbasal spots. 

Female. Uppebride shining iridescent violot-blue. Forewing with 
the apex widely and«the outer margin decreasingly black. JEfindwing , 
with the costal margin dusky. Otherwise as in the male. 

, ^Expanse : $ ?, 1*2 inches. 

Near to 0 . j nandava, Horsfiold. Male smaller Ilian that species, of 
a paler shade of bine; differing on the underside, in the coalescing of the 
J*/Bcal spots, and tho anal spots of the hindwing being much sqjaller op 
absent altogether. The female on the upperside is of quite a different 
shade of blue, which colour reaches Jo tho eftsta and much nearer to the 
margin in the forewing, and covers all the hindwing except the costal 
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margin. The marginal series of black spots are smaller, more regular 
in size, and the third from the anal angle not conspicuously crowned 
with orange as in C. pundava. 

I have taken numerous specimens of both sexes in the cold weather 
in Calcutta, and Mr. Nevill took it at Moisraka. It occurs in 
Sikkim. <• 

76. POLYOMMATUS BJIT1CUS, Linn&UB. * 

Common. ' 

77. Lampides jelianus, Fabricius. 

Common. 

r 78. Lampidis elpis, Godart. 

Pare. 

79. Ibaota mjecena'S, Fabricius. 

Bare. Occurs amongst trees, especially the banian-tree, on which 
the larva feeds. 

80. Deudorix dieneces, Hewitson. 

Takon only in the winter on the flowers of Poinsettia pulcherrima. 

81. Baspa melampus, Cramer. 

I have taken a male and two females only. 

82. Rathinda amor, Fabricius. 

Recorded from Calcutta by Mr. Moore in P. Z. S. 1865, p. 776, 
under the name of Myrpna triopas, Cramer. 

83. Virachola isocrates, Fabricius. 

Common in the winter on the Poinsettia. Larva brod in March 
from the fruit of the pomegranate. 

84. Rapala scitistacea, Mooro. ^ 

Very common throughout the year. I have bred the larva from a 

plant growing in the Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. The larva and 
pupa agree exactly with the figures of an undetermined species given 
in Horsfield and Moore’s Cal Lep. Ins. Mus. E. I. Co, pi. xii, figs. 
4, 4a., and which is probably liapala vat ana , Horsfield, a Javan 

species. , 1 

85. Rapala orseir, Hewitson. , 

A single male specimen takon in April on the flowers of Diospyros 
montana. B. lazulina from Ceylon is very closely allied to this species, 
but unlike my specimen it is not glossed with purple on the underside, 
which Hewitson gives as a distinguishing character of his B. orseis. 

86. Spindasis khurdana, Moore. 

A single male has been so identified by Mr. Moore. 

87. Spindasis trifurcate, Moore. , 

There is a single male specimen in the collection of the Indian 

Museum, Calcutta. 
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88/ Spindasis vdxcanus, Fabricius. ' ’ 

This species appears in Mr. Rothney’s list under its synonymic name 
Aphfmus etolus. It is the commonest species of the genus occurring in 
Calcutta. 

89. Spindasis tigrina, Moore. 

Mr. Moore has identified some Calcutta Specimens of Spindasis as 
this species. He has also queried^ other specimens of this and the 
preceding species; which, taken with the fact that S. valcanus is very 
Variable and the differences given betweon it and S. tigrina arc vory 
slight, suggests the suspicion that the latter species is at best but a 
doubtfully good one. # • 

90. Tajuria longinus, Fabricius. 

I have taken it rather plentifully in the winter on the flowers of the 
Poinsettia. It occurs also at other seasons. 

91. PRATArA clbobis, Godart. 

Taken with the preceding, 

92. Sithon iNpRA, Moore. 

Rare, but occurs at all seasons. I hate taken males only. 

93. Loxura atymnus, Cramer. • 

Common. 

94. Mahathala ameria, Hewitson. 

Rare, always found high up amongst trees. • 

95. Nilasera amantes, Hewitson. 

I took a single male specimen in the Botanical Gardens in May, 

96. Satadra atrax, Hewitson. 

$$.- Recorded from Calcutta by Mr.* Moore in P. Z. S. 1865, p. 774. 
Captain Sago has taken a single specimen in May. 

97. Amblypodia.naradoides, Moore. 

I have seen a single female only of this^ species, which was taken in 
the- compound of tho Indian Museum, Calcutta. 


Family PAPILIONlMh 


Subfamily Pierinje. 

98. Lbptosia xiphia, Fabricius. 

Met with commonly^almost throughout the year. 

99. Terias hecabe, Linnaaus. 

Common at all seasons. Tho males of # this, as of all the species 
of the T . hecabe group, have tho scales on both sides of a small 
'portion of the median nervure of the forewing near the base on the 

7 
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underside of a pale violet colour, and the subjacent portion of the wing 
membrane slightly depressod. On holding a male insect up to the light 
thiB secondary sexual character can be at once detected, 

100. Terias simtilata, Moore. 

This species and the next have the male mark above referred to. 

101. Terias purree^ Moore. 

Taken in the cold weather, not Common. 1 

102. Terias ljjta, Boisduval.' 

There is one specimen of this species in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
T. laeia and allied species have in the male an oval patch of ochreous 
scales on the underside of the forewing near the base below the median 
nervuro. * 

103. Terias drona, Horsfield. 

104. Terias rubella, Wallace. 

Taken in December. 

105. Catopsilia catilla, Cramer. 

106. Catopsilia crocale, Cramer. 

Feeds on Cassia fistula. v 

107. Catopsilia gnoma, Fabricius. 

108. Catopsilia pyranthe, Linnceus. 

Feeds on Cassia fistula. 

*109. Catofsilta ilea, Fabricius. 

110. IX 1 AS GANDUCA, Moore. 

Occurs in February, and again during the rains. T. latifasciata , 
Butler, is given in Mr. Ttotkney’s list, but I. ganduca is probably meant. 

111. Xxias Marianne, Cramer. 

Very rare. 

112. Hunitna phryne, Fabricius. 

Common, feeds on Capparis horrida. It appears in Mr. Rothney’s 
list under its synonymic nhmo H. evagete, Cramer ( t$ste Moore, P. 
Z. S. 1882, p. 255.) 

113. Huphina niRA, Moore. < 

I think that this is only a seasonal (winter) form of the preceding 
species, which is a very variable one. «* 

114. Huphina zeuxippe, Cramer. 

This also Itppears to me to be a seasonal or varietal form «of ET. 
phryne. 

*115. Catophaga Paulina, Cramer. 

1*6- Catophaga darada, Felder. 

I have taken a single male specimen only in August. 

117. Appias zelmirA, Cramer. 

1 have seen a single male specimen taken in Calcutta. 
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118. * Appias hippoides, Moore. 

1 took a single male in a garden at Sealdah in November. 

119. Hiposcritia imbecilis, Moore. 

A single male taken in February, It differs from that species in 
having the markings of the ^.nderside more pronounced, and also in hav¬ 
ing a diffused black spot on the underside of the fore wing between the 
upper median nervules. It w doubtftilly distinct from JS. indra t Moore. 

120. Belenois mesentina, Cranter. 

Common. Feeds on Camparis horrida. 

121. Nephekonia gaea, Feldor. 

Very common. The female is dimorphic ; the form which lias the # 
base of the wings yellow is rare. Feeds on * Gaj>paris horrida . 

*122. Nepheronia hippia, Fabricius. • 

I have taken but one species of Nepheronia in Calcutta. N. hippia 
is unknown to me; unless it is synonymic with N. gam, which is very 
probable. Mr. Wallace in his gaper* on Eastern P tendon unites them as 
one species. 

123. Delias eucharis, Drur-y. • 

Swarms in the winter, specimens,are to be met with throughout 
the year. 

124. Delias uierte, var. indica, Wallace. 

A single male taken in February. * 1 


Subfamily Pavilioning. 

125. Papilio (Pathysa) nomius, Esper. 

v This species comes oat in profusion in March, and is the only siuglo- 
brooded Bpecies in Calcutta with which I am acquainted. Larva feeds 
on Poly alt hia longifolia. 

126. Papilio (Zetides) doson, Felder. 

Appears about the same time as the preceding, and specimens may 
be met with throughout th<? summer, but the spring brood is tbe largest. 
Larva feeds on the young leaves only of Poly alt hia longifolia. 

127. Papilio (Harimala) crino, Fabricius. 

First appears in Mft*ch, individual specimens met with throughout 
the hot weather. Very difficult to capture, and the rarest Papilio in 
Calcutta. 

128. Papilio (Orpheides) ebitiionius, Cramer. 

Very common. I have bred the larva from rf'Jglt marmclos. 

129. Papilio (Illades) polymnestor, Cramer. , 

First appears at the end of Marcfi, specipicftis occur throughout the 

hot weather. I have bred the larva oi\pomelo \Citrm decumana). 

* Trans. Eut. Soc. Loud. 3rd series, vol. iv, p. 388. . 
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130. Papilio (Laertias) pammon, Idnmeus. 

The commonest Papilio in Calcutta. AH three farms of the female 
occur, the third form which mimics P. hector being the rarest. Larva 
reared on Glycosmis pentaphylla , JEgle mcmnelos, and the common 
lime. 

131. Papilio (Menel|ides) aristologh/a, Fabricius. * 

Very common. Has a strong scent, and called the ‘ Hose Butterfly* 
in consequence by Calcutta schoolboys. Feeds on Aristolochia. 

132. Papilio (Menelaides) hector, Linnaeus. 

Bare in Calcutta, taken in Chandernagore commonly in November. 
Also has a strong scent, and larva feeds on Aristolochia. 

133. Papilio (Chilasa)«dissimilis, Linnrous. 

Not rare in the hot .weather. On the wing it may often be mis¬ 
taken for Danais limniace. 

134. Papilio (Chilasa) casyapa, Mooro. 

Occurs in the hot weather. Mimics the Calcutta species of Euplma. 
Both this species and the preceding feed' on Antiaris todicaria. The 
larvte and pupa) of the one are .indistinguishable from those of the other, 
and both species, or species allied to both, occur always together in all 
parts of India; it therefore appears to me not improbable that they are 
one and tho same species.* 

* Family HESPERIIDiE. 

135. Badamia exclamationis, Fabricius. 

Occurs sparingly throughout the year except in the coldest months. 

130. Parata chromus, Cramer. 

I took a single male in tho garden of the Seven Tanks in July. 

137. Astictopterus olivascens, Moore. 

Bare. Occurs amongst grass In shade. 1 

138. Astictopterus salsala, Moore. 

A very common species. Mr. Moore informs me that “ the female 
of A. salsala has a curved discal row of seveq white spots and two 
lower ochraceous discal spots, and is a larger species than A. stellifer , 
Butler,” which latter has been descKbod from Malacca and Ceylon, and 
appears to me to be identical with A. salsala. 

139. Matapa aria, Moore. # 

Common throughout tho year, actually swarms on sweet-scented 

flpwers in the evenings daring tho rains. 

140. T Telegonub THRAXj Fabrieius. 

Bare. Occurs in September. <■ 

* Since writing the above, I accido,ntly came across the following note in the 
P. Z. S. 1865, p. 766—“ P. dissimilis and P. pun ope taken in coitu, — -A, E. Russell'* 
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141*. Gangara tiiyrsis, Fabricius. 

Not uncommon, flies in the evening, rosts during the day, usually on 
tree trunks, with closed wings. I have reared the larva on the c|fl»te and 
other palms. 

142. Baoris oceia, Hcwitson. 

A single male taken ifi*August of the normal eight-spotted form. 
Mr. Moore has lately (P. E. S. 1888, pp. 532, 533) described two species 
of this genus from the Andamans* and Darjiling respectively which I 
oonsider to be only varieties of B. oceia, that species in the number of its 
spots being the most variable hesperid I know, as previously pointed 
out by Mr. Wood-Mason and mysolf in a paper on the butterflies of the, 
Andaman Isles (J. A. S. B. 1881, vol. 1, pt? ii, p. 259). 

143. Parnara kumara, Moore. • 

A single male taken in February. Mr. Moore places this species in 
the genus Baoris, but, as it lacks the largo tuft of hair in the middle of 
the hindwing on tho upperside in the male which is the distinguishing 
feature of that genus, it appears to be better placed under Parnara. 

144. Parnara* narooa, Moore. • 

A single male taken in the Botapical Gardens in August. 

145. Parnara farri, Moore. 

One female only taken in February. 

14@. Parnara bada, Moore. * 

Common. 

147. Parnara bevani, Moore. 

There is a single pair of this species in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
taken by Mr. Nevill in February, 1871* 

148. Suasttjs gremius, Fabricius. 

Common. Larva reared on tho date-palm. 

149. Chafra sufiocHRACEA, Mooro. 

Rare. Taken in NovenSber. 

150. Chafra agna, Meore. • 

A common species, 

151. Telicota BAMTiusj!, Moore. 

Very common at till seasons. 

152. Telicota augias, Linnaeus. 

Jlare. 

153. Padraona palmarum, Moore. 

Common. 

154. Padraona dara. JCnllar. 

Rare, taken in August. * 

155. Ampittia maro, Fabricius. # 

Token on one occasion in the Botanical Gardens in Augnst. 
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156. Taracteoceea sagaka, Moore. 

Bare. Taken in May and August. 

Hal pe beturia, Hewitson. 

Common. Generally keeps high up amongst trees. 

158. Hyarotib adrastus, Cramer. 

Bather common. 

159. Tagiades eavi, Moore. 

Bare, rests with out-spread wing's, often on the underside of a leaf. 

160. Tagiades khasiana, Moore. 

As above; somewhat plentiful in the rains. 

161. Udaspes folus, Cramer. 

Bather common. 

162. Coladenia tis'Sa, Moore. 

I have taken a single malo specimen in February in a garden at 
Alipur. In the rains another brood appears, which differs from tlio cold 
weather generation in having tko ground-colour of both wings umber- 
brown, instead of ochroous, and all the black spots and markings more 
prominent. 

163. Hesperia galba, Fabricius. 

Decidedly rare in Calcutta, but occurs throughout the yoar. 

V .—Natural History Notes from H. M’s Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
1 Investigator^ Commander Alfred Carpenter, R. N. Commanding. 
No. 1. On the Structure and Habits of Cyrtopliium ealamicola, a 
neio Tubicolous Amjdiijpod from the Bay of Bengal. — By G. M. 
Giles, M. B., F. R. C. S., Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marine Survey. 

(With Plate I.) 

[Itocoivod 6th March;—Road 1st April, 1885.] 

The little organism I am about to describe is one of the numerous 
objects that are found in the surface-net about 1 the Palmyras shoal and 
mouth of tho Dlmmra river on the Orissa Coast. To this, or, at any 
rate, to such situations, it appears to bo confinod, for it was not met with 
eithor in the deep water of tho Bay of Bengal, or in the clear blue 
shallow water about the Clicduba archipelago. 

Shortly after commencing Burfaee-not work in the above locality, 
I noticed amongst the hauls a body moving with tolerable activity, 
in appearance much like a morsel of drift wood. It swam about the 
tube in , which it had been placed for observation in a nearly upright - 
posture, sometimes upwards, sometimes obliquely across it, at others 
allowing itself to sink to the bottom* On closer examination, the four 
antennas of a minute orastacoan were seen protruding from one end ; 
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and it was by the vigorous strokes of these appendages that the littlo 
creature was enabled to propel itself with its dwelling through the water. 
On placing it under a moderate power it was seen to be an Amphi- 
podons crustacean; and it was very curious to observe the cautious way 
in which first the tips of the antennee, then the head, and finally the 
body as far back as the 2nd thoracic somite would bo protracted from the 
stick-like tube, the animal drawing itself back again on the least 
alarm; further out than this, it appeared disinclined to venture. Tn 
order to quiet its movements somewhat, a minute drop of alcohol was 
added to tho water in the cell—a very useful device when it is wished 
to quiet, without killing, an organism, for after a few vigorons kicka 
the animal becomes quiet and sluggish, and remains so for some time, 
until tho effects of the dose have worn off;—'tho moment it felt the 
touch of tho spirit, the little crustacean rushed completely out of its 
tube, but as quickly divod in again head first. It was noticeable also 
that, when alivo and at easq, it would frequently turn itsolf inside its 
tube, and protrndo its head from the opposite extremity. 

Tho tubes vary in sizo from 5—10 man. long, by 0’5—1 mm. wide, 
and are nearly cylindrical. . 

Further examination Bliewed tho Amphipod to belong to the Sub¬ 
division Domicola—Family Corophiid®—-Genus Oyrtophiwn. 

To the generic characteristics—as adopted by Haswell from Spence 
Bate in his Catalogue of Australian Malacostraca , tho only book avail¬ 
able to mo on board,—onr species corresponds very well, but it differs in 
the antennas being slightly longer than the antcnnnles and, as well as 
the posterior abdominal appendages? unprovided with any distinctly 
curved spines; tho latter, however, are furnished with straight spines, 
which in the natural flexed position of the abdomen are directed forwards, 
and thus serve equally well for fixation; the spines, moreover, figured 
for. certain species are but very slightly curved. Neither does the 
relative length of antemfio and aittennules afford very trustworthy 
generic characters: im some of my largest individuals, tho antenn© 
were slightly the shorter, and the number of joints in the flagella of 
both pairs of appendages presented all variations from threo to six. 
Our species does not, however, appear to bo specifically identical 
with either of the four described by Haswell as known in Australia, 
or witli any in Spence Bate’s ‘ Catalogue of Amphipoda in tho British 
Museum,’ which I have since consulted. 

From its habit, to be described further on, of making use o# a piece 
of grass or reed as the basis for the construction of its tube, the species 
may be provisionally namod :— • .' 
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A 

* CfRTOPHIDM CALAMICOLA, n. sp. 

Length 3—5 ram. 

Cplour jaLJiMden brown plentifully mottled with deep chocolate 
coloured blcroSnes. .. 

, Head subquadrate with a slight bea]p-like prominence in the 
middle lino. Antennules hairy, as long as the head and the first five 
sogments of the thorax together; their peduncles subequally three* 
jointed, flagellnm (in largest spocimeus) consisting of six joints, 
the last joint claw-shaped; longth of flagellum to peduncle as 3:8. 
Antennae hairy, generally equal to the antennules in length; the 
peduncle four-jointed, coxocerite very short, fourth joint slightly longer 
than the third; numbor of flagellar joints equal to that of the superior 
antennas; length of fkCgellum to peduncle as 5 : 12. The number 
of joints in flagella of both superior and inferior antennae varies con- 
si dorably: I have mot with instances of 3, 4, 5, G; the joints appear 
to be always equal. , 

Thorax. 4<th, 5th, and Gth somites of nearly oqual length and 
longer than thoso before and* behind them; 1st the shortest of all. 
Coxal plates increase in size from before backwards ; those of the 
gnathopoda very small, and, with those of the two following appendages, 
not long enough to overlap; the posterior three considerably larger, 
imbricate. 2nd pair .of appendages, or anterior gnathopoda, consi¬ 
derably less robust than the posterior; propodite long, ovato; dacty- 
lopodite as long as the propodite, its concave border very finely serrate ; 
carpopodite triangular, its articulation with the meropodito so oblique 
as to coincido nearly with the long axis of tho appendage. 3rd pair of 
appendages, or posterior gnathopoda, very large ; dactylopodito as long 
as the propodite, provided with a peculiar serraturo of square, chisel- 
edged teeth ; propodite long, ovate; carpopodito triangular, its postero- 
inferior angle produced into a strong tooth with a smaller, loss acute 
tooth close to the posterior border df its articulation with the propodite; 
articulation of carpopodito with meropodite as hi tho 1st gnathopod. 
4th and 5th pairs of appondages ajike in form, with claw-sliapod dac-^ 
tylopodito; the lattor is, however, much the moifo robust. 6th pair of" 
appendages differing a good deal from tho others; tho posterior border of 
their dactylopodite provided with two curious short finger-liko processes. 
7th and 8th pairs of appendages alike in general form, the 7th slightly 
smaller tlian the 8th, their basipodites having the posterior border 
strengthened by a lamellar buttress-like expansion ; dactylopodite pound¬ 
ed aud provided with a largo tuft of hairs ; both these appendages are 
habitually kept extended backwards in tho long axis of tho body. 

. Abdomen. Anterior three appendages of the usual swimmerct type } 
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Bab its of Cyrtophium cttlaiiiicola* 

anterior, the largest, the 3rd the smallest; 4th with the rami unequal, 
the internal ramus two-jointed, projecting backwards and inwards behind 
the telson like a pair of horns ; 5th smaller than therttfourth, -with in. 
ternal ramus rudimentary; 6th rudimentary, bud-shapeS 1 ,a few 
very short, straight, backwardly directed, appressed spines. Telson 
short, blunt, conical, and firmed, at the extremity of the dorsal surface, 
with spines similar to thoSe on the dost abdominal appendages. 

The tube inhabited by this little creature is a very curious struc¬ 
ture. It is, as a rule, considerably longer than the body of the animal 
it shelters, being more than capable of completely protecting it, when 
the antennas, extended in front of the body, are drawn within. It 
is of a deep golden brown colour, and, cfn closer examination, is seen 
to be closely, but irregularly, banded with zones of darker and lighter 
tint, varying from a fine golden yellow, through a warm brown, to 
black. When some of this material is teazed out, it is seen to consist 
of coarse, nearly opaque, fibres uniformly stained throughout, and show¬ 
ing no structure, consisting, *indeed, to all appearance, of a hardened 
secretion. For somh time I was in considerable doubt as to tlio method 
of its manufacture. At first I had jumped to the conclusion that it was a 
worm tube that had been appropriated by the Cyrtophium, much in the 
same way that a hermit-crab fits itself with the shell of a dead mollusc. 
One day, however, I surprised one of the amphipods, in my live trough, 
evidently in the act of repairing its premises. Tho hnimal had completely 
withdrawn himself into the tube and was keeping it slowly but continu¬ 
ously revolving round him. The specimen was luckily a small one and 
hence tho tube was transparent enough, for me to see that the crustacean 
kept stationary, whilo tho tubo revolved. The transparency, however, was 
not sufficient to enable the exact method of deposition of the fibre to be 
made out. Shortly after this, a specimen was met with in which about 
half the tube only was covered with the optiquo fibrous material and the 
other half transparent. Cki placing this beneath tho microscope, I was 
surprised to find thai^ the transparent portion was a very.complex 
structure consisting of a layer of hexagonal thick-walled colls with 
an outer layer of long quadrilateral cells ; tho whole presenting an 
appearance which left one in no doubt as to its vegetable nature. 
Morepver, the structure was not that of an alga, and appeared most 
probably referable to that of some grass or reed. The greater part of 
this vegetable membrane was coated on both sides with the peculiar 
opaqne fibrous material above described. Pieces of grass such as would 
serve for this purpose are taken cemmonly enough in the surface-net 
in the turbid waters at a river’s mouth ahd are, no doubt, cqjpmon 
at the bottom for some considerable distance beyond; indeed ,*^I 
8 
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have drodged a specimen of a grass in excellent preservation many 
miles from land in nearly 200 fatho ms . It is evident therefore that 
our OyrtopJiium would experience no want of building materials in the 
moderate depths which he inhabits. Subsequent examinations, both by 
toazing and section, have shewn that this structure is the rule, viz., a 
vegetable tube covered insjde and out with htfrdened secretion. In some 
few of the tubeB, however, no trace *of vegetable structure could be de¬ 
tected ; and it is probable that the animal is quite capable of constructing 
a protection for itself without tho aid of such a basis. Haswell, indeed, 
following Spence Bate (op. cit .), appears to take this power as an 
accepted fact, for he includes the genus Cyrtoplimm in a section named 
‘ Nulifica * defined as “ Having the power of secreting a substance, that, 
like a web, binds together the material of which tho nest is composed, 
or one of a more membranous character.” It appears to me, too, that 
the intricate peculiarities of the form of the limbs tends to corroborate 
this view. The peculiar teeth of the dactylopodite of the second gnatho- 
pod are clearly suited only for cutting, and the organ would be admirably 
adapted for trimming a piece of grass to suit its purpose, or for severing 
the thread of secretion ; it is to ho noticed that they are quite different 
from those of the anterior gnathopbd, the serratures of which are simple 
like those of a saw.- Again, the distal joint of the Gth thoracic appendages 
is admirably adapted for guiding a thread, but is so shaped as to be 
nearly useless either lor ordinary progression or for manipulating the 
food. I have not been able to satisfy myself as to the position of the 
gland which would be necessary for the production of such a secretion. 
Cement-glands have been described in the gnathopodal propodites, and 
glands of a probably different nature also iu more or fewer of the bases 
of the thoracic limbs. Glands are observable in both these situations 
in tb ib species. The posterior part of the huge pr&podal joint of the 2nd 
gnathopod is filled with a collection of rounded nucleate cells which, so 
far as can bo seen through the clv.finous cutfcle, appears essentially of a 
glandular character, and from its volume I iyn strongly inclined to 
believe is the organ concerned in the production of the membrane- 
forming secretion. f <. 

All attempts at keeping the animal in captivity failed. Even when 
kept in a large hulk of water aerated by means of a pressure-apparatus 
specimens soon died, whether they were turned out of their tubes or 
allowed to retain them. This could hardly have been for want of oxygen, 
for a fish, exceeding the Cyrtoplriuw many hundred times in bulk, was 
kept alive in the same apparatus for over five days under precisely 
tbe same circumstances. «It is probable that the clearness of the water 
indispensable for observation had something to do with this. 
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v Explanation o» Plat® I. 

Pig.' 1. Cyrtophium calatmcola, n. sp., drawn to scale, x 44. 

2. Tlie same in its tube, in the act of swimming, x 18. 

8. Portion of an unfinished tnbo showing a vegetable mombrano lined, at 
One end with opaque silk-like fibres, x 200 (about). 

4. Small portion o£^a*transverao section of a tnbe, x 200 (about). 

6. A mandible, x 340. * 

6. 1st and 2nd maxillae, x 1*70. 

7. Maxillipedes, x 170. * 

8. Subchela of third thoracic appendages, showing the peculiar teeth 

of the daotylopodito and the glandular body in the propodite, x 300 
(about). 

9. One of the anterior abdominal appendages, x 44. • 

10. The throe terminal abdominal appendages, with tolson, from above, 

x 142. 


VI.— Notes on Japanese Land and Freshwater Molluscs. — By O. F. VON 
MoLi.ENDOiiFf, Pii. D. Communicated by the Natural History 
Secretary. • 

[Roceivod April 3rd j —Read May 6th, 1885.3 

The following notes are based chiefly on a collection made by Dr. 
John Anderson during the year 1884 and sent by him to Deputy Surgeon 
General Hungerford and myself for classification. I take this opportu¬ 
nity to publish some new species formerly discovered by Messrs. Hunger- 
ford and Eastlake, and to give some corrections to my former paper on 
Japanese Clausilia published in this Jqjirnal (Vol. LI, Pt. II, 1882). 

1. Nan in a japonica, n. sp. 

Testa depresso-globosa , seuiiobtccte perforata, acute carinata , superne 
striis curvatis transversis costulifomnibus distantibus sculpta , . subtus 
laevigata , niiida , tenuis , subpelincida, flivSescens; anfr. 6 fere plant, 
ultimus non descendens, has -i injlatus, apertura obliqua, lunaris , peristoma 
rectum, acutum, margin# columellari ad perforationem rejlcxo. 

Liam. Ilf, alt. 6| mill. 

Hab. Specimon usueum ad Sengoku legit cl. Dr. Anderson. 

The first Nanina. known from Japan j 1 am not sure about its sub- 
genng, which can hardly be ascertained without examining the animal. 
The nearest relation is apparently my N. mstlakeana from Fuehow in 
China (Jahrb. d. Mai. Gos. 1882, 371), which is somewhat larger and 
flatter. 1 think both species should be classed with N. indieg, Pfr., 
which G. Nevill (Handl. Moll. Iud. Mas, 1878,27) has under “ subgenus 
doubtful,” whilst Pfeiffor considers it to be a carinate Macrochlamys. 

Another Nanina (Macrochlamys ?, HemiplcrJa j*) at least 24 mill. 
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in diameter, I received from Mr. F. W. E&gtlake, who obtained it in 
Nippon; it is, however, in too bad condition to be described. 

2. Hyalinia (Conulus) tenera, A. Adams. One specimen from 
Chitose, Yeso. 

3. Hyalinia (Edhyalina) yessoensis, Reinh., Sitz. Ber. Ges. Nat. 
Fr. Berlin, 17th April 1877* p. 91. Jahrb. d.Mal. Ges. 1Y, 1877, p. 314, 
t. IX, f. 6.—Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 8, to I. f. 2. 

Hakodadi (A. Adams, Hilgendorf ). Onuma, Foronai, Chitose, 
Easter^ Yeso (Anderson). 

4. Patula pauper, Gould. From various localities in Yeso, where 
it had already been collected. Known besides from Kamchatka, the 
Amoor, and North China. 

5. Helix similaris* F6r. Specimens from Yeso (Poronai) quite 
agree with the Chinese forms of this cosmopolitan snail. This is, so far 
as I know, the most northerly habitat of the species. 

6. Helix peculiaris, A. Adams. Hills of Hakoni, where Mr. East- 
lake likewise collected this rare species. 

7. Hecix japonica, Pfr. , Yeso. 

8. Helix blakei, Neroc, Proc. Acad. Calif. Ill, 1861, p. 160, jide 
E. von Martens, Sitz. Ber. Nat. Fr. Berlin, 17th April 1877, p. lodf 
Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 23, t. VII, f. 10, 11. 

A snail which Dr. Anderson obtained at Chitose, Yeso, agrees per¬ 
fectly with Kobelt’s description and figure of Helix hlahei, Neroc, the 
original description of which I am unable to compare. Dr. Hilgendorf 
collected the same species near Hakodadi. I do not think the shell can 
be classed in the subgenus JEgistq, as Kobelt has it, but would place it 
in Oamena. 

9. Helix peliomphala, Pfr. Typical forms from Kamahura, Ishi - 
yama in Central Japan; a small rather high variety from several places 
in Yeso. 

10. Helix amali.®, Kobelt. (l Quite corresponding to the author’s 
figure, from Kiga. 

11. Helix luhuana, Sow. Kiga. 

12. Helix quassita, Fer. A curious small form, light brown with? 
out a band, but otherwise typical, from Ogenohama, Yeso. 

13. Helix ljsta, Gould. Onuma, Chitose, Ogenohama (Yeso). 
Originally described from Hakodadi. The specimens for the greater 
part (like most of the snails collected) not full grown, are partly 
without hands. 

14. Buliminus andersonianus/ n. sp,. 

Testa prof unde rimita, turrito-conica, tenuis , striis transversalib us 
et lineis spiralibus rugulosis quasi granulata , comeofusca ; anfr . 7|—8 
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convexiusculi, sutv^a impressa ddscreti , ultimas magnus antioe paullum 
ascendehs. Apertura parum obliqua, truncato-elliptica, peristoma expan- 
sumy refiexiusculum, marginibus callo tenui jwnctis, externa arcuato, 
columella subplicata. 

Long. 214, lat. 8, apert. alt. 74, lat. 5| mill. 

Hab. Ad Onuma, Pcfronai insulas Teso 1pg. cl. Dr. Anderson, 

This fine Buliminus differs from the only species known from Japan, 
B. reinianus, Kob., in its smaller size, much more conical spire, broader 
base, deeper umbilical slit, but principally by its very distinct sculpture 
consisting of transverse striation and rather irregular spiral lines which 
together produce a granulose aspect of the cuticle. 

15. Buliminus japonicus, n. sp. • 

Testa rimata, ovato-turrita, solidula, oblique striabula (albida ?, 
cornea ?) ; anfr. 7| vix conveafl, sutura impressa discreti, ultimus basi 
roturtdatus \ totius albitudinis adaequans; apertura parum obliqua, trun- 
cato-elliptica, peristoma expansum, reflexiusculum, marginibus callo sat 
valido junctis, columella baud *angulata ncc plicata. 

Long. 28, lat. 11, apert. long. 11, lat. 8 mill. 

Hab. Prope urbem Osaka, comm. cl. F. W. Eastlake. 

The unique specimen of a Buliminus which Mr. F. W. Eastlake 
Tins sent me for description appears to differ specifically from B. reinianus 
in its much more ventricose almost ov&te shape and its greater solidity, 
in having 4 a whorl less, the last whorl higher, the lip of the peristome 
broader, the parietal callus thicker, and the columella not plicate. The 
specimen being dead and faded, I cannot describe the colour, which is 
most likely brownish. # 

16. Stenogyra (Opeas) pyrgula, A. Adams. 

A single specimen from Onuma, Yeso. 1 havo received the same 
species from the NiUko mountains, where it was collected by Mr. F. W. 
Eastlake. * * 

Genus Claumlia, Drap. 

•Group Euphaedusa, Bottg. 

17. Clausilia praba, A. Ad. .The localities Utsonoma and Mamada 
(Nippon) given in my former paper (J. A. S. B. LI, Pt. II, 1882) 
were inserted by mistake, the species collected there being Cl. tail, Bottg. 
01. $roba has only been found on the island of Kiushiu and in the Coroan 
Archipelago. 

Group Stereophaedusa, Bottg. 

18. Clausilia tetraptyx, v. Mblldff., 1. c. p. 7,1.1, f. 7. 

I find that this form does not belong to*the group of Cl. validiuscula, 
V. Mart, as formerly stated, but to tfiat of Cl. brevior, v. Mart. I could 
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not break up a specimen at tbe time, and by looking iq£o the shell I must 
have got an entirely erroneous view of Hie dauailium, which is essential 
for determining the subsection. Furthermore, I had only an imperfect 
knowledge of Cl. brevior, which is not very well represented by the 
figure in Kobelt’s Fauna Japonica, but of which I have since received 
authentic specimens. Cl. ttfraptyx is a little larger (but this does not 
matter much, as Cl. brevior is rather variable in size), the colour is 
brown with a reddish tint, whilst Cl. brevior iB pale horn-coloured, the 
peristome is broader, slightly lipped and liver-coloured, its upper sinua- 
tion somewhat deeper. The palatal plaits are somewhat longer and 
farther up in the interior of the shelL Altogether I think Cl. tetraptyx 
is hardly more than a variety of Cl. brevior. 

I subjoin the description of a new form of this interesting little 
group which Mr. F. W. Eastlako has disdbvered near Nikko. 

19. Clausilia nikkoensis, n. sp. 

Testa elongato-fusiformis , pallide cornea, subtiliter sed Aistincte 
striata; anfr. 10|—11 convexiuscnli; apertura ovalis , parum obliqua, 
peristoma continuum, superne solutum paullum sinuatrini, expansiusculum . 
Lamella supera sat valida, marginalis, cum spirali coniinua, infera valida, 
valdc torla, intus mbfurcata, usque ad marginem, producta, subcolumellaris 
emersa, plica principalis elongata , palatales 5 breves , superior et infima 
paullo longiores. Clausilium latum, subtus rotundatum. 

Long. 18, diam. 3| mill. 

This Bpocies is distinguished from Cl. brevier by the longer and 
much slenderer shell, the more elongate aperture with higher “ sinulus”,. 
the lower parietal lamolla reaching the margin of the peristome, the 
upper lamella being less high. 

Group Megaloplcaedusa , Bottg^ 

20. Clausilia MARTENSi,‘Herklots,MS.— E. v. Martens,Mai. Bl. VII^ 
1860, p. 40; Albers-Mart., Hcl. I860, p. 275; Ontas. Landschn. 1867, p. 32. 
Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel. YI, 1868, p. 494, VIII, 1877, ,p. 519. A. Adams, A. 
& M. N. H. 4th ser. I, p. 469. Kobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 79, t. VIII, f. 1—4. 
Cl. re'iniana, Kobelt (olim) J. d.‘ Mai. Gos. «TI, 1875, p. 330, t. 
XII, f. 7-9, ibid., Ill, 1876, p. 154, t. V, f. 8. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hel. VIII, 
1877, p. 471. 01. yocohamensis, Crosse, J. de Conch. XXI, 1873, p. 68, 
t. V, fig. 3, 3 a. Pfeiffer, Mon. Hcl. VIII, p. 481. Bottger, Clans. Stud. 
1876, p. 62. Kobelt, Faun. Japon. p. 81, t. VTII, f. 5—9 Cl. yocaha- 
mensis , var. reiniana, Bottger, Claus. Stud. 1876, p. 62. Pfeiffer-Clessin, 
Nomenel. Hcl. p. 392. 

From what I have seen of the big Japanese Clausiliae I do not 
believe that two species can be recognised. The characters by which 
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they are to be distinguished vary a good deal even at the same locality, 
especially the more or less vj|$ble suboolumellar lamella. K Kobelfs 
identification of his Cl. reiniana with Cl. martense, Herldots, is correct, 
as I think it is, then Cl. yocohamensis, Crosse, will have to follow suit. 
Perhaps varieties may be distinguished, but for this purpose the habitats 
of the different forms wifi have to be more ^exactly recorded than they 
have hitherto been. * • 

Dr. Anderson obtained one dctfd specimen of a Megalophaodusa at 
Mianoshda; if the two species aro to be separated, this would bo Cl. 
yocohamensis , Crosse. 

21. Clausiua flucALis, Kobelt, A singlo specimen from Hakoni, 
where Mr. R. Hungerford collected the same species before. 

Group Cylindrophaedma, ihittg. 

My friend Dr. Bottger does not quite agree with me in classing Cl. 
gracilispira, milii (1. c. p. 5, 1.1, f. 5), withtho Himalayan 01. cylindrical 
Gray, and would rather propose to insert it in the group of Cl. validim - 
cula, Mart. {Hemiphaedusa subgroup 1.). The species does not seem 
to agree perfectly with either of the two* groups, but tho shape of the 
shell and of the lower parietal latuella aro certainly nearer those of 
Cl. cylindrica. Another question is, whether Cylindrophaedma can bo 
upheld as a separate subsection at all* The investigation of Western 
and Central China will probably enable us td decide these questions. 

Clausil'ta micropeas, mihi, is certainly no Cylindrophaedma, as I shall 
show further on. * 

Group Hemiphaedusa, Bottg. 

(a) Subgronp of Cl. validinscula, v. Mart. 

As mentioned above Cl. tetraptyx, mihi, is to be removod from this 
subgroup. * 

(/3) Subgroup of Cl. sublnncllata, Molldff. 

Tho following speciSs form a* subgroup of their own within the 
section Hetuiphaedmof to which they undoubtedly belong on Account of 
their very receding, almost straight, lower parietal lamella and their 
narrow clausiliuin. Tt»e first subgroup, that of Cl. validinscula, shows, 
instead of a lunella, a number of lateral palatal plaits, whilst the following 
subgroups have a more or less straight lunella and no ‘ palatales ’ except 
the principal one. 

The following species, howover, liavo below the principal plait, first 
an upper palatal, after this a vdry short second one, and then, a short 
straight lunella, which in some forms is somewhat obsolete, but always 
discernible. We have, therefore, in i^icse fonhs, a remarkable transitional 
gronp between that of CL valUliuscula and the other Hemiphaedusae. 
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22. Clausilia sublunellata, n. Bp. 

Testa ventricosofusiformis, tenmssvr^fjstriatula, soUdula, comeofusca, 
anfr. 11 subplani, superiores quattuor spiram cylindricam obtmam effici- 
entes, ceteri celeriter accrescentes, duo penultimi maximiultimus attenuatus 
basi rotundatus. Apertura elongata piriformis, sinulus rectus, peristoma 
fere solutum, valde incrassatum, reflexiusculurn. Lamella supera valuta, 
obliqua, marginalis, intus triangulariter elevata, cum spirali continua, 
infera recedens, stricta, intus vdlida , subcolumellaris immersa , oblique 
intuenti intus conspicua. Plica principalis modica (lineam lateralem 
superans), palatales duae, supera principali subparallela brevis, infera 
hrevissima, lunella brevis , strictiuscula. Clausiliu/nH ? 

Long. 24, diam. 6, apert. tong 6, lat. 4 mill. 

Hab. In montibns Nikko leg. cl. F. W. Eastlake. 

23. Clausilia sericina, t. Molldff. (1. c. p. 6,1.1, f. 4), which Mr. 
Hungerford collected in the same region, and which I cannot compare at 
present, will probably prove to be a near relation to Gl. sublunellata, and 
undoubtedly belongs to the same subgroup. 

24. Clausilia subulina, v. Molldff, 1. c. p. 13. 

One specimen collected by Mr. F. W. Eastlake in the Nikko moun¬ 
tains agrees perfectly with my diagnosis of the above species, of which 
Mr. Hungerford possesses the only example found. It has the peculiar 
arrangement of the palatal plaits* in common with 01 . sublunellata, viz., 
an upper palatal plait under the principalis, then a shorter one, and below 
this a short straight lunella, which is, however, not so distinct. 01 . 
subulina is the only species of the subgroup in which the subcolumellar 
lamella reaches the peristome. 

25. Clausilia micropeas, v. Molldff., 1. c. p. 12. 

The idea of classing this small form with Cl. gracilispira, mihi, in 
the sub-section Cylindrophaedusa has to be given up entirely ; the lower 
parietal lamella requiring its being placed in Hemiphaedusa. I find, 
further, that there is an indication cf a lunella below the second (generally 
punctiform) palatal plait. The species thoreforcefits very well into our 
present subgroup. 

Mr. F. W. Eastlake collected a single specimen on his tour to 
Nikko without noting a special locality. Lake Chusinji, where Mr. 
Hungerford obtained the species, is not far from Nikko. 

26. Clausilia opeas, n. sp. 

Testa cylindraceofusiformis, snbtiliter striatula, solidula, cornea, 
anfr. 10f planulati, ultimus rugosostriatus, apertura elongato-rotundata, 
peristoma solutum , expansum, reflexiusculurn, leviter incrassatum. La¬ 
mella supera marginalis, nfbdica, infera remota vix conspicua, intus vdltda, 
subcolumellaris immersa oblique intuenti conspicua. Plica principalis 
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Uneam lateralem vix superans , palatalis supcra "brevis ddvergens, infera 
punctiformis, lunella brevis strata. Cldusilium ? 

Long. 17|, diam. 3|, apert. long. 3|, lat. 2,\ mill . 

Hab. Ia montibuB Nikko leg. el. F. W. Eastlake. 

Another species of $.8 same subgroup, at once distinguished by the 
cylindraceous slender skill. * 

(y) Subgroup of 01. platydera , v. Mart. 

27. Clausilia platyaqchen, v. Mart., Sitz. Ber. Gee. Naturf. Fr. 

Berlin, 17th April, 1877, p. 110. Bottger, Claus. Stud. p. 67. Kobelt, 
Faun. Jap. t. IX, f. 8. Cl. fusangensis, v. Molldff, 1. c. p. 8, t. I, f. 8. # 

My friend Dr. Bottger has pointed dkt to rae that my species is the 
same as von Martens’ previously published, d. platyauchen , of which I 
had not seen a specimen, and which is not very accurately figured in 
Kobelt’s Fauna of Japan. I have since convinced myself that Dr. Bottger 
is right. 

Dr. Anderson collected a small variety of the same species at 
Chusinji which is*only 23—25 mill, in lgngth. 

(S) Subgroup of 01. strictaluna , Bottg. 

28. Clausilia strictaluna, Bottg., var. nana, n. 

Differt a typo testd multo min&rc, ventricosiore, aperturd magis 
rotundatd, lamella subcolnmellari immersd. • 

Long. 9—10, lat. 2f mill. 

Nagasaki ( Hungerford) . This dwarf form, although closely related 
to 01 . strictaluna , may ultimately be considered to be a separate species, 
if a greater number of examples of both can be examined. 

29. Clausilia aukantiaca, Bottg., var. erberi, Bottg. 

My var. minor (1. c. p. 9) is the same as Bottger’s var. erberi, as the 
author has himself confirmed. • 

30. Clausilia plicv-abris, A.. Adams, A. & M. N. H. 4th ser. X, 
1868, p. 469, Pfeiffej, Mon. Hel. VIII, 1877, p. 476. 

This rare species has been found by Mr. F. W. Eastlake on his tour 
to Nikko, and by Mr.«B. Schmackdr in tho Hakoni mountains. 

(«) Subgroup of Cl. caryostoma , v. Molldff. 

* 31. Clausilia caryostoma, v. Molldff., 1. c. p. 6,1.1, f. 5. 

This interesting species is certainly a Uemiphaedusa. -The “ ven¬ 
tral ” position of the palatal plaits bring it near to the subgroup of Cl. 
strictaluna, in which especially Cl. fiurantiaca shows the same Receding 
position of the closing apparatus. My former remark that a lunell^ is 
deficient has to be rectified, inasmuch* as the punctiform plait between 
the two ‘ polatales * may very well be considered to be a short lunella.- 
Q 
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(8) Subgroup of 01. hyperolia, v. Mart. 

Of this subgroup, I described in my former paper two new species. 
Cl. rectaluna and Cl. aptychia, but having since received more material 
for study from Messrs. Eastlake, Schmacker, and Anderson I am now 
convinced that they hare to be reduced to Varieties, or, perhaps, even 
mere forms, of 01. hyperolia. I was led into /this error by the scanty 
snpply of specimens ; and this is a characteristic instance of the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, of getting a correct idea of a species of Glausilia , 
especially in the Asiatic groups, from single individuals. 01. hyperolia 
seems to be very variable in size, shape, etc., but none of the distinguish¬ 
ing characters of the various, local forms seems to be of specific value. 
I now propose to distinguish the following varieties. 

32. Clausilia iiyperoIia, v. Mart., type, 17-20 mill, in length. Near 
Tokio ( JlilgendorfFein, Schmacker ), hills on the way to Nikko and 
Kavasaki ( Eastlake ). 

Var. reetaluna, v. Molldff., somewhat moro slender, of pale horny 
colour, with a rudimentary principal plait; the other characters given 
(1. c. p. 9) are not constant, inasmuch as the spiral bands or lines are 
often deficient in the type itself, whilst tho lamella infera often termi¬ 
nates in the same way as described in 01. rectaluna. 

Kamatokogiro (Eungerford)... 

Var. aptychia, v. MolldfE., larger, up to 25 mill, long, upper parietal 
lamella somewhat smaller, lowor lamella a little more visible in the 
aperture, the lunella sometimes, but not always, evanescent. 

Dr. Anderson collected this form in some numbers at Hakoni and 
Chustnji, the formor place being the original habitat. It is very 
variable in size and somewhat also in shape, form of the aperture, and 
thickness of the peristome. 1 

Var. planulata, v. Moll., differt a typo testd longiore, multo gracilUore, 
anfractibus planulatis, lamelld superd humil%, inferd magus recedente, 
antice inconspicud. 

Two specimens from Kobi (Eastlake). Of all the forms, this 
lias perhaps the best claim to specific distinction, ajyd, if the characters as 
given above prove constant in a greater number of examples, it had 
better be separated, especially as the locality is widely distant from those 
of the other varieties, 

33. SucciNEA LAUTA, Gould. Hakodadi, Oginohama, Poronaa, 

Chitose, all on the island of Yeso, where the species had been previously 
found. < 

34. Limnzeus japonic^,. Jay. Lake ChuBinji, Yeso. 

35. Limbus pervius, v. Mart. 1 Central Japan. 

. 36. Altc/eus nipponensis, Beinh. Yeddo (LoniU, EUgendorf ); 
Nikko and Hakoni mountains (Eastlake), and Mianoshda (Anderson). 
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37. Diplommatina labiosa, v. Mart,, Site. Ber. Gea. Nat. Fr„ 17 
April 1877, p. 98. Nobelt, Faun. Jap. p. 112, non JD. labiosa, W. T. 
Blanford, J. A. S. B. XXXVII, Pt. 2, 1868. 

* This fine Diplommatina, which has, so ter as I know, not yet been 
figured, requires renaming^m account of D. labiosa, Blanf. As this has 
* probably been already dope, I mention the species under the old name in 
order to avoid a superfluous synonym. • 

It was discovered by Dr. ffilgendrof in the Hakoni mountains, 
where Messrs. Hungerford and Eastlako have since collected it. Hun- 
gorford also*found it at Asinoin, and Anderson at Myiokishita. 

38. Diplommatina nipponensis, n. sp ¥ • 

Testa dextrorsa, rimata, elongate ovato-conica, subliliter sed distincte 

el regulariter striatula, rvfescenticomea, anfr . 7 convexi, superiores 
spiraya conicam acutiusculam ejjicientes, duo ullimi panllmn distorti, ultu 
mus angustior, antice ascendens. Apertura fere verticalis, - sub circular is, 
peristoma duplex , reflexiusculmn, expansum, snperne in anfractum penul- 
timum productum. , Lamella columellaris hwnilis spiraliter recedens, plica 
palatalis longiuscula, supra aperturam cortspicua. 

Long. 2§, diam. 1| mill. • 

Hab. Ad Asinoin leg. cl. R. Hungerford, in montibus Hakoni leg. 
cl. F. W. Eastlake. • 

So far as I know, only two species of Diplommatina have been 
described from Japan, the preceding and D. pnsilla , v. Mart. From both 
of these our new form is widely different. The nearest are I), paxillus, 
Gredl., of Central China and D. hungerfordiana, Nev., of Formosa; which 
are both a little larger, and much more regular and rounder in shape, 
while D. nipponensis is at once distinguished by the regular pointed cone 
of the upper whorls aftid the distorted suddenly enlarged lower ones. The 
sculpture of our species is much more regular, the columollar margin of 
the, peristome* is rounded^ hardly angulate at all, whilst D. hungerfor¬ 
diana is slightly subangulate, and D. paxillus distinctly angulate at the 
base. 

39. Japonia bab^ta, Gould. »I am indebted to Mr. F. W. Eastlake 
for some specimens of this rare shell which were collected by him in the 
Hakoni mountains. They have enabled me to settle the voxed question of 
whal Japonia, Gould, really is. Gould says nothing about its affinities, E. 
vou Martens (Ostas. Landschn. 1867, 12, 127) supposed it to be related to 
Cyclotus, and Pfeiffer placed it at first near TTydrocena , later on considering 
it to be a section of Bealia. The descriptions of the genns and 4ts three 
species given by Gould are, it is true, so •iqoomplete and vague that 
very little can be concluded from them. The examples collected by 
Mr. Eastlake agree very well with the description of t. barbata t Gould; 
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at the same time they show close relationship to the small species of 
sculptured Oyelophori described from China, viz., C. trichophorus , mihi, 
sexfilaris , Heude, etc. These do not, however, as I have lately found out 
and shall elsewhere prove, belong to Cyclophorus , but to Lagoohilus ,* ancf) 
from the analogy of the shells, I do not doubt r that the Japanese Bpecies 
will have to be placed in the same genus. In that case fanatic adherents' 
of strict priority «night contend that this genus should be named 
Japonia (published 1859) instead of Lagoohilus (1864), but, as the few 
words by which Japonia -was introduced cannot be called a scientific 
description, whereas Lagoohilus was properly described and published 
by Blanford, I hope nobody will contest the validity of the latter name. 
Should it be found that the Chinese and Japanese species deserve to be 
separated from the Indian forms as a section of their own, Japonia 
shou ;£ be retained as its name. 

40. Helicina japonica, A. Adams. Sengoku (Anderson), Mia- 

noshda Hills, Chusiuji (Hung erf or d). r 

41. Melania libertina, Gould. In various forms from the Hakoni 
Lake, Kiga, Central Japan, and'Yeso. I quite agree with E. von Martens 
and Kobelt, who combine M. japonica, Reeve, M. tenuisulcata, Dunker, 
M. ambidextra, v. Mart., and M. reiniana, Brot, all with M. libertina, 
Gould ; as frequent transitions from one form to another are to be found. 

42. Melania niwonica, Edg. Smith. Lake Biwa. 

43. Melania biw m., Kobelt. Lake Biwa. Messrs. Hungerford, 
Schmacker, and Anderson have collected this fine species in some num¬ 
bers, and I have soon no transitional forms which would necessitate its 

t 

combination with the precoding species. 

The Paludinae collected by Dr. Anderson are all young or imper¬ 
fect specimens. 
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• 

The littlo aninpal described below was brought up by tlio hempen 
tangles from I2| fathems near tho Mutla Light Ship. When placed in 
a glass jar, it shewed a tendency to hide itself away amongst the pieces 
of tangle which remained sticking to some specimens of Murex spinosa 
that had been placed in the jar along \fath it, and when disturbed escaped 
by rapid backward jerks. 

Two specimens were taken, ojxo slightly larger than tho other. 
The larger was used for dissection and proved to be a female. The 
smaller was reserved for preservation. Fig. 1. was taken from it. 
The*relative proportions of its parts appeared identical in all respects 
with those of tho larger, with the exception of the propodite and 
dactylopodite of the second gnathopod, which in the largor specimen 
exceeded in sizo that of the smaller to an extent out of all proportion 
to the difference of their sizes, which wero^ about 5 and 6 mm. re¬ 
spectively. Colour—ivory-white marked with patches of eliocolate- 
coloured pigment. 

10 
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tl 

• t Melita megacheles, n. sp. 

Body 'generally depressed rathor than compressed. Broadest at the 
middle of the thorax, thonce tapering to head and abdomen. 

Head snbquadrate, longer than broad, its depth noarly equalling 
its length, irregularly mottled with chocclate-coloured spots. Eyes 
situated at the anterior angles of tho carapaco^ compound, prominent, of 
a coppery violot colonr. Antennnlos nairy, robust, as long as the head 
and the anterior six segmonts of Uip thorax; peduncle three-jointed, 
middle joint tho longest; flagellum as long as tho first two joints of the 
peduncle; a minute appendage, as long as the last joint of the peduncle, 
with a dilated antepenultimate joint, springs with the flagellum from tho 
podunclo. Antennas hairy, slightly shorter than the antenuulcs, arising 
a little below and bohiiid thorn ; pedunclo four-jointed, coxocorito short, 
its antero-inferior angle prolonged into a pointed prominence; third 
joint the longest, flagellum equals this in length. Mandibles triangular 
with a long pedjform appendage. 

Thoms depressed. The posterior three-fourths of each segment doco- 
rated with winged patches of madder-brown pigment, except the first 
and seventh, which arc only faintly mottled. Coxal plates considerably less 
in depth than the segments, decreasing in size from beforo backwards; 
Hie anterior plato quadrangular with its anterior inferior anglo prolonged 
into a boak-liko procqps; the remaining plates foliiform, oaeh with a 
central patch of pigment. Maxillipodos small, pediform. 2nd pair of 
appondngos (1st gnathopod) very hairy, noarly tho smallest of tho 
ambulatory limbs; propodito with palm so vague as to bo oxunguiculale 
rathor than subeholato. 3rd pair of appendages (2nd gnatliopod) of rela¬ 
tively immenso size; dactylopoditu with its posterior margin entire 
except for two slight smooth prominences; proppdite more than twice 
as wide as tho depth of the thorax, quadrangular, with rounded corners, 
its inferior border furnished with four largo roserrations with throe isolat¬ 
ed bundles of hairs in tho intervals. 4th anil 5th pairs of appendages 
subequal, hairy, exunguiculato, closely resombliug each othor in every 
detail, closely approaching in length to 2nd gnathopod. 6th pair of 
appendages tho shortest of the ambulatory limbA j the basipodito having 
its posterior border strengthened by a lamellar, buttross-liko expansion; 
tho daetylopodito forming a strong claw. 7th and 8th pairs of appen¬ 
dages much resombliug each other, but tho 8th considerably the larger in 
all points; basipodites with buttresses like the 6th pair of appendages; 
the dai lylopoditos forming long strong claws; the eighth is the longest 
of all the thoracic limbs. ■ 

Abdomen somewhat compressed, especially the last four segments, 
the first two with large pigmented marks, the third faintly blotched, tho 
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last; throe oarthy-brown marked with maddor-brown blotches.. Anterior 
three pairs of appendages subequal, of the usual ampbipodal swirameret 
type. 4th and 5th pairs of appendagoa robust, biramous, the rami sub¬ 
equal with short, stout, straight spines; the fourth much larger than 
the fifth. 6th pair of appendages short, stout, internal ramus almost 
rudimentary, armed, lilfe those of the 4th • and 5th, with short, stout, 
straight spines. TelsonModular tHtli a few short spines. 

EXFLANATICfN OF PLATE III. 

Fig. 1. Sido view of Melita nmjachdes in natural colours, x 25. 

Fig. 2. Distal joints of 2nd gnathopod of the female specimen, x 20 about, 
i. e., drawn as if belonging to a body on tho sum# scale as fig. 1, to shew the compa¬ 
rative size of thoeo appendages in tho two specimens. 

Fig. 8. Distal joints of antonnular appendage, x t!75. In the before-mentioned 
dilated joint ore some highly refractile bodies probably of the nature of otoliths. 

Fig. 4. Abdominal appendage of the GLh pair, x 60. 


VIII.— Natural History Notvs from IF. M.’s Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
‘ Investigator ,’ Commander Alfred Carpenter, R. N., Commanding. 
No. 3. On the Prothallus of Panina pavonia.— Tty G. M. Giles, 
M. B., P. R. C. S., Surgeon-Naturalist, Pnd tap Marine Survey, 

[ltecoived April 21st;—Bead Juno Utli, 1885.] 

(With Plates IV and V.) 

The reproductive process of the pmus Padina is a subject which 
lias, 1 believe, been involved in some uncertainty. 

The most recen^ work which I possess that deals at all minutely 
with the marine alga) is the last edition of tho Mierograpjbic Dictionary. 

In this oqly one kind of “ spore ” is described alternating with tufts 
of jointed hairs (paranennfta) “ which Agardh appears 1o have mistaken* 
for antheridia.” Thi»is, l believe, a correct surmise, more especially as 
I have recently had the good fortune to meet with a body which, there 
can be little doubt, is ifie prothalloid or sexual stage of Uie plant; the 
stage usually found being non-sexual, like that of fully formed ferns. 

,To the description of the adult plant, as given in tho almve-quotod 
work, there is little or nothing to add ; but the spores dropped from its 
indusia give rise not to a similar form but to au alternate stage possess¬ 
ing both kinds of sexual organs. # 

Padina pavonia is a weed very conpnon on tho coast of British 
Burmah, growing on rocky spots, nior^ especiatly in situations whore there 
is a good deal of sand and mud in the interstices of the rocks. 
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Some days ago, while collecting marine algro amongst the rocks of 
Kyonk Phyou harbour, a place was visited where this plant was excep¬ 
tionally abundant. It was also as remarkable fen 1 its baroness of other 
algce, the only others present being Oaulerpa sedoides and a small rhodos- 
perm not in fruit but probably belonging to tjje genus Acanthophora, and 
even these were very few ar.d far between. 

On the rocks on which the Padina w$re growing was noticed a 
number of small bodies about 5 mm. in diametor of a beautiful deep green 
colour, and generally of oval outline. Some of these were growing 
actually on the fronds of the Padina , while immense numbers were 
flustered on the rocks around. 

On closer examination, with a pocket lens, it was seen that in many 
instances very young fronds of the Padina were sprouting from the 
circumference of the green bodies. On taking theso up, it was observable 
that the little buttons of tissue wero beginning to shrivel and decay, and 
that the young Padina fronds were firmly attached to their remains. 

These circumstances appeared to pointrfco some intimate connection 
botween the two growths, and a number of the “ prothalli ” were 
accordingly collected and carried back to the ship for more minute 
examination. 

On placing one of them beneath a Coddington lens, it was seen that 
the green substance was encased in a coating of white transparent tissue, 
much thicker and more opaque on its under than on its upper surface. 
Tim green substance itself was beautifully marbled with oval or circular 
markings of a deeper green than the rest. 

These points having been noted and drawn, one of the specimens 
was placed in tho microtome and a number of transverse sections taken. 
On placing these beneath the microscope, a structure of really wonderful 
complexity was displayed (Fig. 3.) Enveloping the mass is the white 
tissue, in which, so far as could he seen, there are no apertures. This 
, tissue is composed of a network of#. stellate cells with anastomosing tails, 
exactly like the structure known in animal histology as adenoid con¬ 
nective tissue; in the meshos of this, on tho under surface of the 
prothallns, arc enclosed a number of opaque bodie.i to be more minutely 
described further on. Enclosed in this aro a number of tubular bodies, 
containing the reproductive organs, supported by bands of tissue spong¬ 
ing from tho peripheral layor. Tho space between these is filled up by 
a mass of spherical nutritive cells containing abundant chlorophyll. 

. To return to the “ tubular ” bodies. These are scattered, in masses, 
irregularly through the central subskanco; and, on closer examination, 
there are readily distinguishable in each mass two kinds of bodies, 
differing markedly in size and contents, though evidently primarily of 
the same morphological character. 
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From the appearances presented in section, os well as from teased 
preparations, it is evident that, in each case, we have to do with specia¬ 
lised tubular masses of cells eml^dded in a tissue consisting of cells 
differing somewhat from the “ nutritive cells” that form the body of the 
central mass, and more libegplly permeated with bands of the adeniform 
tissue. * • 

Let us first take the%maller Vkind. Through tho greater part of 
their length they are simple tubes consisting of a sort of basement mem¬ 
brane, lined with small flattened granular cells, containing bnt little 
chlorophyll, about 5 m. in diameter. They appeared to end ceecally, 
and their lower part was filled with masses of cells having the following; 
characteristics. Each little mass (Fig. 5)* consists of a mother-cell of 
oval form about 40 m. long by 25 m. cross measurement, containing three 
daughter-cells. In the interior of these latter a curious change was in 
the process, resulting in tho formation of a number of small spherules of 
a brilliant carmine colour about 2 or 3 m. in diameter, which in their 
turn break up into a number of minute rods of the same bright colour 
about 2 or 3 m. long by 1 m. or less ip diameter. From tho general 
characteristics of this organ, there jean be littlo doubt that these rods 
come under tho category of antherozoids, and that the organs thcmBelves 
are anthcridia. 

The larger tubes are usually found in close proximity to tho smaller 
kind, being commonly enclosed in the same sheath of small-celled tissue. 
Their cellular lining is usually much thicker than that of tho antheridial 
tubes consisting usually of at least two layers of larger cells. Tho 
greater part of their length is usually filled up with mother and daughter 
cells, differing from tlioso of the antheridial tabes in containing no 
coloured spherules qr rods, and in tho more abundantly granular 
character of their contents Tho pm*tion of the section shewn in Fig. 6. 
appears to shew their mode* of origin : here a cell of tho lining has 
grown out into the lumen «f tho tube^and has produced a string of cells 
which has curled round on itself for a turn and a half in a circulate 
manner; tho oldost cell in the midd-lo of the helix is dividing into 
daughter-cells; somo «of these, however, were elsewhere met with 
of considerably greater size than those shewn here, which are obviously 
in the earliest stage of their development. 

So far as could bo made out, these tubes bad no communication 
with the exterior, being rather of the nature of closed elongated sacs. 
Many woro met with in a broken-down condition ; and fertilization no 
doubt takes place by this retrogressive process sotting free tho ripe con¬ 
tents of the tubes, which, being thus liberated in closo proximity, and 
suspended in the gmmous matter resulting from the dogeneration of the 
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tube structure, can hardly fail to be brought into actual contact by the, 
gentle osmotic currents whioh must always be in progress in such a 
structure as this. « 

This suposition is strengthened by the fact that young Padina 
fronds appear always to Bpring up, not in* the neighbourhood of, but 
actually from the substan'eo of the decaying prothallus. There oan be 
little doubt, then, that the two kind^ of tubular body are respectively 
of the nature of antheridia and archegonia. The rod-shaped produce of 
the smaller form make its antheridial nature little doubtful, and tho 
produce of tho larger kind is so much like the spores producod by directly 
. sexual sea-weeds that thoro can, I think, be equally little doubt as to 
the role to be assigned to them. 

There remain to be* described the peculiar opaque bodies previously " 
noted, and as to their nature no such relative certainty can bo felt. 

The surmise to which one feels most naturally led, is that they may 
bo tho fertilized spores in an early stagp of development. They arc, 
however, like nothing I have met with elsewhoro either amongst algro or 
in animal or vegetable histology. The bodies in question (Figs. 7 and 8) 
lie loose in the raesbes of tho adeniform tissue of tho white peripheral layer 
of the prothallus. Thoy are from 15 to 25 m. in diameter and of 
generally spherical form. In their fully developed form they appear to 
consist of ono or more layers of minute colourless rods radiating from a 
common centre, so that their entiro periphery is beset with minute blunt 
spines, on which account I have named them hedgehog cells. Inter¬ 
mediate stages can be tracod botweou those and cells closely resembling 
the “spores ” of tho contents of the larger form of tubular body. They 
ore quite white when soon by direct illumination, wliilo their opacity 
renders thorn quite black when examined by transmitted light. They 
are confined to the under surface of tho prothallus, where it comes 
in contact with tho rock and are there very abundant; tho lateral 
and upper parts of the peripheral -layer of tbu thallus .being composed 
of the adeniform tissue without any such eontents- 

The parts of the central substjinco between the groups of tubular 
bodies is filled up with very loose adeniform ♦tissue enclosing in its 
meshes immense numbers of spherical cells containing abundant chloro¬ 
phyll. These are from 12 to 15 m. in character, and probably fulfil a 
nutritive function. 

The curious resomblanco of tho tube-bodies to an ovo-testis can 
scarcely, bo missed, and more than once caused me to reflect whether or 
not, the structure might by apy possibility bo of animal origin. Repeated 
examinations, however, halve assumed me that this is not tho ease and 
that the body in question is an intermediate stage of the sea-weed id 
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question. There are many points in connection with these bodies that 
require- clearing up, but these ean hardly be solvod without continuous 
observation of the living plant. Like all surf-line weeds, Padina pavonia 
requires a very free supply of oxygen, and the conditions necessary for 
observing it in, if I may so^poak, captivity are wanting on board ship; 
so that the solution of ihftse points must, I %>ar, bo rcsorved for other 
observers moro favourably*teituatcd» Assuming, however, that the body 
which has just boon described is really the protliallus of this weed, it 
would rondor it extremoly probable that all algro producing “ spores ” of 
but one kind go through somo such cycle of changes; and a very large 
held of investigation appears in prospective as to tlio determination of 
the prothallus of each species. Somo no dtonbt havo boon described as 
distinct spocics of alga*, as, assuming their existence, they can hardly 
havo been ontirely overlooked up to now. 

Explanation of tub Plates. # 

Plate IY. 

Pig. 1. Padina pavonia, nat. size. The sqj-i are disposed in eonoenfcric linos 
consisting of a structureless flattened imhisml sac and a number of poor-shaped 
sporangos. Tufts of paranomata disposed along tlioir sides givo to tho sori a woolly 
appearance. 

2. Vertical section of frond through a floras shdwing sporangos and par<me» 
mata, x 200. • 

Plate Y. 

Fig. 1. Prothallns of Padina pavonia, natural sizo. 

„ 2. Tho same, x 10. m 

„ 3. Tronsvcrso section of same, x 20. 

„ 4. Portion of tho section showing male tubes in oblique section, x 300. 

„ 5. Male moth&’-cell containing daughtor-cclls producing red-piginontod 
rods, x 400. 

• • 

„ G. Potion of the sootioiT shewing a female tube in transrerso boo- 
tion, x 300. • • 

„ 7. Adeniform Jissno of lower surface of tho prothallus containing 
“hedgehog” colls in its meshes, x 300. 

„ 8. One of the “^odgehog ” cells more carefully drawn, x 600. 
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IX.— Notes on Indian Rhynchota, No. 3.— By E. T. Atkinson, B. A. 

[Received Jane 15th;—Read July 1st, 1885.] 

[The notes are taken as far as possible from tho original descrip- 
tions, most of which arc practically unprocurable by observers in India, 
or from StS.1, Signoret, Butler, or Distant &<jj*where these authors have 
redescribed a species : tho measurements of specimens not in the Indian 
Museum have been converted into millimetres from the rocorded mea¬ 
surements of the several authors.] 

The insects belonging to this section have Jbeen so little worked 
in India that the collector may feel sure of a rich harvest of new species. 
At the same time, we may take warning from the confusion in the w 
results of the investigations into the European forms how very necessary 
it is, from the similarity in appearance and small size of the .great 
majority of the species, to use the microscope more freely than has 
apparently hitherto been tho practice in ascertaining the generic charac¬ 
ters. We must wait somo time before we can usefully attempt to 
do moro than collect, compare, and fix the locality for the new forms of 
Membracidec and Jassidce which exist in such profusion in this country. 
In the meantime, those notes summarising what has been done in, as near 
a^ossible, the words of the authors, is a contribution to the work. 

Family' Membkacid2B, St&l. 

Snbfam. Memhracida , Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 83 (1866): Fieber, Rev. Mag. 
Zool. (3 s6r.) iii. p. 332 (1875). 

Subfamily jCJenteotina, Stal. 

Centrotida, Stal, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 83 : Ofvors, K. Y.-A. F6rh. p. 2801(1869): 
Centrotina , ibid. p. 727 (1870). f 

Scutellum distinct, producod backwards behind tho metanotum, 
very often sinuated at the apex and furnishefl with acute apical angles. 
The scutellum is wanting in Oxyrhacltis, which in Hem. Afric. iv. p. 84 
(1866) is placed by Stal in his subfamily Memhracida ( Membracina), 
and in Ofvors. Kong. Yet. Aka. Foih. p. 280 (1^69) in his subfamily 
Centrotida ( Centrotina ) : in Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 47 (1869), it is again 
transferred to Membracina. 

Genus Oxyehaciiis, Germar. 

Silbermann’s Rev. Ent. iii. p. 232 (1835) : Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 s4r.) iv. p. 

267 (1846) ; Stal, Hem. Afric. iv. p. 84 (1866) s Ofvers. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 280 (1869) * 

Fiober, Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 b6v.) iii. p. 333 <(1876). • 

* 

Head perpendicular,' frons % little elevated : thorax comuted 
above the lateral angles, horns three-cornered ; posterior process long, 
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narrow, broad at the base, gradually narrowed, threo-oornered, reaching 
the interior margin of the tegmina ; beneath, posteriorly compressly- 
amplified, furnished with a ridge continued throughout the entire thorax: 
tegmina with five oblong, apical areas ; wings with three apical areas : 
sides of the pro- and meso-st^bhium armed with a small lobe or tooth : 
tibia) dilated (Stil). 

1. Oxyrhaotiis T/.RAND 1 TS, Fabricius. 

Membraeis tarandm, Fabr., Ent. Rysfc. Suppfc. p. 514 (1798). 

Centrotus tarcmdus , Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 19 (1803). 

Oxyrhachis tarandus, tfermar, in Silbermann’s Rov. Ent. iii. p. 232 (1835) : 
Bnrmeister, Handb. Ent. ii. (i.) p. 133 (1835) : Anjyot and Sorvillo, Hist. Nat. Ins. 

. Hem. p. 586 (1843) : Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 s<5r.) iv. p. 268 (1846), t. 4. f. 13 : 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 503 (1851) : Stal, Horn. Afric. iv. p. 84 (1866) : Hem. 
Fabr, ii. p. 47 (I860) : Fiebor, Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 s6r.) iv. p. 12 (1876). 

Body obscure, dorsum fuscous; pronotum with tyo comprossed 
horns, arched, obtuse, posteriorly subulate, longer than the abdomen; 
tegmina hyaline, veins fuscous: wings white; feet ferruginous (Fabr.). 
Long 7-8 ; breadth of pronotum, 3 millims*. 

S . Brown-red ; ¥, reddish-yellow or russet; vertex usually russet, 
sometimes brownish, with two small callosities prolonged to the ocelli, 
the angles straight: head, or towards tb.8 base ohly, black : the prono- 
tnm with a red or russet-yellow modian ridge running from the anterior 
margin, little defined, to the space between the lateral protuberances, 
thence defined and prolonged throughout the entire posterior process: 
lateral protuberances of the pronotum turning outwards and backwards 
and sometimes slightly upwards, a little compressed, varying in size, 
tip acute or obtuse: the posterior process reaching to or extending 
beyond the apex of the tegmina by about the fourth of its length, 
more or less recurved towards the apex, narrowly lanceolate in its pos¬ 
terior half with & median kc*d on tho gides, its lower odge finely ser¬ 
rated : feet with sunken dots, ciliated and setiferous : tegmina sordid 
hyaline, the two corneous patches at the base and tho veins, russet-yel¬ 
low (or fuscous-ferruginous) : abdoiften in the $, black ; all the feot 
and the venter in the $, russet-yellow or reddish. Genitalia in the it, 
seen from above, transversely semioral ; seen from the side, trapezoidal, 
briefly truncatod behind and directed obliquely towards the base, and 
forwards in a weak arch : anal styli yellow, projecting on the sides, 
widened almost into a lozenge-shape, on a short narrow pedicel: anal 
tube short, cylindrical, brown : genital plates placed one opposite the 
other, brown, gradually contracted together behind ; their tip spatuli- 
forrn, rounded and relieved: body whitish pubescent. 

11 
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5 . Last ventral arch obtusely emarginate : lateral plates (game) 
broad, oval, acuminate behind; vagina ( tariere ) straight, a little longer 
than the game; anal tube cylindrical, extending beyond the tariere: 
abdomen russet yellow (Fieb., Stal.). 

Reported from S. France, Egypt, Abyssinia, Senegal, Bengal. The 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from Cabutta. 

r 

2 . Oxykhachis unioolob, Walker. 

Oxyrhachis unicolor, Walkor, List Hon*. B. M. ii. p, 609 (1861). 

Piccous, densely fulvous pilose : head and pronotum thickly punc¬ 
tured : head transverse, not much broader than long, flat, slightly con¬ 
vex along the posterior margin, truncated in front, a little narrower than 
tho pronotum between the shoulders, the pronotum ridged, rather low? 
rising vertically from the head, shoulders rounded, not prominent; horns 
above conical, prismatic, inclined forward, ascending, slightly diverging, 
their length equal to rather less than twice the breadth of tho pronotum 
between them : posterior process ridged, reaching well beyond the tip of 
the abdomen, very slightly tapering from the base to tho tip which is 
acute; very slightly undulating along tho ridge ; legs forruginous ; 
fomora black; tibia) dilated : tegmina almost 'without colour, long, nar¬ 
row, lanceolate, punctured, ferruginous and partly tawny at tho base; veins 
ferruginous, stout: wings colourless ( Walker). Body long, 6 : wings, 
14|-15 miHims. 

3. Oxtehachts RUDIS, Walker. 

Oxyrhachis rudis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 609 (1851). 

Ferruginous : head piceous; transverso, flat, finely punctured, trun¬ 
cated and with a ferruginous spot on each side in front; not much broad¬ 
er tlian long, a little narrower than the pronotum between the shoulders j 
pronotum itself very roughly punctured, slightly ridged, rising vertically 
from tho head, with the shoulders rounded not prominent; horns above 
very broad, conical, diverging, almost horizontal, slightly curved, disc of 
the inner side slightly concave towards tho base ; posterior side loss than 
half tho breadth of any other : posterior process keeled or ridged, extend¬ 
ing woll beyond the tip of tho abdomen, tapering and slightly declining 
from tho base to the middle where it is deepened and keeled beneath 
and from thence to the tip is sox’rated beneath and Blightly inclined 
upwards: tibiee dilated; tegmina and wings colourless: tegmina narrow, 
lanceolato, with a small pale brown spot on the angle of the posterior 
border; veins thick, ferruginous; three discoidal areolas (Walker). Body- 
long, 6-7 : wings, 13-14|- millims. 

Roported from India. 
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4. Oxyrhachis subjecta, Walker. 

Owyrhachia subjecta, Walker, List Qom. B. M. ii. p. 504 (1861). 

Smaller than 0 . tarandus , the dorsal horns shorter in proportion and 
less diverging, posterior process more inclined upwards and not serrated 
beneath. Black with a wlaifo pubescence : head transvorso, subquadrate, 
flat, slightly impressed, fiiuly punctured, not much broader than long, a 
littlo narrower than tho pronotum, truncated and ferruginous in front : 
pronotum somewhat elevated in front, rather roughly punctured, rising 
almost vertically from the head with a ferruginous keel or ridge: shoulders 
of pronotum rounded,.not prominent : horns above very broad, prisma¬ 
tic, conical, diverging, ascending, hardly curved downwards : posterior* 
..side much the shortest of all the sides ; length of the horns rath^p less 
than the breadth of the pronotum between them: posterior process 
mostly ferruginous, reaching well beyond tho tip of tho abdomen, 
inclinod upwards, and ridged bonoath, but not serrated fijoin tho middle 
to the tip: pectus and abddmen whitish pubescent : legs red; tibioa 
dilated : wings colourless : tegmina tawny, punctured at the base and 
with a brown spot on tho angle of the posterior border ; veins stout, 
ferruginous, four discoidal aveolas ( WaUcor) . Body long 0; wings, Ilf 
millims. 

Reported from India. * 1 

Tn 0 . tarandus, tho pronotum is elevated in front, the posterior pro¬ 
cess is ridged and also serrated beneath, tho length of the horns is rather 
more than twice the breadth of the pronotum between them, and tliore 
are four discoidal areas : in 0. subjecta, the posterior process is not ser¬ 
rated beneath and the length of the horns is rather less than the breadth 
of tho pronotum between them, otherwise as in 0 . tarandus : in 0 . uni* 
color, the pronotum is rather low iu front and the length of the horns is 
as in 0 . subjecta : in 0 . rudis,* tho posterior process is keeled and serrated 
but there are obly tlireo discoidal areas. 


Idfipcies of 'uncertain position. 

5. Mkmhimois foscata, Fabricius. 

Membracis funcut a, Fubr., SynL. Ithy tig. p. 9, (1803) j Fairmairo, A. S, E. F„ 
(2 ser.), iv. p. 247, (1846). 

Thorax foliaceous, rounded, fuscous; streak before the anterior 
margin and posterior band, white ( f'abr .). This species does not seem 
to have been rediscovered since it was ^described by Fabricius. Reported 
from India. 
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Germs Hypsauchenia, Germar. 

Silbor. Rev. Eat. iii. p. 231 (1835) : Am. & Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 535 
(1843) j Fairmniro, A. S. E. F. (2 s4r.) iv. p. 520 (1846) } St&l, Hem. Afric, iv. p. 
86 (1866) ; Ofvers. K. V.-A. F5rh. p. 280 (1869). 

Head almost triangular, trilobed at the extremity : prothorax a little 
shorter than tho tegmina, without lateral horns; produced upwards in a 
compressed horn which is usually curbed backwards and is bilobed at 
tho tip : posterior procoss unilobeftl^ slender, narrow at the base, nar¬ 
rower than the scute! lum : tegmina free, slightly emarginate, extending 
much beyond the apex of the abdomen, very obliquely truncated at the 
•apex, apical angle produced for some distance ; r tibiae simple. 

G. Hypsauchenia uncinata, St&l. 

Eypsauctienia uncinata, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 283 (1869). 

f 

Obscurely ferruginous, ocbraceous puboseent: dorsal horn of the 
pronotum bendmg a little forwards, posteriorly sublobate, acuminate and 
recurved at tho apex ; tegmina punctured before £ho middle, pellucid 
behind the middle. V, long, 8 f broad 2| millims. 

Reported from N. E. India : the Indian Museum possesses a speci¬ 
men (mutilated) from the Naga hills. 

Tho anterior horn is much shorter and differently formed from other 
species of this genus ; pronotum puuctulalc, furnished anteriorly with a 
compressed dorsal horn, somewhat shorter than the posterior process, 
bending a little forwards, posteriorly ronndly amplified a little above the 
middle, apex slendbr, acuminate and much recurved; posterior procoss 
somewhat olevated behind tlie middle : tegmina fairly densely reticulated 
behind tho middle (Stal). 

7. Hypsauchenia hardwickii, Kfirby. 

CentrntuH hardwickii, Kirby, lfrag. N. H. ii. p. i\, f. 5 b (1829). 

Hypaauchenia hardwickii, Fairnmijo, A. S. E. ,F. (2 sor.) iv. p. 620, t. 3, f. 20, 
21 (1846) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 081 (1851) j J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 183 (1867). 

Brownish black, sprinkled with short, deeunlbent, inconspicuous 
hairs ; logs (except the femora) paler than the Jtesfc of the body : prono¬ 
tum minutely puucturod, elevated above the head into a recurved quad¬ 
rangular horn and terminating in a fork resembling a pair of concavo- 
convex, pedunculated, pointed leaves ; scutellum (posterior process) of the 
length of the body, punctured, acute and elevated into a rounded lobe, 
near the apex : tegmina naked, punctured, veined longitudinally (Kirby). 
Body long, 7-9 millims. « 

Reported from Nopal: the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim and Assam. 
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The Hypsauchenia ballista of Germar (Silb. Rev. Ent. iii. p. 231. 
1835) nee Am. & Serv. (Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 535, t. 9, f. 5, 1843) is 
referred to H. hardwickii by Fairmaire ( l . o. p. 520) and Am. & Serv.'s 
species JET. balista is referred to the genus Sphongophorus from Mexioo 
(Z. e. p. 261). 8. balista, Am. and Serv., differs from H. ballista , Germar, 
in the posterior process q/fiding in an erect ensiform prolongation, which 
is wanting in hardmokii from India. 

Genus Lhptobelus, Stal. 

Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 86 (1866) s Ofvors. K. V.-A,, F5rh. p. 280 (1869), 

Frons without a*basal lateral lobo, gradually narrowed : sides of thp 
pectus unarmed: thorax with tho disc elevated, the elevated part famished 
on both sides with a slender horn, and posteriory with a slender process, 
well apart from tho body : scutellum elongate, longer than broad, gra¬ 
dually acuminated or much nai*rowed towards tho apex, and with the 
apex Blightly and narrowly obtusely or subsinuatoly truncated : exterior 
diseoidal area of # tegmina pctiolated: wings with four apical areas: 
tibiae very raroly dilated (St&l). , 

8 . Leitobelu# dama, Gormar. 

Cmtrotus dama, Germar, Silbormann’s Rev. Ent. iii. p. 258 (1835) : Fairmaire, 
A. S. E. F. (2 ser.) iv. p. 510 (1846), t. 3, f. *4 : Walker, List Horn. 11. M. ii. p. 602 
(1851). 

Leptobclus dama-, StS.1, Berlin Ent. Zeitsoh. p. 386 (1866) : Ofvers. K. Y.-A. 
Forh. p. 284 (1869). 

Black: thorax, posteriorly, with white seales; furnished with a 
short slender process on the dorsum anteriorly, turning upwards, armed 
at the apex on both sides with a spine which is produced outwards, and 
indexed at the apc£x : scutellum elongated, spinosc, white at tho base : 
exterior diseoidal area of oorium petiolated (Jr'airw.). Body long, 9 
millims. * # 

Reported from India: the Indian Museum possesses a spocimen 
from the Khasiya hills. 

9. <Leptobelus Iiazella, Fairmaire. 

Centrotus gaxella, Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 scr.) iv. p. 510 (1846) : Walker, 
LiB^Hom. B. M. ii. p. 602 (1851). 

Leptobelus gaxella, Stal, Berlin Ent. Zeitschr. z. p. 886 (1866) : Ofvers, K. Y.-A. 
Ffirh. p. 284 (1869). 

Cerulean black, thorax elevated in the middle, the elevated part 
trispinose, spines not infloxed, posteriorly not scaly with white. Oiosely 
allied to L. dama, from which it differs by its smaller size, the lateral 
spines shorter proportionately and slightly turned up: the profchorax is of 
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a bluish black without a whito patch posteriorly ; the souteUum is elon¬ 
gated, white at the base : the tegmina are transparent, more yellow, 
black at the base; exterior discoidal area of corium, petiolated. Body 
long 8 millims. 

Roported from India. % 

10. LtfPTOBELUK PALLIPESj Stal. 

c " 

Leptobelus pallipes, Stal, Ofvors. K. Y.-A.Forli. p. 284 (1869). 

Black, distinctly pnnctulate : thorax anteriorly without a dorsal pro¬ 
cess : sides of thorax and pectus, also base of scutellum, densely ochre- 
ous-sericoous : tegmina sordidly vinaccous, base of clavus and entire 
costal area and radial aroa at‘the base and outwards beyond the middle, 
black, punctured: lateral*horns of pronotum, slender, moderate, gradually < 
acuminated, straight, turning outwards, above unicarinate, beneath bica- 
rinate; posterior process sliglxtly curved towards the base, thence straight, 
distant from tho coutollum : exterior discoidal area of corium petiolated ; 
feet yollow-ferruginous. ? body long 5-5| : breadth, 2 millims. 

Reported from India. * f 

Vory like L. eurvispinus, StSl, (Oeylon), latoral horns of thorax 
shorter, more slender, turning outwards j very little upwards ; posterior 
process not reaching tho apex of the scutellum and the frons narrrowor 
at tho apex (St&l). 

11. Leptobelus varius, Walker. 

Ccntrotus varius , Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 162 (1858). 

Leptobelus varius, Stal, Ofvers. K. Y.-A. F5rU. p. 285 (1869). 

i 

Black, minutely punctured : head somewhat excavated between the 
eyes; pronotum keeled, unarmed on each side, with a smooth shining 
spot on each side in front, shoulders somewhat acute : posterior process 
slender, acute, undulating, testaceous in tho middle, not extending 
beyond the tip of the abdomen -. legs piceous :« knees, tarsi and tips of 
the tihiro tawny : tegmina puncture^ towards the base, with various 
vitreous marks hindward, and with a largo vitreous patch near the tip of 
' tho costa {Walker.') Body long 4} : ‘exp. tog. 8 g*millims. 

Reported from Burma. 

The species of this genus appear to be distributed as follows:— 

A. Thorax furnished on the dorsum anteriorly with a short, slender 

process turning upwards and armed at tho apex on both sides with a 
spine produced outwards, exterior discoidal area of corium petiolate: L. 
damcf, L? gazclla . * 

B. Thorax anteriorly* without the dorsal process, either cornuted 
or ridged above the lateral angles. 
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. B. «. Posterior prooess of thorax distinctly curved towards the 
base : exterior discoidal area of coritun petiolate : L. cwrviqpinns, L» 
pattipes. 

B. 6. Posterior prooess of thorax straight, subundate, reaching 
the apical part of tho scute Hum, discoidal area of corium sessile, gradually 
much narrowed towards/ho base : L. variim , L. auriculatus, (St&l). 

12. Leptobelus scutellaris, Fabrieius. 

Centrotus seutellaris, Fabr., Syst. fthyng. p. 19 (1803) : G-ormar, Silb. Rev. Ent. 
in. p. 237 (1835): Fairmairo, A. S. E. F. (2 ser.) iv. p. 510 (1815) : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. ii. p, G02 (1851). 

St&l, in index to Hera. Fabr. (ii. p? 115), places a query after this 
species; and all that seems to bo known is .that it is reported from 
India. 

• 13. Leptobelus paijia, Fairmairo. 

Centrotus paria, Fairmairo, S. E. F. (2 Bel'.) iv. p. 6JU : (1846) : Walkor, 
List Horn. B. M. ii. p. G09 (1851). 

Ferruginous : eyes projecting : horns a little divaricate, slender, 
acute, compressed : posterior process very slender, bordered on each 
side by tho scntellum which is broad and white, as long as the abdomen : 
sides of tho pectus whiter feet yellowish: tegmina transparent ( Fairm .) 
Long G millims. . 

Reported from India. 

GrCUUS XlPIIOPACUS, St&l. 

Hem. Afrio. iv. p. 87, 91 (1866) ; Ofvess. K. Y.-A. Ftirh. p. 281 (1869). 

Frons prominulous below in tho shape of a tubercle; thorax cornu ted 
aboYO the lateral angles; posterior process much distant from the 
scutellnm and abdomen, much curved from the base or genieulated near 
the base ; beneath, armed with small spines, at least towards tho base, 
not dilated in tho middle beneath; tegmina with, five apical and two 
discoidal areas, none of which are petiolatod: wings with four apical 

areas: tibioo simple or very slightly dilated (Stal). 

• 5 

14. XiPHOPiEUS PiLOSUS, Walker. 

Centrotus pilosus, Walkor, List Horn. B. M. ii. p?606 (1851). 

* Xiphopceus pilosus, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Ftirh. p. 285 (I860). 

Ferruginous, very thickly clothed with sordid white down: head 
punctured, short, transversely subfusiform, a little narrower than tho 
thorax, with a metallic lustre in *front, nearly twice as broad aeTlong; 
face small: thorax punctured, deep # in front*partly black, rising almost 
vertically from tho head, slightly ridged, shoulders obtusely angular, 
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somewhat prominent: horns above rather long, broad, irregularly pris¬ 
matic, slightly diverging and inclined forwards; tips more diverging, 
almost trifurcate, slightly amplified ; inner side and outer side much 
broader than the hinder side, angles slightly serrated; of the three 
forks or angles at the tip, the fore one i^ slightly obtuse, the mid¬ 
dle one acute, and the hind one rectangular; hind horn stout and 
vertical for a short space from the base, then'forming a right angle and 
extending backward much beyond the tip of the abdomen ; hind part 
tawny, slender, tapering, very slightly undulating, with an acute black 
tip: pectus and abdomen piceous : legs tawny : a brown spot on the hind 
single of eachtegmen: voins tawny, bore and thore, brown (Walker). 
Body long 4J : exp. teg. millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

Genus Acanthophyes, Stal. 

Hem. Afrie. iv p. 87, 89 (18GG) ; Ofvore. K. V.-A. p. 281 (1869). 

Thorax much elevated between the lateral anglos, very often cornuted 
abovo tho same angles ; posterior process distant from the scutellum, 
bisinuate beneath, more or less amplified or lobed in the middle, between 
the sinus, with the amplified part reaching the dorsum of the abdo¬ 
men or the apex of the scutellur^ : tegmina with five apical, two discoi- 
dal areas : wings with four apical areas : tibiro simple (Stal). 

15. Acanthophyes capra, Fabricius. 

Membracis rapret, Fabr., Ent. Syst. Suppt. p. 514 (1798). 

Ccntrotus capra, Fabr., Syst. Bhyng.,p. 20 (1803). 

Acanthophyes capra, Stal, Hem. Fabr. ii. p. SO (1869). 

Body altogether fuscous, immaculate : horns of thorax, large, thick, 
obtuse ; thorax posteriorly shgrt, emarginate : tegmina fuscous (Fabr.). 
Ferruginous black or ferruginons, remotely flavescent-grey-gericeous, two 
small basal spots on scutollum and Sides of pectus very densely sericeous : 
lateral horns of thorax depressed, truncated, bicarinate above. 9 : long 
with tegmina ; thorax broad, 3 ; exp. thoracic horns, 4| millims. 

Head between the eyes a little shorter than broad, boneath the eyes 
abruptly very much narrowed; frons gradually slightly *narrowed, sub¬ 
truncate, freely produced downwards for a distance: thorax punctured, 
armed on both sides anteriorly above the lateral angles with a depressed 
horn, very slightly narrowed towards the apex, truncated at the apex, 
bicarinatp above and below ; anterior apical angle of the horns round, 
posterior somewhat acute; posterior process distinctly carinate, very 
broadly sinuated in the middle above, a little amplified beneath in the 
middle, reaching the apex of the scutellum, very slightly decurved 
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. towards the apex: tegmina fuscous-ferruginous or ferruginous-grey, 
punctured at the base (St&l). 

Reported from Tranquebar, India. 

Genus Leptocentrus, StSl. 

* 

Hem. Afrie. iv. p. 87, 90^1866) : Ofvere. K. Y.~£. F 8 rh. p. 281 (1869). 

Frons more or less prominulolla downwards : thorax cornuted above 
the lateral angles ; posterior process* slender, three-cornered, acute, emit¬ 
ted a little before the posterior margin of the thorax, altogether distant 
from scutellum and abdomen, not unless posteriorly touching the inte¬ 
rior margin of the tegmina, not sinuatod beneath nor amplified in thq 
middle: scutellum emarginate at the apex* moderate : tegmina with five 
apical, two discoidal areas, none of them petiolated: wings with four 
apical areas : tibiae simple. 

16. Leptocentrus tatjros, Fabricius., 

•Membracis fauras^Fabr., Syst. Ent. p. 676 (1776) : Speo. Ins. ii. p. 817 (1781) : 
Mant. Ins. ii. p. 244 (1787) : Ent. Syst. iv. p. 14/1794) 5 Olivier, Euo. Moth. vii. p. 
665 (1792). 

Membracis rupicapra, Fabr., Ent. Syst. Snppt. p. 614 (1798). 

Centrotus rupicapra, Fabr,, Syst. Rhyng. p. 18 (1803). 

Centrotus taurus, Fabr., Syst. Bhyng. p. 20' (1863); Germar, Mag. iv. p. 32 
(1821) j Silb. Rev. Ent. iii. p. 257 (1835) : Fairmairo, A. £3. E. F. (2 ser.) iv. p. 510 
(1846) ; Walkor, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 602 (1851) 5 ibid. Suppt. p. 158 (1858) } 
J. Linn. S. Zool. i. p. 93 (1856) j ibid. p. 163 (1857). 

Membracis tricornis,, Hardwicke, Zool. Journ. iv. p. 114, t. Snppt. 30, fig. c. d. f. 
(1828). 

Centrotus terminalis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 604 (1851). 

Centrotus vicarius, Walker, 1. c. p. 605 (1851). 

Leptocentrus taurus, St&l, Ofvors. K. V.-A.«Forh. p. 491 (1862 ); Berlin Ent. 
Zeitsoh. x. p. 886 (1866) : Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 60 (11JG9). 

Fairmairo* makes M. tricornis , ILjrdwicke, a synonym for L. taurus, 
Fabr., to which Walkqp adds his own G. vicarius and 0. terminalis , and 
Stfil adds G. rupicapra, Fabr. 

Head fuscous, eyes castancous, la, white spot before the eyes : thorax 
fuscous with two stout horns, a little arched, produced posteriorly, fili- 
forx^: sides of pectus white : wings obscure : body fuscous (M. taurus , 
Fabr.). Body small, fuscous; thorax with three horns, the lateral 
thicker, obtuse or rather truncate, subdentate ; the intermediate, poste¬ 
rior, recurved: tegmina fuscous hyaline; wings whitish (A f. rupicapra, 
Fabr.). Fairmaire remarks that 0.4aurus is black with the stfu£ollum 
and sides of the poctus white and the tegmina with the costa fuscous. 
Hardwicke describes his M. tricomis as head, thorax, and body black ; 

12 
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fr 

wings ash-grey, longer and broader than the body, and incumbent: thorax 
three-horned, two of which are placed in front behind the eyes, about as 
long as tho thorax, strong, erect and curved outwards ; the third horn 
risos from the posterior margin of the thorax, extending in a gentle arch 
the whole length of tho body and tapering to {he apex. StSl notes that 
the type has the lateral margins and apical spin^ of the scutellum sordid 
whitish. Walker’s 0. termmalis is thus described: “ Black, clothed with 
tawny hairs ; head and pronotum roughly punctured: head convex very 
short, transversely subfusiform, a little narrower than the pronotum, 
undulating along the hind border, retuse in front, on each side of 
the faco whose hind bordor is semicircular and occupies much less than 
half the length of the face ; clypous prominent, retuse: pronotum thick 
in front rising vertically above the head, indistinctly .ridged ; shoulders 
very obtusely angular, not prominent; above them are two long, stout, 
prismatic, diverging, acute horns which arc curved backwards, especially 
towards the tips their sides are slightly concave, their inner and outer 
sidos are of equal breadth, their hinder side is narrower ; behind them 
tho pronotum is armed with a long, slender, smooth, acute triangular 
horn which is slightly curved downwards and extends to tho tip of tho 
abdomen: abdomen above with hoary reflections: tibire pitchy ; hind 
tarsi tawny : wings very pale luricl; a narrow pale brown streak on the 
fore-border near the tip of each tegmen; two discoidal areolas ; veins 
tawny: wings colourless, veins black.” Body long 6-8 millims. 

Fairmairo notes that ho cannot separate from this species smaller 
ones of which the horns are very acuminate and hardly recurved, and 
others in which the horns arc rolipvod and oblique. M. vicarins, Wal¬ 
ker, is one of thoso in which the hfbrns arc short. 

Reported from India: tho Indian Musoum possesses specimens from 
Calcutta, Sikkim. 

I f 

17. Lbptocentrus reponens, Walker. 

«* 

Cen trot us reponens, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 60411851) : J. L. S. Zool. x. 
p. 183, (1867). 

Centrotm antilope, St&l, Prog. Bug. Rosa, Ins. p. 284 £1859). 

Leptocentrus antilope , St&l, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 727 (1870). 

Fuscous ferruginous : rudely punctured, sparingly covered with 
whitish down, head and thorax antoriorly more densely clothed ; thorax 
anteriorly subreclinately sloped, armed on both sides with a horn, 
strong, long; produced somewhat upwards, recurved towards the apex, 
three-cornered ; posterior process fcyun its base distant from the abdo¬ 
men, somewhat curved aj the base, thence straight, equally thick, 
extending somewhat beyond the apbx of the abdomen, three cornered 
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with a high median ridge: tegmina weakly fnseesoent-hyaline, veins 
fuscous. Size almost the same as that of L. tanrus, hat differs in 
being longer, proportionately narrower, anterior horns longer, more pro¬ 
duced upwards, scutellum conoolorous (St&l). Body long 9: broad 
5 millims. ♦ 

Reported from NeW Guinea, Timor, Philippines, Ceylon, India : 
the Indian Museum possesses specimens from Calcutta. 

* 18. LfirrocENTKifti SUDST1TUTU8, Walker. 

Gentrotus substitutus, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 605 (1881). 

In structure liko the preceding : horns of thorax short as in var. vicm- 
rius, Walker, of L. taunts ; pectus with a thick patch of pale yellow down 
on each side in front; legs black ; tarsi pitchy f hind tarsi tawny; wings 
black ; tips colourloss ; veins tawny. Body long Gy : wings long 1‘2| 
millims. ( Walker). 

Reported from N. Bengal. # 

* Genus Centbotyi’US, St&l. 

Horn. Afric. iv. p. 88 (1806) : Ofvcrs*K. V.-A. Forh. p. 281 (I860). 

Pro ns gradually narrowed from the base, without a lobe on both 
sides at the base: posterior process dfc thorn* not sinuated on each side 
from the base to the scutellum, never distant from the scutellum, gra¬ 
dually narrowed, covering the whole or almost the whole of the scutel¬ 
lum ; dorsum of thorax distinctly keeled, the koel not (or very obsoletely) 
continued forward through the thorax, which instead of a keel has a some¬ 
what smooth line : sides of scutellum not prominulous, scutellum not or 
only a little, seldom twice, as broad as tho base of the posterior process 
of the thorax : tegmina with five entire, oblong, apical areas; costal area 
punctured at the base, costal and radial areas abbreviated at the same 

distance or almost so from the base (Stal). 

• • 

19, Gextbotti'OS flkxuosiis, Fabricius. 

Menibracis fiexuosa, Fabr., But. Syst-iv. p. 12 (1794). 

Centrotus flewuosus, Fabr., Syst. ithyug. p. 18 (1803) ; 1 airtnairo, A. S. it. F. 
(2 stir.) iv. p. 616 (1846) : Walker List Horn. J8. M. ii. p. 611 (1851). 

ffentrotun anchorage, tfuurin, Icon, itftguo Auim. t. 59, f. 4 (1829-43). 

Cewtrotypus fle.vuouuii, Stal, Horn. Fabr. ii. p. 61 (1869) : Ofvcrs. K. V.-A. 
peril, p. 286 (1869). 

Thorax punctured, ccerulean ; with a stout horn on both sides, flat, 
acute, black, a little flexuose, poStoriorly produced in a spine, 18’ngor 
than the abdomen: wings black, a sppt on the? slender margin wliitish : 
body black (M. jlemtosa , Fabr.). 
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Ccerulean black : lateral horns of thorax long, somewhat recurved,. 
scarcely turning upwards, above unicarinate, hardly broader than the 
median part of the posterior process, acute : tegmina subvinaceous, 
ferruginous towards the apex, with the base and the broad costal limbus 
beyond the middle, blackish (StS,l) ?. Bod$’ long 10: breadth of prono- 
tum 3f : exp. horns of thorax 8| millims. V 

Reported from India : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim. • 

* 

20. Centrotypus assamensis, Fairmaire. 

f Centrotus assamensis, Fairmaire, A. S E. F. (2 e6r.) iv‘. p. 517 (1846). 

Centrotus costalis, Walker, Ins! Saunders. Horn. p. 27 (1858). 

Centrobypus assamensis, Sttl, Ofrers. K. V.-A. F5rli. p. 286 (1869): Distant,*- 
J. A. S. B. xlviii. (2), p. 38 (1879. 

Greenish black, blue on the horns: allied to 0. flexnos'us, Fabr. 
thoracic horns 'less dilated, ridged before and behind, more rolieved: 
tegmina yellow, pellucid, with the external margin blackish brown, a 
brown patch at the internal angle (Fairm.). Long 11 millims. 

Reported from Assam and Teqasserim ; the Indian Musoum pos¬ 
sesses specimens from the latter locality. 

21 . Centrotypus obesijs, Fairmaire. 

Centrotus obesus, Fairmuiro, A. S. E. F. (2 s&\) iv. p. 518 (1846) : Walker, List 
Horn. B. M. ii. p. 612 (1851) : Sta.1, Berlin Ent. Zeitsch. x. p. 386 (1866). 

Centrotus malleatar, Walker, List 1. c. p. 612 (1861), Java. 

Centrotus malleolus, Walker, List 1. c. p. 613 (1851), Java. 

Centrotus malleus, Walker, List l.„c. p. 613 (1851), Ceylon, 

Centrotypus obesus, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fftrh. p. 286 (1869). 

Coornloan-black, shining : prothorax tumid and rounded anteriorly 
and botweentlie shouldors (especially in 9), deeply punctured : horns 
conical, slightly projecting, almost horizontal ; posterior process, sinuat- 
ed, slender, slightly curved below at the tip, longer than the abdomen : 
Bcutellura white, short; basal half of tegmina of a transparent yellow, rest 
brown, external border blackish (Fairm.). Long, 8-10 Tm‘11j mBi 

Reported from Java, Ceylon, India. 

- Genus Coccosterphus, St&l. 

Hem. Fabr. ii. p. 51 (1869). 

Body small, obovate : head with the eyes equal in breadth tc 
the ‘anterior part of the thorax, With the eyes, deflexed, somewhat 
transverse, slightly indexed beneath the eyes, frons a little eleva- 
ted, not freely prominent, with the apical margin a little prominu- 
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loros : ofcelli twine as distant from each other as from the eyes: 
thorax moderately convex, unarmed on both sides anteriorly, gra¬ 
dually narrowed behind the slightly prominulous lateral angles and 
gradually passing into the posterior* process; the posterior process 
entire on both sides at th# base, not sinuated, gradually acuminated, 
straight, slightly deflexe^ at the apex, equalling the apex of clavus, 
somewhat highly ridged, much depressed in the middle. No complete 
soutellum: mesonotum famished on*botb sides at the apex with a spinule 
turning backwards. Tcgmina short, not extending beyond the , apex of 
the abdomen, gradually somewhat amplified towards the apex which is 
obliquely roundod, opaque and coriaceous at the base j exterior vein of 
clavus united with the commissure at sonfo distance beyond the middle; 
corium emitting the ulnar and radial veins from the base, ulnar vein 
somewhat forked before the middle of the corium, two discoidal areolas 
or, if the areola behind the fork of the ulnar vein be included, three; 
the exterior discoidal aroolg, stylated, stylus separating the interior 
(or intermediate) discoidal areola from tho first apical aroa, five apical 
areas. Wings with threo apical areolas^ Feet moderate, tibise prisma¬ 
tic, anterior a little depressed: anterior trochanters unarmed within. 

A curious genus allied to Oargara , Stal; but very distinct in having 
the thorax behind the lateral angles gr/»,dually ( passing into the posterior 
process which has no sinus at the base ; there is no produced complete 
scutellum, but the mesonotum is armed at the apex with two very distant 
spines (Stal). 

22. Coocosterphus minutus, Fabricius. 

Membracia minuta, Fabricius, Ent, Sys£ ^uppl. p. 514 (1798). 

Centrotm minutus , Fabricius, Syst. lthyng. p. 22 (1803). 

Bcaphula (?) minuift, Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 scr.) iv. p. 495 (1840) j Walker, 
List Horn. B. M ii. p. 689 (1851). 

Coccosterphua minutus, Stal‘Hem. Fabr. ii. p."51 (1809). 

Minute : liead and thbrax black, scabrous with elevated dots: tho¬ 
rax subunarmed, produced posteriorly, attenuated, a littlo elevated before 
the apex, as long as tho abdomen : togmina obscuroly whitish, somewhat 
spotted fuscous, black tit the baso ; * wings shorter, hyaline : body black 
{Fair.). Black, flavescont-greyish-soriceous: head, thorax and tegmina 
remotely sprinkled with somewhat large granules : thorax furnished with 
a riclge or keel, obsolete anteriorly, very elevated in the posterior pro¬ 
cess, in its medium depressed part interrupted: tegmina paloly greyish- 
flavescent, subpellucid, obsoletely dotted with white, veins hero ajid there 
infusoate, granules and almost third basal part, black ; black part punc¬ 
tured ; ulnar vein running through tjiis part greyish-flavescent (St&l). 

d . Body long 3£: broad 2 millims. 

Reported from E. India, Tranquebar. 
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Subfamily Darnina, StSl. 

Damida, Stal, Ofvere. K. V.-A. p. 656 (1867) ; p. 250 (1869). 

Genus Hemiptycha, Gcrmar (in part). 

Fairmairo, A. S. E. F. (2 s<$r.) iy. p. 812 (184G* : Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. F&rh. 
p. 557 ((1867), p. 250 (1869). y 

Thorax without an impression above the lateral angles, much eleva¬ 
ted anteriorly, furnished on both sides with a long horn, strong, curvod, 
acute, turning upwards, reaching with the lateral margins of the poste¬ 
rior process tho longitudinal voin of the elavus, covering part of the 
<apex of the elavus and narrow inteidor posterior' part of the corium, 
apical half or more very slightly de flexed; entire dorsum tectiform or 
compressly acuto, sinuatbd above beyond the middle, behind tho sinus' 
gradually decreasing in height, equal to or extending a little beyond 
tho apox of the tegmina ; head obtusely triangular : ocelli a little more 
distant from th<5 eyes than from each other. 

23. Hemiptycha crux, Linnoous. 

Cicada crux, Linn., Syat. Nat. (od. 1G) i. p. 435 (1758) : Mns. Lnd. Ulr. p. 154 
(1764). 

Hemiptycha crux, Stal, Berlin Enl. Zeitsch. », p. 389 (1866). 

Fuscous-testaccouo : thorax black, anteriorly obsolotely spinklod 
tostaceous, behind the lateral horns broadly marginod with yellow, 
this yellow margin narrowed backwards, extended beyond the middle of 
tho posterior produced part : tegmina fuscous. Thorax distinctly punc- 
tulate, furnished with a very strong and Jong horn above the lafcoral 
angles, compressed, turning outwards and moderately upwards, at the apex 
obliquely truncated, anteriorly rounded, at the apex posteriorly acumi¬ 
nate, slightly amplified to wands the tip; posterior produced part gradu¬ 
ally acuminatod, oxteuding a little beyond tho tip of the tegmina; apox 
itself very slightly recurved: dorsum seen from the side somewhat 
straight and with a distinct ridge, lateral margins straight (St&l). ?, 
body long 18 ; exp. horns of thorax 17 millims. 

Reported from India ( Linn .). 

Genus Scaphula, Fairmaire. 

A. 8. E. F. (2 sor.) iv. p. 494 (1840). 

Head triangular, rounded at the tip: eyes very broad, prominent , 
ocelli contiguous: prothorax smooth, sometimes elevatod, slightly 
rounded posteriorly : tegmina free, with posterior veins waved, one small 
discoidal; tho internal extromity sometimes slightly covorod by tho 
prothorax : posterior tarsi longer than the anterior (Fairm.). 
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24. Scaphula semiatra, Fairmaire. 

Scaphvla semiatra, Fairmaire, A. S. E. F. (2 ser.) iv. p. 494, t. iii. f. 18, 19 ; t. 
vii, f. 20 (1846) ; Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii. p. 689 (1851). 

Brownish black, shining^; prothorax somewhat elevated in tho mid¬ 
dle, germinated posteriorly, by a defined, roundod border; tegmina free, 
dnll black, posterior thircftransparent: abdomen boneath, anterior feet, 
kneos, and tarsi yellowish; posterior feet blackish ( [Fairm .) Body 
long 6 miHims. • 

Reported from Coromandel ? 

t Family Jassid^e, Stal. 

Jassida, StA), Horn. Afric. iv. p. 82 (18CC) ; Fioboi^ Kat. p. 8 (1872) j Rov. 
Mag. Zool. (3 sdr.) iii., pp. 837, 386, (1875). 

# 

Subfamily Paropina, Fiebor. 

Parnpida, Fiober, Kat. p. 7 (18f2) ; Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 sdr.) iii, p. 384 (1875) : 
Paropides, Sign. A. S. E< F. (6 ser.) ix, p. 47 (1879). 

Genus Signoretia, Stal. 

Frog. Eug. Rosa, p. 289 (1859). . 

r i 

Body elongate, subparallel : head with tho eyes broader than tho 
thorax, round in front, semilunated on tho vertex, subconcavc, furnished 
posteriorly with a high transvorse ridge; frons largo, convex, with a 
much elevated longitudinal ridge ; ocelli placed in a small excavation 
in the margin of tho base of tho frons at the eyes : thorax shorter than 
broad, parallel, anteriorly somicireularly *roundod and producod between 
tho eyes, rounded behind, posteriorly convex, anteriorly somicircalarly 
depressed, whore it is furnished with two ridges before tho apex, lying 
close to each other: scutellum small, triangular : tegmina longer 
than tho abdomen with the •longitudinsj veins towards the apex,' once 
joined by tho transverse nervures, the intracostal longitudinal vein 
forked behind tho middle : feet moderate, posterior tibim tlireo-eomcrod, 
angles remotely spiuose* Allied to Varopia : ocelli nearer the eyes, frons 
.eonvox, ridged, thorax differing in shape, tho suctellum very small 
(Stay. 

25. Signoretia malaya, St&l. 

Thamnotettix malaya, Stal, Of vers. K. Y.-A. Forli. p. 192 (1856). 

Signoretia malaya, Stal, Freg. Eug. Rcma, p. 290, t. 4, f. 9, a. b. (1859). 

■* 

Virescent-whitish, densely and roughly punctured ; tegmina vtros- 
cent whitish hyaline; entire clavas, space between the costa and the 
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second longitudinal vein, also other veins on both sides, fairly roughly 
punctured (St&l). Long 7; broad, 1£ millims. 

Reported from Malacca, Tenasserim (F). 


Subfamily Ledrina, StSl. 4 

Ledrina, St&l, Ofvers. K. V.-A. F8rh. p. 781 (1§70) : Scarida, Fieber, Kat. r p. 7, 
(1872) ; Rev. Mag. Zool. (3 b6t.J, iii, p. 386, (1876). 


26. Ledra ser^olata, Fabricius. 

Ledra serrulata , Fabr., Syst. Rhyng. p. 24 (1803) : St&l, Hem. Fabr. ii, p. 68, 
(1809). 

• Greyish or flavoscent-groyish: body beneath add feet weakly testace¬ 
ous flavescent or testaceous whitish: tegmina greyish pellucid behind the 
middle, near the base with a pallescent, broad, obsolete band; wings"’ 
sordidly hyaline : the dorsum of the abdomon flavescent-sanguineous : 
thorax elevatod posteriorly and furnished on both sides with a lobe, 
erect, produced forwards, crenulated posteriorly on tho margin. Some¬ 
times with two interrupted bands on tho inferior part of the head and 
certain median marks on tho.thorax, black (Stal). 2 Body long, 18 ; 
broad 5 millims. Staturo of L. aurita , Linn. (Britain) head more 
roundly produced, lobes of thorax longer. Head somewhat shorter than 
tho thorax, gradually distinctly amplified through a short space before 
the eyes, thenco abruptly angulatod and anteriorly much rounded, the 
ocellar tract impressed, the impressed part amplified forwards and 
gradually merging in tho anterior disc, anteocular part romotely sprinkled 
with distinct granules. Lateral margins of thorax parallel at the apex, 
thence somewhat divergent backwards, two parallel ridges behind tho 
middle anteriorly slightly divergent, obtuse, minutely tuberculate, and 
towards the sides a lobiform crest, very high, slightly bending forwards, 
remotely granulate, posteriorly crenulate. f Scutollum gradually trans¬ 
versely depressed towards the middle, before the middle gprinkled with 
granules towards the sides, posteiiorly much'elevated, the olevated part 
posteriorly black and granulate. Tegmina gradually slightly amplified 
beyond the middle, thence rounded outwards : almost entire clavus and 
corium towards the base punctured and sprinkled with granules at 
intervals, veins here and there infuscate. Tibiea above sparingly gra¬ 
nulate. 

Reported from Malacca, Tranquebar. 


87. Ledra mutica, Fabricius. 

Lidra mutica, Fabricius, Syst. Rhyng..p. 26, (1803) : Stal, Horn. Fabr. ii, p. 59, 
(1869). 

Ledra fomicata, Walker, List Horn. L. M. iii, p. 816, (1861). 

Ledra carinata, Walker, List 1. e. p. 815, (1851). 
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Greyish mingled with fuscous or weak ferruginous and granulated, 
beneath palely sordid flavescent: head and thorax equal in length, the 
head obtusely angulated at the apox, the thorax posteriorly quadricari¬ 
nate : dorsum of abdomen weakly sanguineous : ciavus sometimes marked 
anteriorly with a large pal<* spot : wings sordid hyaline, sanguineous at 
the base. 2, body long.-18 ; broad 4f millions. 

Allied to L. dilatata , Walker, but narrower, head longer. Hoad 
very obtusely teotiform, much produced, furnished with a median wrin¬ 
kle, running through it, and posteriorly with four longitudinal wrinkles, 
the exterior a little oblique ; somewhat roundly amplified before the eyes, 
thence gradually obtusely angulated towards tlio apex, gradually vmy 
obtusely roundly-narrowed, sprinkled witli granules and small tubercles. 
Thorax hardly narrowed forwards, subsinuato before the middlo on both 
sides, behind the middlo gradually elevated backwards, remotely sprin¬ 
kled* with granules, posteriorly furnished with four parallel ridges. 
Scutellum with the apical pa\jt much elevated and longitudinally birugnse, 
the wrinkles (rugie) granulated. Tegmiua gradually a little amplified 
beyond the middle, thence rounded externally, behind the middle more 
pellucid, towards the base sprinkled at intervals wit h granules, greyish, 
veins more obscure, horo and thero infuscate or palely ferruginous. 
Tibise abovo sprinkled with somo granules (Stal). 

Reported from Tranquebar, N. India, N. Bengal. 

28. Ledra dilatata, Walker. 

Ledra dilatata, Walker, List Ilom. B. M. iii, p. 811, (185J) : Stal, Of vers, K. V.- 
A. Forh. p. 495, (1862) ; Horn. Fubr. ii, p. fi9, (1869). 

Ledra scutellata, Walker, 1. c. p. 812, (1881). 

Ledra plana, Walker, 1. c. p. 812, (1851). 

Closely allied to L. in utica, Fabr. Testaceous, paler beneath : head 
and prothorax, with ferruginous tubercles :* head broader tlian. the thorax, 
very slightly arcuated, {anterior margin roundod, each side sortie what 
angulated, binder mai^in very slightly sinuate, weakly tricarirtato, tho 
lateral ridges short and oblique ; its length hardly half its breadth : thorax 
convox on the disc, fuirowed across* very slightly convex along tho ante¬ 
rior margin, with a pale baud on the disc, which has five slight ridges, 
tho middle one short: posterior margin concave in the middle, convox on 
each side : scutellum gibbous with two slight crests towards the tips : 
abdomen red above : tegmiua whitish, very convex along tho J'oro- 
borders towards the tips; veins pale ferruginous with a few piceous 
tubercles towards the base : wings odourless : t-ibiie with piceous #uhor¬ 
des, slightly widened and fringed [Walker^. Body long 10* : teg, 25 
millims. 

Reportod from E. India. 

13 
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29. Ledra dorsalis, Walker. 

Ledra dorsalis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 810, (1861) } St&I, Ofvers, K. V.« 
A. F6rh. p. 496, (1862). 

Eerruginous, tcstaceons beneath, head a little broader than the 
thorax: very slightly archod, rounded in iront, obtusely angular on 
each side, slightly sinuate on the posterior margin ; its length hardly 
half its breadth; three broad, low, rounded ridges on the vertex, the 
side pair oblique; face with tlirefe : black stripes corresponding to the 
ridges above : shield roughly punctured, slightly convex in front, very 
concave on the hind border, armed with six crests, outer pair irregular, 
horizontal, and oblique ; next pair vertical, very high, marked with black, 
convex above, perpendicular and forming right angles behind ; inner 
pair slight, interrupted" with two black dots on each towards the hind 
border, scutellum convex : abdominal appendages short: legs testaceous : 
tegmina ferruginous, tnbereulate, especially towards the base, almost 
colourless towards tlio tips: wings almost 1 colourless (Walker). Body 
long 21; teg. 37^ millims. 

Jlcportcd from Silhat. 

The following three species are of doubtful position :— 

30. Ledra punctata, Walker. 

Ledra ‘punctata , Walker, List Horn. B. M, iii, p. 824, (1851). 

• Testaceous, paler beneath : head and thorax broad, roughly punc¬ 
tured ; bend very short-conical, narrower than the thorax, not arched, 
linrdly ridged, very slightly eoneate along tho hind border, with irrogu- 
lar whitish reticulations; its length less than half its breadth ; face 
with a furrow along each side : shield green on the? disc, with irregular 
whitish reticulations in front and on each side, where it is slightly 
widened and angular : legs pale testaceous ; tegmina almost colourless, 
punctured from the base to tho tips, tinged with pale green and along 
tho borders with palo brown ; tips darker brown ;«* veins very few; wings 
White ( Walker) . Body long, 7f ; teg. millims. 

Reported from Malabar. 

31. Ledra lineata,* Walker. 

Ledra lineata, Walker, List Horn. J3. M. iii, p. 830 (1861). 

Stramineous, fusiform : head and thorax flat; head almost smooth, 
conigal,- almost as broad as tho thorax, not arched nor ridged, with a 
slight rim, hardly sinuate along the hind border ; its length less than 
its breadth ; faco flat on tho disc, with very oblique and indistinct 
strife on each Bide; shield minutely striated across ; scutellum with a 
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, slightly arched transverse sntnre near the tip : tcgmina whitish, semi¬ 
transparent ; veins bordered with a darker colour j wings colourless 
(Walker). Body long, 7} : teg. 10f millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

# 32. Ledra punctifera, Walker. 

Ledra punctifera. Walkor, List HomtB. M. Snppt. p. 219 (1838). - 

Greenish-testaceous (palo greQp*P when alivo) ; very minutely punc¬ 
tured, whitish testaceous beneath : head flat, short, conical, very slightly 
impressed,on each side above, and with a very slight lceol beneath : 
thorax with a very slight impression on each side : tcgmina with ramose 
( veins and with a black point in each disc towards the hind border: wings 
vitreous (Waller). Body long, 11-| : teg. 25 lnillims. 

JEteported from Darjeeling. 

Genu* Ledropsis, White, • 

A. M. N. n. xiv, p. 425 (1844). 

Head with its prolongation longer tlftm wide, parallel in front of tlio 
eyes, as wide as the thorax, then gradually curved to the tip, which is 
somewhat obtuse ; ocelli on the same lijno with the front of tlio eyos and 
rather more distant from each other than from tho eyes : eyes large but. 
not very prominent ; prolongation hollowed out beneath, with a spear- 
shaped elovated ridge running down the middle, the base of which, on 
tho face between the eyes, is hollowed out: antonnoa spring from a depres¬ 
sion in front of the eyes beneath, 3-jointed, the terminal joint ending in 
a longish bristle : thorax rounded in front, very deeply notched behind, 
the posterior angleg truricately rounded: togmina with many inclosed 
cells at the end, tlxe veins robust : body elongate, margined beneath : 
tibiae of posterior feet not dilated, serratod*behind (White). 

* • • 

33. Ledropkis oblioens, Walker. 

Ledra ohligenn, Walkor, List Horn. B. M. Suppt. p. 251 (18 ,j8), 

Ledropsis obligens, Sfc|l, Of vers. K. 1S.-A. Fork. p. 495 (1802). 

Reddish, very elongate-subfusiform, testaceous beneath: head convex, 
elongate-coni cal, much longer than broad ; under side concave, with a 
very broad border, the middle compartment lanceolate, black towards 
thb tip of the vertex: thorax convex : abdomen compressed, with a 
dorsal ridge : togmina tawny, reticulated ; veins very numerous with 
some whitish marks : wings greyisfr-vitroous ( Walker). Body lbng 121 j 
teg. 16*a' millims. 

Reported from India ? 
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Genus TrrmtiA, Stal. 

Ofvcrs. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 158 (1865) ; Hem. Afrie. iv. p. 102 (1866). 

Body large, oblong : head foliaeeous,elypoated, triangular, rounded at 
fclus apex, produced forwards and a little downwards, vertex flat; frons 
narrow, flat; face beneath tho eyes, abruptly much narrowod, thence 
gradually narrowed, margins very slightly amplified : eyes small: ocelli 
placed behind the middle of the vertex between the eyes, more distant 
from the eyes than from each other > thorax and vertex in the same 
plane, somewhat sloped, the former soxangnlar, angulatcly amplified on 
both sides, lateral margius acute, anterior margin straight,, posterior 
margin slightly sinuatod : srmtellum triangular; tegmina coriaceous, 
densely punctured, tectiform, reaching the apex of the abdomen, elavusi 
very broad in tho middle, corium triangular, obliquely or roundly trun¬ 
cated behind tho clavus; veins irregularly anastomosed toward? tho, 
apex, loss elevated : feet somewhat short: anterior coxae free ; last tibiae 
• remotely dentated above. Allied to Fetaldcephala, (Stal), 

34. Tttuhj \ planata, Fabricius. 

Mcmbracis pianola , Fabr., But. Syst. lv. p. 11 (1704). 

Ledra planata, Fabr., Syst. lthyuof. p. 25 (1803). 

Epiclincs planata, Am. & Scry., llist. Nat. las. Hem. p. 578 (1843); Walker, 
List Horn. JJ. M. iti. p. 831 (1851). 

Epiclincs hehen, Walkor, Ins. Saund. ITotn. p. 100 (1858). 

Peta loccphula planata^ Stal, Of vers. K. Y.-A. Forh. p. 501 (1862). 

Petalucephiiln vj'panm, Stal, Ofvors. 1. o. p. J58 (1865). 

Tituria planata, Stal, Horn. Fabr. ii. p. 59 (180!)). 

Clypeus flat, triangular, entirely vireseent, eyes oblong, fuscous : pro- 
notum smooth, flat, vireseent, produced on both sides in a flat point, 
strong, acute : tegmina vireseent, immaculate ; body vireseent (Fabr.). 
Olivaceous flaveseent turning into vireseent; abovo with the proste- 
thium densely and distinctly punctured ; head above finely and spar¬ 
ingly punctmed : costa sordidly flaveseent: apex- of the spines of the 
last libite fuscous ; head obtusely triangular, more than twice as broad 
as long ; thorax much dilated on both sidl-s, angles acute, the 
anterior margin of tho dilated part about one third longer than the pos¬ 
terior margin, the latter iufuscate ; the last ventral segment in the ? 
deeply' sinuated at the apex (Stal). 9, body 18 : breadth of pronotum 
10 millims. 

Reported from Malacca, India, Tenasserim. 

. ' r 

Subfamily Proconiina, Stal. 

Of vers. K, V.-A. Forh. p. 733 (1870). 
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Genus Tettigonia, H. GeofFroy (in part). 

Hist. Ins. p. 429 (17G4): Signoret, A. S. E. F. (2 sor.) i. p. 13 (1852). 

Signoret (in l. supra c.) reviows the history of tko group, first esta¬ 
blished by GeofFroy, in his work describing the insects found in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Paris, under the name Tettigonia. In 1794, Fabricius sepa¬ 
rated'the same group in Tiis Ent. Syst. (iv. p. 27) under the name Cicada, 
and in his Syst. Ithyn. (1803) formed from it the genera Jassus, Flata, 
and CLeins. In 1811, Latreillo re-established Tettigonia, and, in 1821, 
(Mag. Ent. iv.) Gormar roducod it by creating the genera Gypona , 
Cad-idea, and others.. In 1825, Lepelletier de St. Fargoau and Audinct- 
Sarvillo (Enc. Moth. x. p. GOO) formed tvv® divisions, Tettigonia for those 
in which the head is rounded beyond tho eyes n*pd Froconia for those in 
which tho head is conical. In 1829, Latreille (Regno Anim. 2nd od., 
ii, 25M) separated Ciceus from Froconia, and, in 1832, Do Laporto do 
Castelueau (A. S. E. F. i, p. 222) formed Germaria nnd^Rhaph idorh inns. 
In 1835, Burmcistor (Handb. ii, (i) p. 117) restored tho Tettigonia of 
Latreille and Get mar with four subdivisions, and, again in 1840, Blan¬ 
chard (Hist. Nat. Ins. iii) admits divisions only. In 1843, Amyot and 
Serville (Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 5G‘J) admit Tettigonia , Germ aria, Ciccus , 
Rhaphidorhinus, and Froconia, and ackl Anlacizes, IHestostemma, and 
Acopsis. In 1850, Spinel a (Tav. Sin. Modena) created Died roceph ala 
and Wolfella, and, in tho same year, Signoret created Diloboptcrus (Rov. 
Zool. (2 ser.) ii, p. 284). In 1851, Fitch formed Helochara for an. 
American species, and, in the same year, Walker created Propot as. 

In 1852-54, Signoret (A. S. E. 1£. (3 ser.) i-iii.) keeps one gdnus 
and five groups, and notices some 396 species thon rocorded from all parts 
of the world. Stalin 1869 (Hem. Fabr. ii, p. 59, note), includes the 
group in his subfamily Jassula and division ProcmUida, preserving Ger¬ 
m-aria, Ciccus, PiestustemiUaf Hhaphidorifinus, Froconia, and Tettigonia 
and adding a number of lias own genq^a. In 1870, Stal (Ofvers. 'K. V.- 
A. Forb. p. 733) raises tho group to tho dignity of a subfamily under 
tho name Proconiina. In 1884, Tascbonborg (Zeilseli. Nat. Wise. Halle, 
p. 431) sinks the genera and reviotVs the whole ns one germs with sub¬ 
divisions running so closely the one into the other as not to afford good 
generic characters. After examining the figures given by Signoret, this 
appears to mo to bo the most reasonable solution of tho difficulties con¬ 
nected with the arrangement of the insects belonging to this group, 
which now number nearly five hundred. 

35. Tettigonia seSicikculakis, Signoret. * 

Tettigonia semicircularis , Signoret, A.«S.E.F. (3*s6r.) i, p. 348,1.10, f. 5 (1853) 
Walkor, List B. M. Suppt. p. 219 (1858). 
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Hoad rotmdcd anteriorly, yellow, with two frontal bands united on 
the clypeus, white ; clypeus and rostrum black : two half moons united 
on the vertex, a median band and on each side two spots, black : prono- 
tum transverso with two bands, anterior one narrow and sinuatcd, poste¬ 
rior broad, uniting with the first, and ou each side betwoen them a 
transverso patch, black : scutellum with a semicircular band proceeding 
from tho base, black: tegmina fuscous, with a farinose, powdery sub¬ 
stance ; lateral margins transparent : abdomen black with the sides and 
border of the segments, yellow; exterior margin pale, bordered with 
black, anus white : feet yellow. Long 5-0 millims. 

«. Reported from Pondicherry. 

<* * 

30. Tjsttioosia pavo, Signoret. , 

Tettiyonia pavo, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (3 ser.) i, p. G75, t. 22, f. 4 (1853) : Wal¬ 
ker, List B. M. Suppt. p. 218 (1,858). 

Bluish-black : head rounded, above bluish-black, beneath yellow 
with the frons and vertex betwoen the eyes depressed : prothorax ante¬ 
riorly somewhat narrow, yellow, with five spots or patches, black, of 
which three are on tho anterior margin and two, corresponding to two 
on the base ot‘ the scutellum, are on tiie posterior margin : tegmina red, 
brown at tho tips and exhibiting two bluish circles formed of an easily 
romoveablo farinose powder, one of these circles is on the cubital disc 
near the sentellary angle and tho other is at tho tip, half in the red part 
of the togiucn and half in the brown tip : wings brownish : abdomen 
bluish-black with the margins of tho segments beneath, yellow : anal 
appendage as in T, ferrnr/inea: feet yellow. Long 15 millims. 

Reported from Bengal. 

37. Tkttjgoxia fukkuuixea, Fabrioius. 

Cicada ferruginea, Fabricius, Ent. Syst. iv, p. 32 (1794) ; Suppt. p. 218 (1798) ; 
Syst.. lthyng. p. G2 (1803). « v 

Prncania femiginea. Walker, Lint 11. M. iii, p. 783 (1851). 

Tettigmiin apiralis, Walker, List 1. c. p. 730, China. 

Tettiyonia c.onjinis, Wulkor, 1. c. p. 730,- China. 

Tettiyonia cuhlita, Walker, 1. e, p. 737, Java. 

Tetligonia gnnina, Walker, 1. c. p. 737, Jura. 

Tettiyonia obucura, Walker, 1. e. p. 738, E. India. 

Tettiyonia duplae, Walker, 1. o. p. 738, — ? 

Tettiyonia redact a, Walker, 1. c. p. 739, Hong Kong. 

Tettiyonia lonya, Wulkor, 1. o. p. 740, Philippines. 

Tettiyonia immac.ula.ta,, Walker, 1. c. p., 710, Quito ? 

Tettiyonia corifinie, Walker,^1. c. p. 745, — ? 

Tettiyonia ferruginea, Germar, Hog. Ent. iv. p. G9 (1821),: Signoret, Sev. Zool. 
p. 17G (1853); A. S. E. F. (3 ser.) i, p. 676, t. 22, f. 5 (1853) : Walker, List B. M. 
Suppt. p. 218 (1858). 
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Fabricxas describes this species thus :—“ Head, thorax and scutel- 
lum spotted with black ; tegmina red: wings white. Of median size; 
head glaucous, with band at the base of the rostrum* and dot on the 
frons and vertex, dull black: thorax sub-cinoi’oous with an anterior 
spot and two posterior epots^common to the scutollum, black: scutellnm 
conoolorous, with the twg common spots at ijie base and one towards the 
apex, dull black : tegmina ferruginous, a little lighter at the tips : body 
and wings black.” Signorot notes .that the form of the anal appendage 
in the 9 distinguishes this species.* This is very large, deeply emargin- 
ato, covering a great part of the vulvar plates, more or less round on 
the sides stnd in shape like two approximated lobes. Walker describe^ 
his different species as varying from tawny to red-lead colour, testace¬ 
ous, lutcous or orange : the tips of the tegmina are black, lurid or brown : 
posterior margins of abdominal segments and tip of abdomen, rod, 
tawny, lutcous or ferruginous, so that the form of the anal appendage in 
the 9 is the most stead}” character for distinguishing a species so variable 
in colour. Body long, 14-20 mil liras. 

The JTntliiiu Museum possesses specimens from Sumatra, Tenasserim, 
Arakan, Sikkim, and Assam. t 

38. TmmoxiA unimavjlata, Signorot. 

i 

Tatli'joniavnimai'niatn, Signorot, A. B. K. F. (3 scr. ii. p. 26 (1854): Stil, Of* 
vovs. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 734 (1870). • 

Tettiijvnia kinbergi, Stal, Frog. Eug. llesa, fas. p. 288 (1850). 

Whitish with yellow veins : head triangularly rounded in front 
with a black spot between the ocelli and on both sides, above the antennal 
margin, near the eyes : ocelli blackish* and placed in a deep groove : 
basal band on thorax produced subtviangularly in the middle and two 
basal spots on the scutellum, black: pronotum very convex in front, 
straight behind above tin? aeutellum, anteriorly transvcrsly furrowed : 
tegmina fuscous or yellow*white with.the stroaks a little brown, costal 
half, whitish hyalin^: abdomen and feot yellowish white; vertex im¬ 
pressed on both sides. Allied to T. albida, Walker, from which it differs 
in its smaller size, narrower head, aiiieriorly more or loss obtusely roundly- 
subangulated, in wanting the median black apical spot, in the thorax 
being more narrowed forwards, posteriorly a little broader than tho head, 
and especially by the cavities on each side in front of the eyes in which 
are inserted the ocelli (Siyn., StalJ $ Body long, 5 : broad, 1| millims. 

Reported from Philippines, Malaga, India. 

* 

39. Tkttiooxia Bella, Walkor. 

Tettignnia hello, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 778 (1851) : Signorot, A. g, S. 
F. (3 scr.) ii. p. 10,1.1, f. 8 (1854). 
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Black, striated and spotted yellow; head as broad as the thorax,, 
angularly rounded in front, somewhat concave posteriorly ; vertex with 
a stripe, a band on the posterior margin and a curved stripe on each side, 
frons and face with spots on each side and some larger marks in the 
middle, yellow ; three pair of largo contiguous lutoous spots on the head 
beneath, one of these on «ike clypeus : thorax black, with a curved 
yellow band on each side : sentelliurpblack : tegmina black, witb eight 
yellow patches or spots ; two obb’que, basal ; two sutural forming a 
patch common to the two tegmina and four marginal; of the latter those 
on oacli side noaror the base, four times longer than the others, tips lurid: 
.abdomen black or purple, tawny at the tip beneath ; legs testaceous, 
anterior femora marked with black : wings brown, imdeseent, pale gray 
towards tho base. In some eases the marks on the tegmina are oblong 
angular, more like longitudinal bands than spots (Sign., Walk.). Long 
5|-C; tog. 12i milliius. 

Reported fioni N. India, Silhat. «> 

40. Tettigonia arsam ensis, Distant. 

Tettigonia aswmensis, Distant, Ent. M. M. xvi, p. 203 (1880). 

Head pale yellow, with a black, fascia occupying the space between 
tho ocelli ; pronotum creamy whito, tlio lateral margins carmine and six 
black spots situated transversely, two smallest near anterior margin and 
the four larger across the disc. Scutelhim pale yellow with three black 
spots, two basal and one subapical : tegmina pale creamy whito with a 
broad longitudinal subcostal carmine band, commencing near the base 
and extending to about the middle ; a black narrow oblique band* nearly 
crossing the tegmina at the base and at commencement of the carmine 
band and five dark fuscous spots situated, one in centre of carmine band, 
three wide apart, longitudinally on tho disc, and one at the marginal 
apex of the coriaceous portion : wings dark fuscous with die apical bor¬ 
ders broadly creamy white : abdomen above pitchy, underside of body 
pitchy ; legs lutoous and tarsi pitchy ; face orange yellow with a largo 
crescent-shaped black fascia about-its centre rnd a. small black spot 
at tho base: the head is rounded in front, much broader than long, and 
transversely channelled on the disc (Distant). Body long, 13 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

41. Tettigonia extrema, Walker. 

Trltitymia extrema, Walker, Liat Horn. B. M. iii, p. 761 (1851) : Signoret, A. S. 
E. F. (3 ser.) i, p. 663, t. 21, f. 4 (1853) : SLal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Fork. p. 496 
(18G2). « 

Euacanthus extremus, Distant, Soient. Ecs. 2nd Yarkand Mission, p. 15 (1879). 
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Pale yellow: head luteons; vertex semicircular in front, hardly 
ooncave on the posterior margin, with a slight ridge on the disc which is 
mostly occupied by a black mushroom-shaped patch of which tho stalk 
rests on the posterior margin between the ocelli ; face smooth, shining, 
with a slight ridge and on f^urh side with indistinct oblique striae : tho- 
raj with a median obconical patch and a roiypded spot on each side, also 
scuteTlum and abdomen, brownish black : tegmina yellow with an elon¬ 
gated subti-iangular blackish-brown stripe towards the intorior margin 
and a similar stripo along the costft almost to the apex, gradually much 
amplified towards the apex and itself striped palor: wings dark brown 
(Walk., Sign.) Body long 0-£ ; teg. long 131 millims. m 

• Reported from N. India, Mnrree. • 

) • 

42. Tbttioonia ouaduilineata, Signorot. 

'Meftigonia quadrilineala , Signorot, A. S. 10. F. (3 st'r.) i, p. 669, t. 21, f. 12, 
(1853) : Walker, List Horn. 11. M. Suppt. p. 218 (1858). # 

Head, thorax, and scutellum yellow, with two median stripes from 
the vertex to tho posterior margin of tho Jhorax, a fmo lino between these 
stripes on the vertex, a stripe on tluj lateral borders of the thorax, and 
three spots on the scutellum, dark brown : tegmina red with interrupted 
narrow longitudinal black lines, irregularly disposed in rows, tips pale. 
Long 12 millitnH. 

Reported from E. India. 

43. Tetti noNiA ruhromaculata, Signorot. 

Tp.ttigonia cardinalix , Walker (wee Fabrfcins), List Horn. H. M. ill, p. 744 (1851). 

Tettigonia rubromaculala , Signoret, A. S. E. F. (3 s6r.) i, p. 668, t. 21, f. 11 (1853) 
Walker, List. 1. c. Suppt. p. 218 (1858). 

Above deep black : hoi^il with an irregular angular black mark on 
tlie vertex, including a subquadrato black mark which proceeds from 
the hind border: face flat with tvfo black stripes which unite on the 
elypeus, sides tawny ^ rostrum piccous : thorax with a transverse band 
and lateral bands, red: scutellum red with two triangular spots, their 
bases resting on the aiftcrior margin and a sagittate mark near the apices 
of those spots, black : tegmina black with a number of uninterrupted 
longitudinal red streaks, the ends of most of which on each togmen meet 
the ends of the corresponding streaks on the other togmen : wings with 
a metallic tinge: tip of abdomen red; legs red, feet tawny (Sign.). 
Long with teg. 12-14 millims. * # 

Reported from Nop&l: tlio Imdian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim and Sibsagar (Assam). 

14 
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44. Tettigonia opponens, Walker. 

Tettiffonia opponents, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 767 (1861) : Signoret, A. S. 
E. P. (3 B<$r.) i, p. 667, t. 21, f. 10 (1853). 

Black: head and thorax slightly convex, head bright orango, con¬ 
cave along the posterior margin, more convei in front, with two clavate 
stripes and a spot betwedh the tips of the stripes, black ; beneath jlkle 
yellow, twice broader than long ; face r oval with a flat pale orange disc, 
a black stripe along two-thirds ef each 4 sido is united to a black stripe on* 
the clypeus, which is ridged and slightly compressed ; rostrum pale 
yellow : thorax with a broad orange band which is sometimes half inter¬ 
rupted on the hind border and is waved along the fore border near each 
side of which it includes a little black cross streak, also a large subqda- 
drato orange spot whose hind border is notched on each side near the tip* 
of the scutellum which is tawny ; legs pale yellow : tegmina dark grey 
with three orange stripes, costal and median united at the base, inferior 
hardly extending beyond the middle, veins «brown ( Walk., Sign.). Long 
12 miHims. 

< 

Reported from N. India. , 

Subfamily Acocephalina, Signoret. 

Acocephalidie, Fiobor, Kat. p. 10 (1872) : Acocephalides, Futon, Signoret, A. S. 

E. F. (6 ser.) ix, p. 47 (1879). 

« 

45. Acocephalus stramineus, Walker. 

Acocephalus strammeus, Walker, List ITom. B. M. iii, p. 847 (1851) ; Still, Ofvers. 
K. V.-A. FOrh. p. 494 (18G2) Signoret, t A. S. E. P. (5 ser.) ix, p. 88 (1879). * 

Bythoscopua stramineus, Distant, Scionl. Eos. 2nd Yarkand Miss. p. 18 (1879). 

Bythoseopus indicatua, Walker, List 1. c. Suppt. p. 266 (1858). 

f 

Pale testaceous ; head slightly rugose, a little narrower than the 
thorax, rounded and almost semicircular in 'front, less sinuate behind ; 
about four times broader than long; vertex logger in the 'middle than on 
tko sides ; two black dots on the anterior border which forms a slight 
rim; face flat, broad, puiictured : thorax transversely striated: scutol- 
lum very slightly punctured : tegmina almost f , colourless, punctured 
nearly to tho tips, pale testaceous towards the base : wings colourless 
{Walker). Body long, Of ; tog. 21 millims. 

Reported from Celebes, Java, N. China, Sind valley. • 

i* 

Genus Hecalus, St&l. 

A. St. E. P. (4 ser.) iv, p. 65 (1864) : Horn. Afric. iv, pi 113 (1866) : Signoret, A. 
S. E. F. (5 s4r.) ix, p. 266 (1879) : includes Glosnocratus, Fiebor (Bev. Mag. Zool* 
(3 s6r.) ii,*. 403, 1876). 
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Body oblong or elongate, depressed: bead somewhat large or some¬ 
what so produced, apical margin acute, more or less broadly foliaceous: 
face dilated, somewhat deeply sinuated below the eyes ; frons a little 
convex: eyes small or moderate : ocelli placed on the apical margin of 
the head or at or near the f^res : thorax transverse, very obtusely round¬ 
ed at the apex : scutellum triangular, a little broader than long : tegmi- 
na afmost as long as the*abdomen^ margined* at the apex, valvato behind 
the clavus, with five apical areas: feet moderate, posterior tibire very 
spinose. Allied to Siva , StSl, but differs in the head larger, more pro¬ 
duced, margin foliaceous (StSl). 

46. Hecalus sulcatus, Fiebcr. 

# • 

OloasocratuR sulcatus, Fiobei', Verb. K. K. Zool.-bot. Gosell. Wien, xvi, p. 518, t. 

* 7 ,1 13 (1866). 

Hecalus sulcatus, Signoret, A. S. E. F. (5 s6r.) ix, p. 272, t. 8, f. 28 (1879). 

*Sordid yellow : vertex parallel, parabolic in front, angles very ob¬ 
tusely rounded : prothorax lyitli four elongated cavities^ in front,, finely 
striated transversely behind : tegmina transparent, as long as the abdo¬ 
men : veins strong, yellowish, not margined ; a blackish dot at the point 
of the clavus : abdomen above with two "bands of small brown patches, 
two at the baso of each segment: feet ontircly sordid yellow, unicolo- 
rous: vontral segments parallel, median*lobe obtusely salient, sides sinua- 
ted ( Fieber•). 2, body long, 11 millims. 

Reported from E. India. Signoret considers tlfis species to be probably 
one with H. parva, Walker (List iii, p. 828), though he gives the latter 
also .with a ? as a synonym possibly of TI. paykulli, Stal, who, however, 
makes it a Selenocephalus in Of vers. {£. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 494 (1862). 

47, Hecalus paykulli, Stal. 

Petaloccphala payTculli , Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Fdrh. p. 252 (1854). 

Hecalus paykulli, Stal, A. E. F. (4 ser.), # iv, p. 64 (1864); Signoret, ibid. 

(6 ser.) ix, p. 27i> (1879), t. 7, f. 2G. 

% 

Sordid whitish-yellow, smooth, shining, clouded with brown on the 
vertex, the length of the median line, and transversely on the prothorax, 
the tegmina and the veins of the same colour but with a brown line on 
each side. Head defined on the margin only, one and half times longer 
than the prothorax, as long as broad between the eyes, angularly round¬ 
ed, •the sides almost parallel above the eyes, then forming an angle 
at the tip ; two excavations on the vertex on each side. Frons convex 
with a foliaceous border anteriorly, grooved on the sides, border con¬ 
cave above tbe clypeu^ which is itself ^broader at the base than at the 
tips but showing its greatest breafltb in the middle, carinate in its 
median part. Rostrum very short. , Genie with the tip oblique from the 
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r 

elypeus to the eye forming a very acute angle, concave, sinuous towards 
the elypeus then omarginate, concave new’ the eye. The prothorax a 
little more than twice broader than long, finely striated transversely in 
the posterior half and with several less marked impressions anteriorly. 
Tegmina opaque with four discoidal areas of ( which two are anteapical, 
five apical areas and three in the marginal space ; a black dot occurs .at 
the tip of the claval angle. Wingp hyaline with the third sector re¬ 
united at the internal branch of tho bifurcation of the second sector, 
then bifurcate and forming a long*"angular cell. Pectus and abdomen 
yellow: the latter a little deeper towards the base of the dorsal segments. 
£ has last segment of the abdomen hardly longer .than the preceding, 
itpical margin straight; a very small genital appendage ; genital plates 
very narrow at the tip almost as long as the hypopygium and pubescent 
on the gides ; the hypopygium a little broader and pubescent, tho anal 
tube is surrounded by it and extends beyond it by very littlo. The 2 
has the last segment twice as long as the preceding, convex at the supe¬ 
rior margin, angular in tho middle and weakly sinuatod on each side ; 
the genital appendages or valvules are more than twice as long as the 
precoding and tho oviduct extends beyond them by about one-third 
( Signoret ). St&l writes :—Shining, sordid whitish-yellow ; head (eyes 
excepted) almost equally long and broad, longer by half than the thorax, 
anteriorly slightly narrowed, smoothish : tegmina opaque ; eyes fuscous. 
$ Body long 5 ; broacj, hardly 2 millims: 2, body long 6; broad, 2 
milliras : Stal gives ? long 8|; breadth thorax 2 millims. 

Rcportod from China, Senegal, (Australia ?), Silhat. 

Genus TnoMSONiELLA, Signorot. 

A. S. E. P. (5 s6r.) x, p. 62 (1880)i 

Separated from Tlecalus, Stal, by the presence of six discoidal areo- 
las. Body depressed : head prolonged in front, foliaceons on the ante¬ 
rior margin of the vertex, ^ith a groovw throughout its entire length, 
vertex depressod, also tho frous, the latter with the grooves and lateral 
sutures extending to the anterior border of the head : genre sinuated, 
rounded in tho middle : the lores occupying the entire space between the 
margin of the genre and tho frontal* suture: shies of elypeus almost 
parallel, rounded at the tip, ono and half times longer than broad: pro- 
thorax transvorso, almost broader than the head with the eyes : tegmina 
transparent hyaline with a narrow marginal limbus : rest as in Hecalus 
(Signoret). 

48. Thomsoniella mscnBAUMii, Stal. 

( 

Hecalue Jcirschbaumii, St&l, Ofvera. K. V.-A. FOrh. p. 737 (1870). 

Thormoniella kirscKbaumii, Signoret, A. S. E. P. (5 s6r.) x, p. 62, t. 1, f. 44 
(1880). 
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Pale yellow, shining, with a dot at the tip of the clams and on the 
middle of the first apical area, black : anterior margin of vertex blackish. 

, Head a little shorter than broad between the eyes, the anterior margin 
weakly angularly rounded and reflexod, vortex concave, ocelli in the 
groove very close to the eyes# Frons convex, almost as long as broad, the 
sides much rounded : gei^ro broad with the aiyglo very obtusely rounded. 
Prothorax convex antei’iorly, concavo behind, the lateral margins very 
slightly convex, almost parallel ; finely, transversely striated. Clypeus 
with the sides parallel, rounded at the tip. Tcgmina rounded at the tips 
with four broad apical and six discoidal cells, the sixth comprising a 
small hexagonal cellule with equal sides before the third apical cell; there^ 
is Also a supplementary cellule ; limbus very narrow, a transverse vein 
between tho two voins of the clavus. Abdomen long, the last segment (?) 
twice as long as tho penultimate with the margin sinuous, emarginato 
in tho middle and furnished with a rounded median lobe ; valvnles one 
balf longer and the oviduct extending beyond them Jby a third. $, 
body long, $; broad, 2 millims. 

Reported from* Philippines, Ceylon, India. 

Resembles P. wall&nijrenii, Stal, but'differs in the more rounded 
head, in the number of discoidal cellules, and in the groove on tho border 
of tho head {Sign.). * * 

i 

Genus Selenocephalus, Geriryar. 

Silbermaim’s Eev. Ent. i, p. 180 (1833) : Burmeister, llandb. ii, (i), p. Ill 
(1835) : Amyot and Serville, Hist. Nat. Ina. Hem. p. 583 (1843) : Stal, Hem. Afric. 

iv, p. 108 (1806) : Fiobor, Itov. Mag. Zool. (3 ser.) id, p. 399 (1875). 

■ 

Body oblong : head short, broadly round ect at the apex, apical mar¬ 
gin with a furrow : \ertex flat, horizontal : face dilated, depressed at tho 
base, lateral margins slightly siuuated beneath the eyes : ocelli placed 
in the furrow of the apical naatigiii of the he&ul at or near the eyes : thorax 
transvorse, rounded anteriorly : scutellnm a little broader than Jong, 
triangular: tegmina extending beyond tho apex of the abdomen, mem¬ 
branous, margined at the apex, valvate behind tho clavus, with 4-5 apical 
areas : feet moderate, ^ostorior tibhe, a little compressed, very spinose 
(St&). 

49. Selenocepualus eqregius, Stal. 

SelcnocephaluH egregms, Stal, A. S. E. F. (4 ser.) iv, p. 66 (1864) : Signoret, 
ibid. (5 ser.) x, p. 62, t. 2, f. 52 (1880). 

Light olive green, smooth; vermillion spots on tho head, *p$otho- 
rax and scutellnm, glossy. Head very little broader than the prothorax, 
rounded in front; vertex not longer'in the middle than towards tho 
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eyes, with a biarcuated band of Vermillion, margin with a slight 
groove, ocelli a little distant from the eyes ; frons with the sutures 
concave, then convex at tho tip, weakly impressed in front. Clypeuflu 
one and half times longer than broad, spatnliform; lores much round¬ 
ed ; genes broad, tip convex, a little sinuate in front of the sub¬ 
ocular piece. Prothorax ,two and half time, broader than longj thrice 
longer than tho vertex and with a vermillion band in front which starting 
from the middle of the anterior margin proceeds obliquely towards the 
middle of the lateral borders where if ends in a round spot. Scutellum 
broader than long with four round dots at the base, two lateral towards 
the transverso stria and the tip, vermillion. Tegmina hyaline golden-yel¬ 
low with the side strong ami vermillion up to beyond the middle, veins 
blackish, the transverse blacker and with two lateral spots along the 
border, throe at the suture and tho extremity, black. Wings slightly 
infuscate with a lighter space in the supplementary cellule : body and 
foot yellow oliv ( e with deeper shades at the base of the abdominal seg¬ 
ments : last ventral segment in 9 scarcely longer than th% preceding, 
emarginate in the middle with a median loho, tli6 sides very oblique, 
trilobate : valvules thick, round, pubescent at the extremity; hairs yellow 
at the base, black at the tip : oviduct blackish just extending beyond 
the valvu]ef*(/$h'gw.). 9, body4oug, 8 millims. 

Reported from Burma. 

« _ * , 

50. Selenocephalus culteatus, Walker. 

Lecbra culobata, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii, p. 827 (1851). 

Letlra cultrata, Walker, 1. o. iv, p. 1150 (1851). 

Selenocephalus cultrulus , Stal, Ofvois. K. V.-A. Fftrh. p. 494 (1862). 

Testaceous, almost fusiform; head conical, as broad as the thorax, 
shagreened, very slightly arched, very slightly concave along tho hind 
bordor, with a very indistinct middle ridg^e, on each side of which there 
is a very slight furrow ; its length a little less than its .breadth ; sides 
slightly angular; fore-part of tho* underside with slight diverging ridges 
which are at right angles to the slight oblique ridges on each side of the 
face ; a piceons spot in front of each eye : ocelli noar the hind border : 
thorax very slightly convex, hardly striated transversely, indistinctly im¬ 
pressed on each side ; scutellum with a slight arched transverse suture ' 
near the tip : abdomen as broad as tho thorax with seven slight fyiack 
stripes : legs marked with black : tegmina pale testaceous, not punctur¬ 
ed : wings colourloss (Walker). Body long 10 j teg. 14f millims. 

Roported from India. ‘ 

Genus Petalocephala, Stfil. 

Stal, Of vers. K. V.-A. F0rl>. p. 260 (..850) j Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 108 (1866). 
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Body very oblong or a little elongate, depressed : head elypeated, 

’ foliaceons, produced anteriorly ; vertex somewhat flattish; face beneath 
the eyeB abruptly very much narrowed, thence gradually, margins very 
slightly defined ; frons small, narrow, flattisli: eyes small: ocelli situate 
towards the base of the vertex, more distant from the eyes than 
from each other : thorax transverse, sexangular, not or only vory slightly 
narrowed forwards, lateral margins acute, anterior-lateral much longer 
than posterior-lateral, anterior margin slightly l’ounded: scutellum 
triangular, subequilatoral: tegmjnh subcoriaeoous, pellucid, densely 
punctured, tectiform anteriorly conjointly con vox, clavus very broad 
before tlie,middle, corium obliquely rounded at the apex, veins irregular¬ 
ly, anastomosed towards the apex, less djstinet : feet somewhat short ;• 
JBrst coxae free; last tibiae above remotely dentated. Typo Fetalucephala 
bohemani (St&l). 

* 51. Petalocephaea chlorocephala, Walker. 

Lcdra chlorocephahm, Walker,€jist nom. B. M. iii, p. 825 (1891). 

Petalocephala chlorocephala, Sfcal, Ofvors. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 494 (1802). 

Testaceous, paler beneath, almost fusiform ; head and thorax thickly 
punctured; head flat, conical, as broad ns the thorax, vory slightly arch¬ 
ed, very slightly concave along the hind border, green in front with a 
median ridge; its length a little more than half its breadth; three 
ridges beneath, the middle one tapering to the for§ border, the side pair 
curved outward : thorax almost flat, shield tinged with green on each side 
of tho hind bordor: logs pale testaceous : tegmina almost colourless, 
testaceous towards the base, brown at tho tips, with a small black spot 
in each disc: wings colourless ( WalklrJ. 6, body long, 10; tog. 20 tnil- 
lims. 

Reported from 1ST. India. 

Genius Siva, Spiilola. 

Gen. Ins. Artr., p. 167 (1852): Stal, Hoy. Afric. iv, p, 112 (1866) : Signoret, A. 
S. B. F. (6 s6r.) x, p. 197^(1880). 

Body very oblong, somewhat depressed, abovo slightly convex : 
head narrower than Ulie thorax, short, rounded anteriorly or obtusely 
Tounded subangularly, anterior margin somewhat acute but not folia- 
oeous : vertex horizontal, flat, about twice broader than tho eyes ; face 
dilated, frons and clypeus somewhat flat; frons longer than broad ; 
dypeus spatuliform ; gense broad with tho angle more or less angular 
and more or less emarginate : ocelli placed at the eyes on the anterior 
margin of the head : thorax transverse, nan-owed forwards, «twice 
broader than long, slightly rounded, at the apex, almost straight above 
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the scntellum, lateral margins acute: scutellum triangular, a little 
broader than long: tegmina barely extending beyond the tip of the 
abdomen, tip narrow, irregularly veined: feet moderate, last femora 
compressed, last tibiae very spinose. Allied to Selmoceyhalus. 

52. Siva strioicollis* Spinola. 

' * 

Siva etrigicoUis, Spinola, Tar. Sinot. p v 127 (1852) : Signoret, A. S. E. F, (5 ser.) 
jr, p. 198, t. 6, f. 04 (1880). 

Se.lenocephalug costalie , Stal, Freg. Eqg. Resa, Ins. p. 290 (1859) : A. S. E. F. 
(4 Bor.) ir, p. 66 (1861) ? . 

Siva coatalin, Stal, Olivers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 73G (1870) ?. 

c c 

Yory pale yellow with tjvo black spots on the tip of the vertex 
and one at the tip of each clavus : head and pronotum striatod transverse., 
ly. Head narrower than the pronotum, round in front, thickened and re- 
flexed, with two small black median spots, a median line and slight trans¬ 
verse stria?; breadth between the eyes a little smaller than the eyes toge¬ 
ther : face transversely striated, stronger and more oblique on the sides : 
frons longer than broad, flat at the base, more convex at the tip, the 
grooves and base of a brighter citron yellow : gen® with parallel circu¬ 
lar streaks on the upper border which is circular, slightly sinuate be¬ 
neath the eyes, the portion below the eyes and antennre, glossy : cly- 
peus twice longer than broad, broadly spatuliform at the tip, transversely 
striated and a little carinate at the base : lores longer than broad. Pro¬ 
notum twice broader than long, grooved strongly and almost parallel, 
anterior border slightly convex, sides oblique and posterior border almost 
straight, angles oblique : scutellum broader than long with throo spaces 
bounded by the angles, those at ( the base almost glossy, that at the tip, 
strongly transversely striated. Tegmina rugose, punctured, longer than 
the abdomen, veins strong: wings large, milky. Pectus yellow with 
paler spaces; feet yellow, femora flat, posterior tibise very spiny : abdo- 
mon uniform yellow. '• 

$ hist ventral segment muclrilarger than the penultimate but less 
broad, pubescent, almost square with the apical margin almost straight 
a little sinuato in the middle, angles round; covering almost entirely 
the plates of the genitalia and of half the hypopygium ; the former veiy 
narrow, slightly pubescent; the latter forming two valves irregularly 
rounded at the tip and armed on the disc and sides with a few spiny 
hairs. 

? last ventral segment a little longer on the sides than the penulti¬ 
mate not longer in the middle, lateral angles, acuto, round at the tip, 
the middle concave, without sinuosities: the valvules four times longer, 
hardly pubescent, extending a littlo. beyond the oviduct which is short 
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.and enclosed by the dorsal tip of the valvules, the ami tip visible from 
below, invisible from above ( Sign .). Body long, 10-11 millims. 

Reported from Philippines, Coromandel, India. 

Geifas Dbabesous, StSl. 

*Smbgenus, Ofvers. Kong.*Yet. Aka, Fdrh. p. 7$8 (1870) : Dabrescu. s', Signorot, 
A. S. E. P. (5 st-r.) x, p. 207 (1880). * 

Ocelli romote from the eyes, alnfost more distant than the antennro : 
anterior tibiae above broadly subsulcatc, superior margin of the first 
tibiae distinctly dilateij : formed from Seletioccphalus * 

« 

• • 

, 53. DrAEESCOS N E RVO SO P UNCTATU£, Signorot. 

Ddbrescus nervosopunctatus, Signorot, A, S. E. F. (5 ser.) x, p. 209, t. 7, f. 72 
(1880)». 

Yellow, spotted with brown : vertex very short, at least four “times 
broader than long betweon tho eyes, a little longer towards the eyes 
than in the middle ; in front a blackish ]>atch and in the middle, a hlack 
median line : ocelli as distant from $ho eyes as from tho median line : 
frons black, very finely rugose, almost as long as broad at the base 
which is yellowish, but bounded on tho margin ( itself of tho head by a 
blacker line which is continued on the eyes in a lighter shade. Scrobo 
oblique reaching the vertox at the level of tho eyes. Clypous black, 
carinate, spatuliform, rugose and with two small excavations at the tip: 
Gonro yellow with a blackish spot beneath tho antenna) which is punc¬ 
tured with yellow dots ; almost as broad as long, with the border free, 
straight from the olypeus to tho external angle of tho eye with a weak 
sinuosity abovo the anterior cox® and a stronger beneath the eyes. An¬ 
tennas very short, yellow, the base of the second joint and the third joint 
black. Pronofjjim noarly thrice broader than long, yellow-brown, with 
brown spots furnished with light ydlow round dots ; finely 'striated 
transversely in all its length. Scutellum brown, with irregular, long o» 
round dots, yellow. Teginina golden-yellow hyaline, in appearaneo 
rugose, and furnished" with brown veins, almost black with white dots 
• re^larly placed, the side brown, punctured white; in addition a band at 
the ^asal third and almost tho upper half, brown, fighter in tho middle 
but forming deep spots on the side in a lino with the transverse discoidal 
vein on the suture at the level of the tip of the clavus, in a lino with tho 
transverse veins of the apical eellulos; Extremity of the apical cellules and 
the limbus, blackish. Wings hyalind, infuscate at tho tip: pectus anti feet 
yellowish brown; base of the spines of the "posterior tibiae and the tip 
of the claws, blackish : abdomen yellow, with tho median part of the 
15 
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dorsum broadly, a narrow modian band on tho venter, the tip of the last 
segment, and tho oviduct, black. 9 with last segment twice as long as 
the preceding, weakly sinuate at the tip with a very small extension in 
the middle (Sign.). 9, body long, 10 ; broad, millims. 

Reported from N. India. c 

54. Dbaijescus anoitlatus, Slgnoret. 

Dabrascm angulatus, Signorel, A, S. E. F. (5 ser.) x. p. 210, t. 7, f. 73 (1880). 

C 

In appearance very like D. nervoso-pwnelatus, Sign., from which it 
differs by tho vertex being angular in the middle, Irons longer, tegmina 
rugose although hyaline, the rugosities vory close to each other, yellow, 
whitish at tho tip and streaked with black in the hollows which they 
form, veins brown alternated with white dots, clavus with two transverse 
vein lets, one between the two veins and the other between the anal vein 
and the claval suture. Tegmina with a white, rngoso, hyaline, basal 
band;‘a broad bfcnd, streaked black; a while hyalino hand ; a broad band 
stroaked with black on the an tea,pi cal areas; further the length of tho 
apical cellules, of a golden hyaline, yellow, glossy not rugose, the margi¬ 
nal border deeper infusoate with a brown spot at tho tip of tho fourth 
external apical area. „ , 

Vertex very short angularly rounded in front, a little longor in the 
middle than towards ttyo eyes, concave in the latter direction, convex in 
the middle, the extreme edge forming a light yellow ridge boundod on 
the vertex by a black liuo, on the frons by a black band confluent with 
the frons itself which is black, yellowish brown at the tip and along 
the sides ; longitudinally striated,and without lateral grooves. Tho re¬ 
mainder as in 1). nervosopunctatiis, except that the 9- has the last ventral 
segment strongly emarginato in the middle, sinuated on the sides, tho 
angles angularly rounded, and at this point twico as long as the preced¬ 
ing segment, although in the middle it is hardly as long, Oviduct, ami 
genital plates yellow, the latter *u little shorter of the two (Sign.). 
Body long, 1): broad 3 millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

Subfamily Jassina, Stal. 

Ofvcrs. K. V-A. Forli. (pfc.) p. 735 (1870). 

* 

. Gonus Jassus, Fabiacius. 

Sy at. Jtliyng. p. 85 (1803) : Stal, Hem. A trie. iv. p. 119 (1866) : Spangberg, 
Ofvors. K>. V.-A. FOvh. no 8 p. 3 (1878) : Cmlidia, Gormor, Burmcisfcor. 

c. 1- 

Body oblong, subeyliudrieal ; head a little narrower than the thorax, 
obtuse or vory obtuse on the anterior margin : vertex horizontal, a little 
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narrower than the eyes, gradually somewhat amplified forwards ; faco 
dilated, more or less reclined, frons occupying the greatest pai’t of the 
intraocular breadth of the faco, very slightly convex; clypeus produced 
and amplified at the apex, truncated : ocelli situate on tho apical margin 
of the head near tho eycu : thorax transverse, short, shorter than the 
soatellum ; scutollum hardly shorter than long, subequilateral, large : 
tegmiua margined at tho apex, vaWate behind tho elavus, with five apical 
areas : feet somewhat long; posterior tibia) very spinosc (Stal). 

55. Jassus didplanatus, Spnngherg. 

JasHuSmdeplanatiia, gipangborpf, Of vers. K. V.-A. Fiirh. no 8, p. 23 (1871)), 

. ? Gtvlidia indica , Walker, List Horn. 13. M. yi. p. 855 (1851). * 

? Tettiijonia jaclans, Walker, 1. e. Suppt. p. 357 (1858). 

Sordid yellowish white; vertex, faco and feet weakly subferrugi- 
nouf* yellowish, sides of frons weakly cinnabar : pronotmn and scutellum 
black-fuscous, the former with sordidly flavcseent-whito granules ; pec¬ 
tus and abdomen black, tho former more or less spotted with Have,Seoul, 
segments of the latter, posteriorly, narrowly margined with sordid yel¬ 
low ; tegmiua sordidly flavescent whilfc, densely spotted with fuscous; 
costal spot a little beyond the middlo subtriangular, large, sordidly 
whitish hyaline and a fuscous spot placed behind tho preceding, both 
fuscescont at tho apex, veins more obscure, fuscous, sordidly spotted 
with white : wings fuscescent. The last segment of tho abdomen in tlio 
9 almost twice as long as the penultimate, slightly sinnated on both sides 
at the apex, median lobe some what produced, rounded posteriorly (Spa »fj- 
ber<j'). $, body long, 8; broad, 2| :.body and tegmina long, 9 millims. 

Reported from E. India. • 

Sonus Tuamnotettix, Zetlcrstodt. 

Ins. Lapp. p. 292 (1810) .- (jta^ llnm. Afric. p. 101, 122 (J8GG) : Scott, 15. M. M, 
xu. p. 21 (1875\ # 

Body oval or very oblong: hea3. variable in breadth and shape, 
obtuse or very obtuse on tho anterior margin : vertex horizontal: faco 
dilate^, reclined, eligibly convex; frons occupying the greatest part of 
the intraocular breadth of the faco : ocelli placed on tho anterior 
margin of the head at or near tho eyes : thorax transverse : scutellum 
mofLerato or small, equal in length to the thorax or shorter: tegmina 
membranous with 4-5 apical areas, most often valvate and margined at 
the apex : foot moderate, posterior tibia), very spinoso (Slid). 

5G. TTTAMNOTETTIX*B1 PUNCTATA, EabrieiuS. 

Cicada 2-jranctatu, Falmoius, Syst. Rbyng. p. 7(? (1803). 

ThamnoteUix bipiinduta , Stal, Hem. Fa hr. ii. p. 82 (1869). 
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Yellowish green, shining, smooth : frons (except the lateral margins) 
entire lores or beneath the middle, a spot before the middle and the api¬ 
cal two-lifths of corhim and lateral spots on the peetus and abdomen, 
black, the incisures of the abdomen greenish-yellow: wings infuscate. &, 
body long 4f ; broad, 1^- millims. « 

Reported from Tranqupbar. Head scarcely as broad as the thorax 
and a little shorter very obtusoly roundly Bubangulate: vertex about 
twice as broad as the eyes, hardly twice as broad as long, slightly im¬ 
pressed within the anterior margin ; face very slightly convex : thorax 
liardly more than two and half times broader than long, obtusoly rounded 
anteriorly : tegmina rounded at the apex, valvato behind the clavns 
(Stal). 

Genus Hylic A, Stal. 

Stal, Trans. Ent. Soc. Loml. (3 ser.) i. p. 503 (18C3). 

Body oblong-obovatc : head acutely produced, faco somewhat re¬ 
clined : ocelli placed on the upper part of the head, near the anterior 
angles of the eyes : rostrum very short : thorax somewhat elevated 
backwards, tuberculaicd, anterior lateral margins long, anterior middle 
angularly produced : scutollum elevated, tuberculatcd : tegmina subcoria- 
ceons, broadly mcmbranously margined at the apex : abdomen broader 
than tlxe tegmina, posterior segments acutely lobed and reflexed on both 
sides: feet somewhat short, autcrior tibiro above somowliat dilated, pos¬ 
terior above spinoso. Close to Tettigonia (Stal). 

57. Hylica paradoxa, St&l. 

Hylica paradoxa, Stal, Trans. Ent. SOc. Lon. (3 sor.) i. p. 533 (18G3). 

Body oblong-obovate, blackish or fuscous-tcstaccous ; faco below the 
middle (a black spot excepted), disc or two broad stripes on the ventor 
sordidly stramineeous. Yar. «, feet sordidly stramineous, annulatod with 
fuscous. Yar. b, feet fuscous-tostaceous; femora palely banded, f , body 
long, 10 : broad, millims. 1 

Frons produced at the base in a short, compressed, slightly curved 
horn and furnished in the middle with.two small tubercles: two posterior, 
distant tubercles on the thorax, higher than the rest, compressed: scu- 
tollum much elevated before the middle, furnished near tho apex with 
a conical tubercle ; disc of the elevated part hollowed out and more cum- 
prossly-olevated on both sides (Stal). 

Reported from Burma. 

Genus Pentium. a, Gormar. 

Mag. Eut. iv. p. 4G (1891). * Stal, Hein. Afrio. iv, p. 100. 107 (1866) : Fieber. 
lltv. Mag. Zool. (3 ser.) ii. p. 302 (1875). 
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Body oval or ovate, somewhat depressed : head obtuse, anteriorly 
ronnded; vertex somewhat sloped, slightly convex before the middle; 
lateral margins of face, somewhat distinct; frons a little convex j cly- 
peus flat or very slightly convex: eyes moderate: ocelli placed on the 
disc of the vertex, more distant from each other than from the eyes : 
thprax transverse, a little narrowed forwiyds, anterior margin round: 
tegmina margined at the apex, vajvate behind the clavns, 4-5 apical 
areas: feet moderate j femora compressed; last tibia) very spinoso (Stftl). 

58. Penthimia orientals, Walker. 

Pe'hthiry.ia oricntalis,^Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 841 (1851). 

• 

• Deep black, oval: head and chest convex, thinly punctured: pos¬ 
terior border of pcctns, red : tegmina thickly puncturod ; tips of tegmina 
and wings brown. Body long, 7 : teg. 14^ millims. A variety lias tho 
abdoftien red on each side towards tho tip: anterior tibico and feet most¬ 
ly red (Walker). , # 

Reported from N, India. 

59. Pentiumia com pacta, Walker. 

Penthimia compacta, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 842 (1851). 

Ferruginous, short, broad: head and anterior margin of thorax, 
black: head very short, nearly as broad as the thorax, slightly concave 
posteriorly, rather more convex in front; faco convex, distinctly trans¬ 
versely sulcated ; thorax convex, minutely punctured black towards tho 
fore border: tegmina piceous, ferruginous along the posterior margin : 
wings almost colourless (Walker), Bcxly long, 3 : wings long, 6j millims. 

Reported from N. India. 

60. Penthimia castanea, Walker. 

Penthimia castanea, Walker,S. Zool. i. p! 98 (1856). 

Ferruginous, smooth, shining: head black in front and beneath: 
pectus black in front and with a black spot on each side behind : legs 
black; tibico very spinose : tegmina lurid and with black spots towards 
tho tipff (Walker). Bfldy long, 5 ; *teg. 10£ millims. 

Reported from Malacca, Tenasserim. 

Additions and Corrections. 

61. Monecphora ^rimacula, Walker. 

Monecphora trimacula, Walker, List Hum. B. M«iii. p. 682 (1851). 

Body long, ; exp. teg. 18f millims: reported from India. 
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C 

62. Sphenorhina contigua, Walker. 

Bphenorhina contigua, Walker, 1. c. p. 695 (1851). 

Body long, 8 |; teg. 18| millims: reported from N. India. 

63. Sphenorhina intermepia, Walker. 

Bphenorhina intermedia, Wicker, List 1. o. p. 695 (1851). » 

^ * 

Body long, 7|: teg. 16| millims > reported from N. India. 

64. Sphenorhina ^roxima, Walker. 

Bphenorhina proximo, Walker, List 1. c. p. 695 (1851). 

Body long, : tog. 14| millims: reported from N. India* 

r 

65. Sphenorhina braconoides, Walker. 

Bphenorhina Iraconoides, Walker, 1. e. Suppt. p. 185 (1858). 

Body long, 6 - 3 : teg. 16| millims: reported from Burma. 

C'C. Spiienorhina approxi^ans, Walker. 

Bphenorhina approximans, Walker, 1. c. Snppt. p. 185 (1858). 

f 

Body long, 0$-8£ ; teg. 16f-19 millims: reported from N. India. 

67. PoopniLUS costalis, Walker. 

'» 

Ptyelus costalis, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 707 (1851) : Stal, Of vers. K. V.- 
A. F6rh. p. 493 (1862). 

Ptyelus concolor, Wallrer, List 1. 0 . p. 715 (1851). 

Ptyelus dolosus, Walker, List 1. c. Suppt. p. 189 (1858). 

Ptyelus rotund'itm, Signorot, in Thoms. Arch. Eut. ii. p. 332 (1858). 

Ptyelus natulensis , Stal, Of vers. K. Y.-A. FCrh. p. 97 (1858). 

Poophilm natalensis, Stal, Hem. A/ric. iv. p. 74 (1866). 

More or less weakly or obscurely ivory-groy,, pubescent; tegmina 
varied with f uscous ; frontal part of anterior margin of tho head, pallid, 
with five black spots ; wings colourless, .slightly inf uscato at the apex : 
ventral disc black : tegmina nearly thrice longer than brotod, apical half 
narrowed: frons and anterior feet* fuscous; apex of femora pallid (P. 
natalensis, Stal). $, long 9-10 ; broad, 3-3£ millims. 

Reported from S. and W. Africa, Ceylon, N. ( India. StSl notes that 
his Coylon example differs from the S. African in the head being a little 
moro obtuse and more rounded. 

68 . Clovia conifer, Walker. 

Ptyelus conifer, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 711 (1851); J. A. S. B. liv. (2), 
p. 19 no. 38 (1886). 

Pbjeius simulans, Walker List 1. 0 . p. 717 (1851). 

Ptyelus frenulatus, Stal, Ofvers. K. \.-A. Fork, p, 250 (1854)'. 1. c. p. 493 
(1862). 
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* 

Hoad and thorax ferruginous, flat, very thickly and minutely punc¬ 
tured, covered with tawny down: head short, indistinctly striped with 
brown, sinuate along the hind border, more rounded in front, its length 
not more than one-fourth of its breadth ; face piceous, roughly punctur¬ 
ed, with ten slight oblique ridges on each side of the disc which is flat; 
two yellow stripes aloqg the sides unite near the front and form a oeno 
and are produced along the pectus : the clypeus shining, convex, fer¬ 
ruginous, with an oblique furrow pn oach side ; rostrum ferruginous, 
tip piceous ; pectus with a broad black band betwoon tlio anterior and 
intermediate legs : abdomen ferruginous, testaceous at the baso: legs 
testaceous: tegmina*ferruginous, conical towards the tips which arg 
alhaost pointed, nearly colourless for half the breadth beneath the fore- 
H>order from the middle to the tips; some forked brown streaks in tho 
disc, a few of them communicating with an irregular carved brown stripo 
whidh extends from three-fifths of tho length of tho foro-bordor to tho 
tip and is darkest at each enth: wings colourless ; veinsjblaok, tawny at 
the base ( Walker ). Body long, ; tog. 16 £ millhns. 

Reported from India, Java. 

6D. CtiOviA pIjnctum, Walkor. 

Ptyelm punctnm, Walkor, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. J718 (1851) j Stal. Ofvors. K. 
V.-A. Fflrh. p. 493 (1802) : J. A. 8. B. liv. (2), p. 19 (1885). 

Ptyelus bipunctipennis , Stal, 1. c. p. 250 (1854) : Java.* 

Palo tawny, covered with pale down : head and thorax almost flat: 
head very convex in front, with two furrows which divergo from tho 
fore border and communicate with two more oblique impressions near 
the hind border ; face very convex,’ with a blackish disc, which has 
about eight oblique fidges on each side ; disc of tho breast, blackish : 
tegmina with a dark brown dot on tho hind border near the tip ; wings 
colo&rlesa ; veins pale sfcrdmfuoous (Wallcor). Body long, 5 : teg. 11 £ 
millims. 

Reported from If. Bengal, Java. 

_ 70. Ptyelus £exvittattjs, Walker. 

Ptyelm sexvittatm, Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 715 (1851) ; J. A. S. B. liv. 
(2), p. 19 (1885). 

* Yellow, shining : head and chest flat, minutely punctured, adorned 
with six black stripes : head concave along tho hind border, almost coni¬ 
cal in front; its length less than half its breadth ; face very convex 
with indistinct ridges on each side, Jblack towards the clypeus which is 
also black : disc of the pectus mostly black : abdomen piceous : a short 
dorsal stripe, hind borders of the segments, and oviduct, tawny: legs 
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yellow ; tips of the hind tibiaa and of the hind feet, piceous : tegmina 
brown, narrow, with two very large white spots on the fore bor¬ 
der, with two indistinct whitish marks near the base, and with two more 
along the hind border: wings colourless j veins tawny, palo yellow to¬ 
wards the base (Walker). Body long, 5 j tbg. 12£ millims. 

• Reported from N. Indirt. 

71. Ptyelus subfa.scia.tus, Walker. 

*♦ 

Ptyelus subfasciatu8, Walker, List Hom.'TS. M. iii. p. 724 (1851) j J. A. S. Ben. 
liv. (2), p. 19 (1885). 

, Pale tawny, shining, very finely puncturod :" head above luteous, 
slightly concave along the hind border, very convex in front; face very 
convex, pioeons towards the clypeus which is also piooous ; ridges on eacli 
side very slight: thorax with six brown stripes ; a brown spot on each 
Bide by the baso of the tegmina : disc of the pectus, black : abdomen 
piceous, palo tawny at the base: tips of -the hind tibiae, black: teg¬ 
mina brown with a tawny spot on each side at the base and with two 
white bands, the first not reaching the hind border, tho second inter¬ 
rupted in tho middle : wings colourless, veins tawny (Walker). Body 
long, 3J : teg. 8j millims. 

^ Reported from N. India. 

72. *. UaopnoRA hardwickii, Gray. 

Urophora hardmclsii, Gray, Griffith’s ed. Animal kingdom, Ins. ii. p, 261, t. 90, 
f. 8 j 1.138, f. 6 a-d. (1832) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. iii. p. 045 (1851). 

The characters of the genus and species aro given thus by Gray 
“ tho thorax producod over the head ; the posterior legs simple and with 
the ovipositor forming a long tube; fulvous with tho tegmina spotted 
between tho veins with bi*own; the logs and ovipositor obscure” : near 
JEtkalian, Latr. Body long, 18; ovipositor long, 13 millims. 

Reported from Nepal: tho Jndian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim, Assam. * 

Journal, liii. (2) No. 3 for 1884, p. 219 No. 26, ET. tramversa, Wal¬ 
ker is the same as Gceana dives, West 1. c. p. 221, No. 34. 

1 . e. p. 224, D. lateralis, Walker, No. 41 is the same as D. vibrans , 
Walker, No. 43. 

1 . c. p. 225, 1). iwmaeula, Walker, No. 52 is the same as D. manni- 
fera , Linn, No. 39. 

1 . c, p. 229, omit C. subtindw, Walker, No. 70 : Walker’s locality is 
incorrect. a 

1. c. p. 229. 0. ancea* Walker, No. 71 is included in 0. striata, 
Walker, List L p. 206. 
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1. c. p. 230. Cicada subvitta , Walker, No, 73 is a Tibicen. 

1. < 5 . p. 230. Cicada xantes, Walker, No. 75 is a Cicadatra. 

. 1. c. p. 231, Fidicina operculata , No. 81 is the same as Fidicina Bubo , 
Walker, List, p. 82 and is a Cuyptotympana. 

1. c. p. 231. Fidicina corvus, Walker, No. 82 is a Cryptotympana. 

* J, c. p. 232. T. apiculis, Germar, No. 14*includes also Cicada semi- 

cincta , Walker, List, i. p. 142. • 

1. c. p. 232. M. illustrata, Am. A Sorv. No. 85 and M. recta, Walker, 
No. 86 are the same as M. conica, Gfermar. 

l..c. 233. M. quadrimacula , Walker, No. 93 is a Cicadatra. 

# 1. c. p. 233. M. Terpsichore, Walker, No. 94 is a Dundubia. 

Journal liv. (2) No. 1 for 1885, p. 19. P. quadridens, Walker, No. 

39 includes as a varioty Clovia guttifer , Walker* 1. c. p. 20, No. 44 and is 
a CnqviA. 


X.— Descriptions of some new Indian Rhopalocera. 

By Lionel of Nicf/ville. 

. • 

[Received, Feby. 7th,—Road, March 4Ah, 1885.] 

(With Plate II.) 

Symbrenthia silana, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 9, . 

& . Upperside black, forewing with a vory regular streak from the 
base to beyond the cell extending slightly bolow tho median but not 
touching the subcostal nervure, a subapical irrogular streak not quite 
reaching to the costa or the outer margin, beyond which is a curved 
narrow lunular line ; a bro|j,d # band placed, obliquely from the second 
median nervula to the in^er margin. Hindwing with a broad discal 
band, a submarginal one less than half the width of the discal band be¬ 
coming attenuated ariteriorly, an obsolete (hardly traceable) very fine 
marginal line; all these markings bijght ochreous paler in the middle. 
Underside with the markings’ as above but glossy opaline white, the 
" black ground-colour replaced by prominent black and yellow tesselations. 
Hindwing with a discal series of five imperfect somewhat cone-shaped 
ocelli of moderate size, the three nearest tho anal angle centred with 
brilliant metallic blue; three lunules of that colour at the anal angle. 
Both wings with the margin black, a sufimarginai fine line defined with 
yellow on both sides. ^ 

2. Larger, the forewing broader,* the outer margin evenly curved. 
Markings throughout paler, except the blue ones on the underside of tho 
16 
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hind wing, which are larger and more prominent. The subapical streak, 
on the npperside of the forewing touching the costa, and a small narrow 
spot just within it. 

Expanse & 2*1, ? 2 - 3. 

Hab. Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Earn), Sikkim (Otto Moller). 

Near to 8. niphanda, ‘Moore, which also occurs in Sikkim, but Aay 
he at once distinguished from that Species by the ochreous bands on the 
npperside being much wider, and* on the underside much paler also. 
Tho five cone-shaped imperfect ocelli are less than half the size of those 
of 8. niphanda , and the centres of three of them and the anal iunules 
are pure cerulean blue instead of green. 

Nacaddba immpsonii, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 13, d 1 . > 

$ . Upperside deep violet-purple, the outer margins of both wingB 
narrowly black. Underside pale brown, tinged with ochreous on the 
inner margin extending into the disc of the forewing, which wing bears 
the following blackish markings outwardly defined with white:—a 
quadrate spot across the middle of the cell with a small spot above it on 
the costa, a similar but larger one closing the cell, a discal curved chain 
of six spots (which is shifted inwards at the penultimate spot from the 
inner margin), and a submarginal series of lunules. Hindwing^ marked 
with some indistinct spots at the base, then four subbasal ones extending 
across the wing, one closing the cell, and a much curved and irregular 
discal seines. Submarginal lunules as in forewing but bearing three 
black spots towards the anal angle, the outermost one large and pro¬ 
minent, tho others small. No # tail. The usual anteciliary black line ; 
cilia pale brown, on the hindwing marked with dark brown at the ends 
of the nervules. 

Expanse 1’15 inches. , t 

Hab. Ootacamuud, Nilgiri Hills, Soqth India. ©In coll. G. F. 
Hampson and L. do Niceville. • 

Nearest to the tailless N. dana, de N., which also occurs at Ootaca- 
mund, but differing on the upperside in being of a different colour (deep 
violet-purple instead of light bluish-purple), and on the underside in 
having the markings throughout darker and more conspicuous, and the ' 
ground-colour also darker. The forewing is also narrower and ‘more 
produced at the apex. 

Catapjecilma bubases, He^dtson, PL II, Figs. 11, £ & 1, $. 

Hrfpochrysops bubases, HewitBon, Ent. Month. Mag., vol. xii, p. 88 (1876). 

$. Upperside smoky purpli&h-blaek, obscurely shot with purple in 
some lights, the cilia blackish marked with white towards the anal angle 
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.of the forewing and throughout the hind wing. Two very fine Bilveiy 
lines on the margin at the anal angle. Tails black tipped with white. 
Underside black, densely and evenly striated with chrome-yellow, and 
with scattered greenish-silvery metallic spots and streaks, which form a 
marginal series on both wing#. 

• 2. Upperside,/ omoywjr pale blue, with t^e costa, the apex widely, 
and the outer margin blackish. Hindwing with all but the outer margin, 
which is blackish, pale blue. Towards the anal angle there is first a 
fine pale blue line, then a yellow onh defined on both sides by a black 
one, and then another pale blue lino. Underside as in the male. 

TjxpSCltse «f 2 T25 inches. , 

* Hab. Sikkim (Otto Moller), Malacca (Hewilnon). 

This is only tho second known species of'the genus recorded from 
India; the first (0. elegans, Druee) has a very wide range, occurring 
in Borneo (whence it was described), the Malay peninsula, Gachar 
(Wood-Mason), Ceylon, Cannwioro, S. India (Major-General Maeleod) ; 
Orissa (W. 0. Taylor ), and Sikkim (Otto Moller). 

Hewitson’s description of C. babases is very meagre ; a comparison 
of his Malaccan female type with Silsjdm specimens may disclose specific 
differences. , 

Satadra singla, n. sp., PI. II, Figs, fe, $ & 7, 9. 

$ . Upperside very dark shining purple, with a somewhat broad 
black margin. Forewing with a distinct black discocellular mark. 
Underside, forming brown, paler towards tho inner margin, widely 
washed at the apex with pale violet, and bearing tho following dark brown 
spots with pale margins :—a circular one towards the base of the coll, a 
large oval one just beyond its middle, and a quadrate one closing it, abovo 
the lagt a small spot on tlitf c«fsta, ono fillidg tho base of the interspace 

between the first and second median norvnles, and a large one below 

• ^ > 

and within the latter % reaching the subrnedian nervure ; a discal chain 
of seven spots, broken and inclined inwards at the fifth spot, a sub- 
•mn.r giunt hTiiiilni band not reaching the apex, the margin dark brown. 
tHindwing pale brown, all but the bands and spots powdered with pule 
violet-whitish, giving it an unusual and peculiar appearance.. The spots 
and bands arranged as in other species of this group, somewhat indistinct. 
The anal lobe rufons-brown (not black as in many species); in one 
specimen a few metallic-green scales *abov.e and beyond it. Tail of 
moderate length, pale brown, tipped jvith white. • , 

9. Upperside, forewing with a large patch of bluish-violet in the 
middle ; hindwing with some traces of this colour in the cell and just 
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below it. Underside with the ground-oolour and markings paler, 
throughout than in the male. 

Expanse d 1*8, 9 1*8 to 2*0 inches. 

Hab. Sikkim. 

Near to Satadra bupola , Hewitson, unany specimens of both sexes 
of which species, also fronfc Sikkim, are now bejfore me. 8. singla d may 
be distinguished at once from that species by the much narrower a ad 
more produced forewing, by the colour of the upperside being of a mu^h 
darker shade of purple, and both sexds by the violet-whitish powdering 
of the hindwing on tho underside. Allied also to 8. silhetensis, Pewit- 
son, a female specimen of which from tho typical locality is in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. r On the upperside of the latter the vioiet- 
bluo colour is far more* extensive and lighter in shade, the underside is 
also uniform bright brown throughout, not powdered with violot-white 
as in 8. singla. 

• Q H W 

Plastingia noimi, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 15, J. 

« 

^. UrriRSiDE black. Forming with a fusiform chrome-yellow 
stroak on the costa from the base td nearly half the length of the wing, 
a similarly-coloured streak placed below the median nervuro and divided 
by tho submedian into two unequal parts, the lower portion tho smaller, 
extending to rather more than half the inner margin of the wing from the 
base; and with two or three subapieal conjoined increasing spots, two 
lengthened spots at the end of tho cell placed one above the other, the 
upper one tho smaller, a triangular spot towards the base of the second 
median interspace, a much largei one towards the base of the first, all semi¬ 
transparent yellowish-white. Hindwing with a chrome-yellow patch placed 
in the middle of the disc just beyond the cell, and divided by the black 
nervules. Underside, foreioing black, the costa narrowly, the apex very 
widely, and a patch placed in the middle tif the submedian interspace 
chrome-yellow. The semi-transparent spots as fibove. Five rounded 
small black spots placed in an outwardly-angled subapieal serios. Hind¬ 
wing chrome-yellow; the margin increasingly to the anal then 

decreasingly up the abdominal margin black. A subbasal spot, another at. 
the end of the cell, a series of eight spots placed round the cell, all black. 
Antennae black, the club yellow. Thorax and base of abdomen above 
clothed with long greenish-ochreous hairs, the rest of the abdomen black 
ringed with yellow, the thorax aijd legs beneath chrome-yellow. 

Expanse 1*6 inches. < 

Hab. Sikkim (OttoMoller and Dr. T. G. Jerdon). In coll. Colonel 
A. M. Lang, collected by Dr. T. C. Jerdon. 
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Belongs to the B&me group as the Hesperia callineura of Felder 
( ? = Hesperia latoia , Hewitson), but is quite distinct. 

Halpe sitala, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 5, S. 

d\ TJppeeside, forewing dark brown; two minute conjoined sub- 
apical dots, two well-separated spots placed daliquely near the end of the 
All, and two similar ones on the disc, semi-diaphanous ochreous-white. 
Jhe usual sexual mark, somewhat indistinct. Oilia ochreous, dusky at 
'the ends of the nervules. Hindwifig dark brown, with a patch of ochre¬ 
ous hairs in the middle of the wing; cilia ochreous. Underside, fore- 
wing ^&mk brown, the costa and apex widely ferruginous-ochreous; the* 
spots as above. Hindwing ferruginous-ocllreous; two conspicuous white 
•dots placed in the median interspaces, two'indistinct ochreous spots 
placed close together between tho innermost of the two spots and the 
anal* angle. Antennae dusky above, the club and upper portion of the 
shaft below ferruginous. • • 

Expanse 1*5 inches. 

Hab. Ootacamund, S. India (O. F. Hampson). 

Halpe kumara, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 10, $. 

• 

ci. Upperside deep bronzey-brown. Foregoing with five small equal¬ 
sized ochreous spots, viz., two conjoined subapicaj, one at the upper and 
outer angle of the cell, and two on the disc. Hindwing unmarked. 
Underside with the costa and apex diminishing towards the inner angle 
of the forewing and the entiro hindwing clothed with deep ochreous 
scales; the spots of the forewing as above but larger. An anteciliary 
black line; cilia ochreous, dusky at the end of the nervules in the 
forewing. Antenna 1 , dusky above, the club and upper portion of the shaft 
bright ochreous. The sexual mark on tho upperside of the forewing 
indistinct. « p , 

Expanse 1*4 inches. * 

Hab. Sikkim fOtto Moller). 

Allied to Halpe sejoarata, Mooye, a female specimen of which from 
SiWffm^s'fcafore mo. Differs from that species in having only two 
' subapical spots, the spot in the cell not transverse, and the posterior 
bolder of the forewing on the underside dark brown, not yellow. 


ISOTEINON PANDITA, n. sp., PI. II, Fig. 14, $ . 

$ , Upperside brown, sparsely clothed with ochreous scales. 


Fore - 


- , x - -,- 

wing with a quadrate transverse .spot at thp end of the cell, three con¬ 
joined subapical ones, and two similar discal ones, semi-diaphanous 
ochreous. Cilia ochreous. Hindwing immaculate. Underside brown, 
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forewing with the apex widely and the costa and the entire hindwing 
ferruginous-ochreoua. Forewing with the spots as above. Eindwing 
with a very indistinct small black spot at the end of the cell, and a 
discal series of similar short streaks between the nervules. ■ Cilia oehre- 
oas. Antenna: black, the tip of the club, and the upper portion of the 
Bhaft below the club ferruginous. , t 

Expanse l - 2 inches. ® 

Hab. Sikkim (Otto Moller), r * V 

• ^ 

ISOTEINON FLAVIPENNIS, U. Sp., PI. II, Fig. 4, $ . 

' $ and 2 . Upperside brown, glossed with purple on the Outer area 

of the forewing, the hindwing bearing a patch of long ochreous hairs in 
tho middle of tho disc and on the abdominal margin. Forewing with the* 
following white semi-transparent spots:—a small round one in the 
middle of the upper diseoidal interspace ; two at the end of the cell' one 
above the other, the lower twice the sizo of the upper; a large spot in 
the interspace below and a small one placed in the second median inter¬ 
space near its base. Underside ( with the costa and apex widely and the 
entire hindwing ferruginous-ochrcour. glofesed and marbled with purple, 
the disc of the forewing dark brawn, the inner margin paler. Forewing 
with the spots as above ; hindwing with a dark-brown spot in the cell 
and a series of five 05 six similar spots placed around the cell. Cilia 
cineroous, dark brown at the end of the nervules. Antenna} black, 
annulated with pale ochreous beneath, the club, all except the extreme 
tip, pale ochreous beneath. 

Expanse P3 to 1*4 inches. „ 

Hab. Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Ram), Sikkim (Otto Moller), and South 
Andaman Island (A. de lloepstorff). 

Thanaos jhora , 0 n. sp., PI. I?, Fig. 12 , $ . 

Vl ' 

<5. Upperside dark brown; cilia whitish marked with brown at the 
ends of the nervules. Forewing with a discal curved series of about six 
pale dots. Eindwing unmarked. Underside dark brown, the costa and 
the apex of the forowing and the entire hind wing giufcui.jn-6chrffouo^ 
Forewing with the discal series of spots as above, and an indistinct 
marginal lunular series. Eindwing with a very irregular discal series 
of spots and an obscure marginal series. 

Expanse ’95 to 1‘05 inches. 

Hab. Sikkim (Otto Moller anil de Niceville). 

Nearest to T. stigmata , Mooro !(PI. II, Fig. 2, S , from Masuri), 
which occurs commonly in Sikkim.with it, and is the only species of the 
gtuus hitherto described which is furnished with a male sexual mark on 
the upperside of the forewing. 
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Thanaos kali, n. sp., PL II, Fig. 3, $. 

$. Upperside deep purplish-black, the cilia cinereous. Underside 
slightly paler. Forewing with a discal outwardly-angled series of eight 
pale violet-white dots, an even somewhat larger marginal lunular series. 
Hindwing with a discal irregular series of pale violet-white spots, within 
?h are somo obscure pale markings ; a marginal series as in the forc¬ 
ing. Cilia cinereous, marked vfrith dark brown at the ends, of the 
ibrvules. • 

Expanse 1*15 inches. 

» Hap. Sikkim (Olto Muller and de Niceville ). 

TEnTis a very distinct species. 

Plesioneura nigricans, n. sp., Pl.-II, Fig. 6, 9 . 

# cT and 9 ■ Upperside Bwarthy, slightly sprinkled with ochreous 
scales on the basal half of the forowing. Forewing with an oblique semi- 
diaphanous puro white band Hcross the disc composed of* three conjoined 
spots, the middle qne at the base of tho interspace between the first and 
second median nervulcs tho smallest, elongated, and projecting beyond 
the outer margin of tho other twd spots; a small similar spot placed 
below the lower outer angle of the third* spot, and an opaque spot placed 
above*the uppermost spot not quite reaching the costa; and with a 
recurved series of from three to five dots before the apex. Hindwing with 
the basal and abdominal areas sparsely clothed with long ochreous hairs. 
Underside, forewing as above, but the lowest spot of the discal band 
much larger, its inner margin straight, its outer margin blurred. Hind¬ 
wing with an indistinct ochreous spot at the end of cell, and submarginal 
series of similar spo^s, the two towards the anal angle rather more dis¬ 
tinct than the others. The baso and abdominal area somewhat ochreous. 
Cili a dusky on the forewing excepting a small portion towards tho inner 
'ang'ie'which i» ochreous ; #lusky also on the hindwing, with three ophreous 
spots below the outer angle, and one towards tho anal angle. Antennae 
blackish, the undersicle of the club and a small portion of adjoining shaft 
pnr^gjgte^^ # • 

"^^Hxpanw TTtffBhes. 

Hab. Sikkim (Otto Moller), Buxa, Bhutan (Moti Ram). 
Explanation of Plate II. 

Fig. 1 CatapcBcilma bubases, Hewitson* 9 • 

„ 2 Thanaos stigmata, Moore, £ a 

„ 8 „ kali, £, n. sp. 

„ 4 Isoteinon fiavipeimis, $, n. Bp. 

S Halpe sitala, $, n. Bp. 


>» 
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Fig. 6 Plesioneura nigricans, 9 > n * Bp* 

„ 7 Satadra. eingla, $, n. sp. 

„ 8 M >» d»n. sp. 

„ 9 Symbrentkia/ilana, 4 , n. sp. 

„ 10 ffalpe fcumara, £, n. Bp. 

„ 11 Catapcecilma bubases, Hewitson, J 
„ 12 Thanaos jhora, $, *« Bp. 

„ 13 Nacaduba hampsonii, <J, n. Bp. > 

„ 14 Isoteinon pandita, 3 , n. sp. 

„ 16 Plastingia noemi, 3 , n. Bp. 
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XI.— “ The Swatch of no Ground ”, —By Commander Alfred Carpenter, 
It. N., in charge of Marine Survey of India. Communicated by the 
Natural History Secretary. 

Juno Gth;—Bead July 1st, 1885.] 

# * • • 

The Bay of Bengal, the entrance to which between Ceylon and the 

ftcobar Islands has a depth of gome 2000 fathoms, gradually shoals 
^northward to the 19th parallel of latitude, where it has a depth of about 
1(400 fathegns. In the next 60 miles northward, the head of the Bay 
shoals ifspidly, as nfight be expected when it is entered by such rivei’a 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra. * 
c ' The particles of mud discharged by a riv<3t debouching through a 
flat delta are very minuto and are held in suspension for days. It is 
those? which slowly settling form hero a bank of olive-coloured mud and 
grey sand. If we now look »t a chart of the Bay of Bengal and examine 
the mouths of this great delta and the shoals formed off them, we shall 
notice with surprise that the direction of every channel through these 
shoals is such as to tend to thrqw tfie ebbing waters towards the 
region called the Swatch. This is especially noticeable in Chart 829 
Coconada to Bassien river. i 

Presuming then that this tendency is actually followed by the 
ebbing water, the result is a number of whirls and eddies just in that 
locality, tho position of the Swatch being contral with regard to tho 
deltaic mouths. 

The condition necessary to admit* of mud in suspension settling to 
the bottom is perfect quiescence of the supporting medium. This 
never occurs here during the ebb tides. During tho flood, which only lasts 
5 hours against 7 hours’ ebb, the water is only muddy for the first hour, 
outflow partly returns ; the green ocean water then comes in 
carrying^frbfc hior no thing m suspension. In this region, then, we have 
only one hour’s sc U/KP of mnd against 6 hours or 7 hours over the adjoin¬ 
ing banks,.^ During the courso of ages the banks on either side have 
...““fheir southern face falls abruptly into deep water. 
But in tho Swatch the banks have never been able to meet and the 
depth still remains considerable. 

This submarine ravine is 1800 feet deep at 15 miles from the flat 
mangrove islands of the delta, whilst at that distance off shore the 
bank on each side of the Swatch is onfy 100 feet below water. , 

The ‘ Investigator’ in the Spring of this^year, 1885, re-sounded the 
whole bank of soundings from False’Point to the Mutla river entrance. 
Compared with the surveys of some forty years ago there has beep 
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remarkably lifctlo change, but close off tho Hi vers Hughly and Mntla 
the banks have extended southward over a mile. 

When the ‘ Investigator’ trawled in t&e Swatch last March tho 
bottom mud was found to be exceedingly soft, and consisted of a dark 
green ooze largely mixed with shells of ptefopodis. Life here was com¬ 
paratively scarce, only some annelid worms in muddy tubes and florae 
bivalve shells being found in the deeper portions, though at the sidt, i, 
on the sloping banks, several fish, Macrnrvs and small sharks, and soiA 
shrimps and several other species of Crustacea were found. The mouth 
of the Swatch rises somewhat rapidly from about 900 to 009 fathoms 
with a bottom temperature of 13 °7 Fahrenheit. This is a lftScf above 
the averago of open seas at corresponding depths, but, considering that 
it is in Lat 20° N. and that the water has presumably come from the 
Antarctic Ocean, the diKeience is intelligible. The depth of 000 soon 
decreases to 450 fathoms, at which depth a channel runs nearly up to 
the head of the Swatch and carries the told water northward, for at 
100 fathoms at tho head the lemperature was as low as 50° though 
tho surface at the same time shewed 81 \ 

The temperature at tho hot om between the Andamans and Ceylon 
in 2100 fathoms is only 33.°7 Fahrt. corrected, this being in Lat. 8° N. 
There is probably a deep valley trending up llie west centie of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the ‘Investigator’ will annually add to our iufoimation 
of itb configuration. The position of tho Swatch would bo about in tho 
coni inuai ion of this valley, which is the main line of depression between 
India and Burma, its northern cxlousiou being now tilled with deltaic 
deposits. Although the actual ground of the Swatch is of these same 
deposits, and so of comparatively recent formation, tho feature is in a 
great measure due to the conflict of the same terrestrial waters, to the 
erosrvo action of which in bygone times tliq rock-valloy itself must he 
iu part attributed. 
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XII.— Notes on Indian Rhynuhota^ N’t-', 4.— By E. T. Atkinson, B. A. 

[Roceived July 7th 5 —Read August ^5th, 1885. J 
Family Fuloorid^, Loach. 

Edin. Enoy. ix (1817); Wostwood, Mod. Class. Ins. ii, p. 427 (1840); Fieber, 
Yerh. Zool.-Bot. Goss. Wien, xvi, p. 497 (1860) :— FulgoreUa, Latr. Gen. iii, p. 103 
(1807); Spinola, A. S. E. F. (1 s4r.) viii, p 133, 202 (1839):— Fulyorina, Burra., 
Haudb. Ent. ii (i) p. 102, 144 (1835) :—Fulg inda, Stal, Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 128 (1806). 

Two ocelli, rarely three or none, one on each gena; third, when pre¬ 
sent, placed on the af>ex of the frons : genro reflexod, very often separated 
urem, the frons by a ridge : tegmina ^ |d he base with a togula, which is 
sA^donj wantirg 1 , hidden : iratdHor coxes inserted near the sides of the 
body, very.clten elongate; last pair, t/ansverse, contiguous, exteudod to 
the lateral of the body (Sldl). 

Subfamily F^lhorina, Stal. 

Fulgorides, ~A3fir ‘tifllttv., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 488 (1843). Fulyorida, 3til, 
.'Hem. Afrio. iv, p. 129 (1806), Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxxi, p. 255, 282 (1870); Fulgorina, 
St&ljtOfvers. K. V.-A., Fttrh. p. 740 (1870). v 

'* | • Anal area of wings reticulated ; the ridge separating the frons from 
the genee is continued in the sides of the clypeus (Stdl). 

Genus FuLOORf, Lirmrous, Stll. 

Fnlgora, Sfcil, Hem. Afric. iv, p. 139^(1866) ; Hfitinus, Am. & Serv., Hist. Nsafc., 

• Ins. Hem. p. 490 (1843) : Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 264 (1851). 

17 
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Vertex much feroader than the eyes: head furnished with a long 
process, rounded or subtefcragonal: genre truncated bcforo the eyes; 
frons slightly sinuated at the apex, furnished with 2—3 longitudinal 
ridges : feet slender: scutellum slightly carinated; cephalic process more 
or less curved ( Stal ). 

A. Section with (when dead ) oraf.je wings. 

1. Fulgora candelakia, Linnaeus. 

• * 

Cicada Candelaria, Linn., Acta Holm, p* 63, t. 1, f. 6, 6 (1746) : Jlruscl von. 
Ttoaenhof, IiiH. Belust. 2, Gryll. p. 1®), t. 30 (1740) ; Sul/.cr, Ins. i. 10, f. 62 (1761). 

Latcmaria canddaria, Linn. Muh. Lud. Ulr. p. 103 (1761). * 

Fnlgora candelaria, Linn. Syst. Nat. i (2) p. 70 (1706) ; Do Geer, Ciyale efri- 
nnine port e-la nt erne, Ins. iii, p. 197^(1773) ; Fabric, ins, Syst. Ent., p. 673 (1773) ; Spec, 
ins. ii, p. 313 (1781) ; Gmolin.'cd. Syst. Nat. i (4) p. 2080 (1782) ; Fabr. Mant. lus. 
ii, p. 260 (1787) ; Ent. Syst. iv, p. 2 (1708) ; Syst. Rhyug, p. 2 (1803) ; Olivier, 
Euc. lilwth. vi, pp. 508, 503,1.109, f. 3 (1700) : Stoll, Cigules, (Ciyale. ChinnineJ,' p it, 
t. 10, f. 46 A. (1788) : llurmeister, llandb. Ent. ii £i) p. 168 (1835) : Westwood in 
Donovan's Trisects' Chirm, t. 14, (1812) ; Trans. Linn. Hoc. XV11I, 138 (1811) : 
Rlanchard, Ilist. Nat. Ins. Hern. t.’l2, f. 1 (1810-41) ; Butler, \\ A. S. p. 97 (1874). 

Plata candelaria, Gormar, Mag. iii, p. 189 (1818). 

Pi/rnpn candelaria, Spinola, A. S.|E. F.rviii, p. 23S (1839). 

Hotin as candelarine , Am. A Scry., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 490 (1843) ; Walkor, 
List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 265 (1851). 

1 . 

Head produced in a horn, as long as the body, subulate, ascending, 
obtuse, somewhat compressed, subangulate, red, sprinkled with milk- 
white spots: eyes subglobosc, a globose pellucid dot beneath the eyes : 
antenna) beneath the eye, very short, two-jointed, lower joint cylindrical, 
upper subglobosc, fuscous, ending in a very small seta: thorax testaceous, 
like the three-cornered seutellura; abdomen, above fulvous, beneath black, 
with lutcous margins : tegmiua fuscous, roticulatod green and adorned 
with various lutcous spots piargined with whitish of which the first 
band is transverse and the second crueifornp. the rest e round swings* 
lutoous, broadly black towards tho»apex : feet Haveseent, first and second 
tibia) black, third dentieulato {Linn. M, L. U.). Loilgf%0-—45 j cephalic 
process 15—20 millims. 

Rcportod from China, Cambodia, India. pt.;- 

sosses specimens from Sikkim, Assam. The next three appear to be little 
more than local varieties of F. candelaria. 

2 . Fulgora brevirobtkis, Butler. 

Fulgora brevirostris, Butler, Proc. 5£ool. Soe. p. 97,1 t. xv, f. 1, (1874). 

do*sely allied to F. candclarie ; tegmiua black, with the veins 
and spots bright oeliraceotfe, dispose^ as in F. candelaria ; wings orange- 
ochreous, the apical third bla^k; cephalic process short, curved, ascend- 
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ing, testaceous -with paler spots : prothorax much compressed in _* 
3* -a central longitudinal ridge and two strongly mpm* black 
punctures, testaceous, with a black lateral patch ; the rest of the body, 
duteous above, mesothorax maculated with black ; a “ ner * ftnd tho 
the margins of the s%meuts*testa<;oous ; legs pitchy ; ic 

last p^dirty testaceous «■*->• Body long with oo. 

phafic process 29-30 ; embalm prgeoss 13 end exp. teg. <>3 milUms. 
Beported tom India, Penang : .the Indian Museum possesses a spe 

•cimon from Sikkim (?). • 

% . • 3. Fulgoha vtrimrostris, Westwood. 

* Fulgora (Kotina) viriclirostn,, Westwood, Cab. Or. Ent. p. 8, t. 3, f. 4, (1848). . 

* Bolinus viridirostri*, Walker, Cat. Horn. B. Si, u, P- 266 (18ol). 

Fulgora vindiroiftris, Batlov, P. L. S. p. 93 (1874j. 

Cephalic process about half as long again as the thorax with ho 

apex* turned np and acuminate, of a dark green colour with wild* 
rations; body fulvous, the Uftrax spotted with black j fe S t black watl. the 
four anterior femora pitchy and the two hh.d femora, fulvous •. togmina 
aud wings marked as in F «.«« (1^.). Body with ceplialie 

process long, 32—38 ; exp. tog. 03x73 millims. 

Beported tom Assam: tl.e India i Museum possesses specimens 
tom Hibsagar (Assam) and Sikkim, tbo latter, he a rule, sraa er wi. i , e 
cephalic process cf a lighter green aud the white m-oratmue thereon 

hardly visible, 

4. Fulgora spikolai, Wostwood. 

Fulgora (Pi/rops) sphiolm, Westwood, A. U. N. H., is, p. 118 

mica (bJJ) spiiwhe, Westwood, Oak. Or. Ent,;. W. k 30, f. 1 (18*8). 

Hotinun epinohv, Vfylker, Cat. Horn- B. M. 11 , p. 26b (1S5 ). 

Fulgora spinohr, Butler, P. Z. S. p. 98 (1874). 

Cephalic process as long S s the body with the apex tum'ng iip^hovo 
black,*beneath.lntcous : tody fulvous i aulenor margin “ d ‘>‘°i™' d “ 

of tlie pronotum. a broad'median stride on the mesonotum, d t . 
two oblique, lateral, Streaks, all black: togmina brown, veins fnlv jus, 
three straight, transverse, bands ^ 

-sssr 

es specimens tom Shillong, Naga hills, BUM, &rbsagar, aud Sikkim. 

5. Fulgora xatuburii, Kirby. • . 

Mgvra m Au. 

Z.\ V 'Z- P «. * P- » 4874). 
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Plata lathburii, Germar, Thera's Archiv. 11, (2),'p. 46 (1880). 

Hotinus lathburii , Walker, Cat. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 266 (1861). 

Allied to F. Candelaria , Linn., cephalio process ascending, abdVe 
black, apex red: dorsum of thorax black: tegmina blackish-green, 
sprinkled with many ocellate spots having acluteous*'pupil and a white 
iris ; some white dots on the interior margin : ^jbdomen pallid, spotted 
black: wings Inteons, black at the apex (Kirbtf). Long, 38 millims f . 

Reported from China, Silhat. 

To this section also belong :— \ c 

«: 

F. cyanirostria, Guerin, A. S. E. F. (2 Ser.) iii, Ball Ent. p. zevi, (1845). - .layflu, — 

F. nigrirostris, Walker, Ins. Satmd. p. 29 (1858). Siam. 

F. philippina, St&l, Of vers. K.'Y.-A., F5rh. p. 740 (1870). Philippines. * 

F. wruginosa, St&l, l. c. p. 741 (1870). Philippines. r 

F. lauta, Stal, l. c. p. 741 (1870). Philippines. 

Sec. 2. Species with whitish or white and red wings. 

, 6. Fulgoba connecte&is, n. sp. 

The coloration of the tegmina connects this fine, species with the 
first section and that of the wings places it in this section. Cephalio pro¬ 
cess much longer than the body, ascending, much recurved, somewhat 
sabreshaped, much compressed, much flattened at the apex, black above, 
greenish-fulvous beneath, signs of faint white irrorations above ? thorax 
black, with a broad, transverse, fulvous baud coneolorous with the inter- * 
' mediate coxa) and the clypeus : abdomen above sordid fulvescent, be¬ 
neath black with each segment broadly bordered posteriorly with sordid 
fulvescent; anus black: feet black, coxa), intermediate femora above, and 
entire posterior femora, brown; tegmina black, veins greenish; the 
basal half with three transverse fulvous bands, of which the third from 
the base becomes a confluent row of four round fulvous spots, ocellated 
paler, beyond this in the apical half comestransverse row formed of 
two large fulvous ocellated confluent spots near the costal margin and a 
smaller spot not ocellated near the interior margin, then another inter¬ 
rupted transverse row commencing with four ocolla^ed confluent spots at 
the costal margin and ending with twp confluent ocellated spots at the 
internal margin j two large and two small fulvoufTSpots not ocellatedln 
the apical fourth : wings white, apex black, with three confluent white 
spots and two smaller within the black part. Body long to the eyes? 22; 
cephalic process long from eyes to tip, 30: exp. teg. 80 millims. 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Tenasserim. 

( 7. Fulgoba clavata, Westwood. 

Fidgara clavata, Westwood, Trans. Linn. Soc. zviii, p. 139, t, 12, f, 1 (1841) fk 
. 4ab. Or. Ent. p. 7, t. £> f. 1 (1848) j Botlefr, P. % S. p. 98 (1874). 

Botimu clavatuB,'^ Walker, Oat. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 267 (1861). 
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Cephalic prooess and head pioeons, covered witfi & white-farinose 
substance, as long as half the body, gradually attenuated from the base, 
its dorsum tricarinate and apex turning upwards and ending in a knob 
or ball sub-rounded, sub-pellucid, and broadly testaceous: thorax luteous, 
pronotum with two minute discoidal, black, dots ; mesonotum with four 
basal and two other .oblique lateral spots: abdomen beneath fnlvons, 
abote obscure, dotted wi2h a whitys farinose substance, apices of seg¬ 
ments lnteous, anns black : basal half of tegmina somewhat whitish with 
•numerous, irregular fuscous spots ; apical half fuscous with numerous 
whitish circular spots, varying very much in size and most of them 
ocbllated : wings somewhat whitish, apex broadly fuscous: feet and 
rostrum black; elypeus luteous (B*i«tfip.). Body with cephalic process 
long 33|; exp. teg. 76 millims. 

Reported from Assam : the Indian Museum possesses specimens 
from Sikkim, Khasiya fiills, Sibsagar, Shillong. In fresh specimens the 
whole of the tegmina and abdomen above and below is thickly covered 
with a whito powdery substance: the abdomen, too, is of*a rich red colour, 
which fades to fufvous, and the wings at the base are a light blue, which, 
fades to grey. The Indian Museum possesses a romarkable local variety 
from Mussooree in which the entire cephalic process is dull rod and the 
ground of the tegmina is much lighter. 1 

8. FULGORA POND1ROSA, StS.1. 

Eotinus ponderosus, Stal, Ofvers. K. T.-A. J?5rh. xi, p. 244 (1854) : Walker, 
Cat. Horn. B. M. Suppfc. p. 315 (1858). 

Fulgora ponderosa, Butlor, P. Z. S. p. 98 (1874). 

Cephalic process half the length of the body, cylindrical, black- 
piceous, ascending at the apex, whicll is testaceous : thorax and scutel- 
lum yellow-testacebus, tho latter with four basal spots and two behind 
the middle, black: togmina sordid white,^sparingly covered with a white 
farinpse substance ; a mediah band spotted with white ; and two spots 
at the antenor margin before the .middle and one at the sutural mar¬ 
gin, black; several fuscous spots on tho disc and apox, which is spotted 
white : wings sordidly whitish subhyaline, weakly fuscous at the apex : 
abdomen yellow te!?4aceous, segfnents margined testaceous : feet and 
rostrum black; posterior femora yellow-testaceous beyond the middle 
(St&l). Body long, 38 : exp. teg. 88 millims. 

* Reported from India. Thero is little doubt that this is merely a 
variety of F. clamta, Weatw. 

Sec. 3. Species with red and whitish wings. 

9. Fulgora ocglata, Westwood. 

Fulgora otflrtata, Westwood, Ep&ns. Mnu. Soc. xviii, p. 142, t. 12, f, 5 (1841) j 
Butler, P. Z. S. p. 99 (1874), 
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Var. a, Fulyora (tlotvna) oculata, Westwood, Cab. Or. Ent. p. 78, t. 86, 1. 8 
(1848). 

Yar. b. Fulgora Bulocellata, Gaerin, Rov. Zool. p. IBS, (1839) ; Delo^sert, Sour. 
Voy Indo, p. 6G, t. 10, f. 1 (1842) ; Bailor, P. Z. S., p. 99, (1874). 

Hotmui oculatui. Walker, Cat Horn B. M. ii, p. 267, (1851). 

Jlutmub buhixellatub, Walker, l. e. p. 207, (1851*J ; J. L. §. Zool. i, p. 84, (1850). 

Cephalic process as lung as the body, ^aseonding, slender: pale 
greyish-fulvous, abdomen and wings' clothed with a tine white powdery 
substance, mesotborax more fulvescqnt: togmina greyish fulvous, pale, 
with about twenty-four ocellated spbts, fulvous lings girdled whitish : 
wings white-fariuose, palely virescent at the hase with tho anterior .mar¬ 
gin having a largo roseate patch in the middle ending in a fuscous spot 
and another smaller towards Che middle : feet palely greyish-luteous ^ 
four anterior tibia? and tarsi and the last tarsi, black (Westw.) Long 
with cephalic process 3h ; exp. teg. 03 milhms. * 

Report oil from India. 

Var. a. Copjxalic process as long as the‘body, ascending at the apex, 
brunneous ; body greyish lutebus, powdeiod with a whito farinose sub¬ 
stance : togmina groyish fulvous, each with 2 L-30 fulvous ocellated spots, 
encircled with buff; wings clothed w(,tl» a white powdery substance, tho 
base palo green, middlo of tho costa marked with a large rosy patch and 
followed by a brown streak which is sometimes extended over tin* whole 
apex of tho wing which is, in such case, marked with several paler spots ; 
legs lulcons, tho four anterior tibia 5 and tarsi and tho two hind tarsi, 
black (IFcirie) Exp. teg. 05-87 lnilliins. 

Repoi ted from Malabar, Penang. 

Var. b. Cephalic process as Ipng ns the body, ascending at tho apex, 
obscurely ferruginous above, green beneath: body nnd r feet green, anterior 
and intermediate tibiae black ; togmina fuK ascent green, subocollatcd 
yellow : wings whito somewhat gieen at tho base, clothed with a white 
powdery substance and spotted on the anteiWr margin with binds: and 
ferruginous ( dun in). Lomg, 48 ; *oxp. teg , 93 millims. 

Reported from Nepal, l’enang, Malacca. Guerin keeps this separate 
as lie considers that F. oculata, West, is smaller, the spots on its togmi¬ 
na. are tawny, very restricted and surrounded whitish on grey- 

tawny ground and its wings are also adorned with a great rosy patch, 
tipped with brown ; characters wanting in his F. svboctllafa. Still cam- 
paring the wide differences in tho extreme varieties of F. clavaia this 
variety cannot at present receive specific rank. 

Var. c. Spots on the togmina ctmflucnt and of a rosy colour: the 
green at llie base of the wings absent. Var. verhuelli. 

This section includes aH6 tho follow ing:— * 

F. sultana, Adams, P. Z. 8. p. 83 (1847) Bornoo. 

F, gtgqgitea, Batler, P. Z. S. p. &9 (1874) Borneo. 
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C. Species with blue-green wings. 

10. Fuluora amplectens, n. sp. 

This spocies forms tl»e connecting liuk betweon the preceding section 
and this j tho coloration of %he teginiq& strongly rosemblos that of tho 
F+ocaluta group and the coloration of the wjpgs places it in this section. 
Cepfialic process as long as the body, somowliat horizontal, gradually as- 
condiog somewhat towards tho tip, # subrotundate above and suboqual in 
^izo throughout^black-brown throughout, above and beneath, except tho 
tip wjiicli is reddish-testacepus and subpellucid, apical half below the tip 
irroVatod with whito dots : thorax deep brown, blacker on the disc : ab, 
ddhaen above and beneath, bla^pk ; posteriorluargins of the dorsal segments 
narrowly fulvous: feet brown*tliroughout; tegmiua brown, veins ful¬ 
vous, basal two-thirds finely covered with a whito powdory substance 
above and bright fulvons beneath, thin white powdery substance intensi¬ 
fied across the base of tho apical third so os to form a vyliito band, which 
bears a row of four fulvous spots, a small oao and the largest towards tho 
costal margin aiuf two small ones townnls the internal margin, four or 
five very faint similar fulvous spots.and very numerous light brown Bpots 
are sprinkled over the basal two-thirds: wings blue, apox broadly and 
external margin loss broadly, black, rayed blacjk along tho veins towards 
tho base somewhat as in F. pyrhot hyncha, Don., to whioh this species is 
very closely allied, differing elliefiy in the coloration of tho abdomen and 
the si/o, arrangement, and number of tho spots on the togmina. Body 
long to eyes, 24 ; cephalic process from eyes, 23; exp. teg. 93 millims. 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Perak. 

11* Fuluora. rrnmn vacua, Donovan. 

Fulqma iniroihynrhw*, Donovan, Ins. Ind. Hern. t. 7, f. I (1800) : Iteguo Animal 
nil M.hhoji, t. 00, f. 2 («. il ). , * 

Hfiln it/s pymi'hyruhii'., Wftlkor, List Horn. 11. M. a, p. 2(J7 (ls51) ; S. L. H. Zooi. 
x, p. 90 (U>07). • 

Fuhjnia jnjtoihina, West wood, Trans. Linn. Soo. xviii, p. 139 (1811); in Dono¬ 
van’s Ins. Ind. (2nd ed ) p. 13 (IM- 2 ). 

Fulgiua nijah, Giu'ipaf llev Zooi p*l83 (1839). 

Fahjora pyi'orhyncha, Uutlor, P. Z. 8. p. 100 (1871). 

* Cephalic process largo, of a dark purple, thickly sprinkled wjtli a 
white powdery substance, ascending, tip scarlet and somewhat pellucid : 
tegnyua brown, pale across the middle ; wings black, green at the baso 
(Donovan). • • 

Ceplialic process about 25 millims; long, purple, spotted whito, 
ascending ; apox incrossatod, red*; dorsum* of abdomen greenish with 
throe black spots on the anterior margin of each segment j lateral mar- 
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gins oi thorax arid basal margin of scntellnm somewhat testaceous : 
tegmina brown, spotted pale glauccm^, and with a paler band, basal half 
with eleven irregularly placed, round, yellow spots, a pale band with 
a transverse row of four round spots of a deeper colour approaching 
fuscous and slightly margined iiypardly with yellow *and the apical fourth 
has eight smaller round yellow spots. Gu6rin describes his F. rajah as 
having the cephalic process as long as^tho body, ascending,* brtmnebus, 
apex somewhat dilated, red: body and feet brunneous ; tegmina blackish 
fulvous, spotted with yellow, a broad pallid band at the apex : wings 
black, blue at the base. Long, 44 milliras. 

Reported from Nep&l (Don.) ; Malacca (Vue/.). 

12. FuiiGORA maculaia* Olivier. 

Fill q ora maculata, Olivier, Enc M^th vi, p 568 (1791) s Stoll, (La Cigala verte 
ported antnne) Cijfalea, p. 98, t. 26, f. 143 (1788) ; Barra. Ilandb. Ent. ii, (i) p 109 
(1835) ; Westwood, Trans. Linn. Roe. xviii, p. 140 (1841) ; Duncan’s Nats. Lib. 1, 
p. 281, t’. 23, f. 2 (1&A0) s Butler, P. Z S. p 100 (1871). 

Flat a maculata, Gerraar, Them's Archiv ii, fase. 2, p 46 (1830). 

llotmus maculaluf, Walker, Gat. Horn. B. M. ii, p 266 (1851). 

Cephalic process almost as long"as the body, ascending, recurved ; 
head black ; eyes and antenna) grey ; thorax brown, shaded with black : 
abdopien light brown, banded with black, same above and beficath ; 
tegmina above black ‘with interrupted bands or continuous rows of 
glaucous spots, apical portion irrorated yellowish-green: wings with 
the basal portion towards the anterior margin and a patch near the anal 
margin, greenish-blue ending in fine rays, apical portions black: foot 
doep brown, posterior pair spinoser Body long to the eyes, 21: cephalic 
process from tho eyes 10; exp. teg. 71 millims. r 

The Indian Museum possesses a specimen from Ceylon. 

13. Fuloora F0LVIROSTRI8, Walker. * 

v 

Uotinw* Jnlmtohlris, Walker, List Ilom B. M. Suppt. p. 41 (18581. 

Butler (P. Z. S. p 100, 1874) unites this species with F. maculata , 
Olivier, as a variety, but it is as much dntitlod to sp^rifie rank as breviros - 
fm, viridirostris, aud spinoloct, which are similar varieties of F. Candelaria , 
Linn. It clearly differs from F. maculata in having the cephalic process 
subpcllucid, sordid fulvous-testacoous or tawny instead of opaque 
deep green; the- markings on the tegmina follow the arrangement 
of the markings on the tegmins* iu F. maculata, bnt are sordid 
whitish JLlistead of bluish-white, aud the wings are sordid greenish-white 
rayed with black-fusoous nearly np to the base, the apex being broadly 
and the external margin loss broadly tlack. 
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Black x hood tawny, cephalic process abruptly curved and ascending, 

a little shorter than the body, blackish on each side, at the base: pronotum 
with some dingy whitish or testaceous marks on each side: mesonotum 
more or less testaceous or whitish on the disc; hind border and abdomon 
whitish or testaceous,fhe latte# with some irregular and incomplete blackish 
ba^ds: tegmina with about 20 whitish or strajv-coloured spots aud dots, 
corn# of them connected, forming four very irrogular bands: wings 
white or dingy whitish towards the t baso (Walker). Body long, 27; 
ftephalio process from the eyes, 20; »exp. teg. 59 millims. 

^Reported from Ceylon: tho Indian Musoum possossos two spooi- 
meSk from Ceylon. K is possible that wo should place this and tho two # 
neit as varieties of F. maoulata. * 

14. Fuloora delissfrtii, Guerin. 

JUtlgora delessertn, Guerin, Rot Zool p. 383 (IR30) Dwlosaoit, Souv. Voy 
Indo, pt. ii, p 66, t. 16, f 2 (1843|: Butler, P Z S. p 100 (1871). 

Hotviui> delessertn, Wulkcr, Gut. Hum. B. M ii, p. 266 (1861).* 

Cephalic process half the length of (he body, ascending, greon : pro¬ 
thorax ferruginous : tegmina greenish black, spotted with yellow : wings 
ceerulean, black at tho apox ( Gueritt ). Long 34; exp. teg. 75 millims. 

Reported from the Nilgiiis, Malabar. 

This species is near to F. maculata, Olivier, but differs from it in the 
coloration of the spots on tho tegmina. It differ# from F. candela ria, 
Linn. “ par les deux facettes laterales de la face frontalo qui ont a leur 
extr6mite une carene lengitudinalo allant du sommet des faces laterales 
au sommet de la t6te." Tho cephalic process is short aud compressed. 

15 k Fuloora andamanensis, Distant. 

Fuhjora andamanensis, Distant, Trans. Enfc. Soo. p. 152, t. 6, t. 7,7 a (1880). 

Cgphalic process long, sfleuder, ascending, ns long as tlio body ; 
beneath greenish luteous with tho apej black, above black, apical two- 
thirds irrorated with small white spots aud a luteous streak on each side 
within the eyes, which are also luteous; thorax above black, with dull 
luteous markings ; ab'temen above *pale greenish-luteous, beneath black ; 
coxre, trochanters, and femora fuscous, the last darkest, tibiae and tarsi, 
black. Tegmina black, with tho veins pale greon and a number of 
brown spots encircled with pale greenish, arranged thus;—a transverse 
row of four near the base, tho upper three fused together; two irregular 
transverse rows on the disc, a little nearer together than from the basal m 
row, followed by a straighter transverse row of three smaliqp ones; 
remaining apical portion occupied by about twelve spots of which the 
largest are two fused together on the costa and one with a very small 
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brown centre about the apex of tbe inner margin: extreme apical spots 
very small and somewhat indistinct. Wings bine with the apex broadly, 
and outer margin somewhat narrowly, black. The veins on the bine 
portion of tho wings are green, with the exception of two which are nar¬ 
rowly black at the base (Distant.) Lon^, cephalic process 20} Sody 
20; exp. teg. 08 millims. , » 

Reported from the Andaman Islands. 

Allied to F. ddessertii , Gu6rin, ( and F. maculata, Olivier. It some¬ 
what resembles the former in the pattern of the tegminp,, but differs id 
the length of the cephalic process, which in F k . delessertii is but about half 
,the length of the body. In length and structure of the cephalic process, 
it is more closely allied to F. maculata; the cephalic process, however, 
is longer than in that specios, being about oqual to the length of thebod^; 
and, bosidos the different pattern of tho togmina, tho wings are much more 
narrowly black along the posterior margin. The Indian Museum possesses 
a specimen from the Nicobar islands which appears to differ from the type 
figured by Distant in the cephalic process being longer, more distinctly 
ascending and recurved, and in the absence of white spots on the upper 
two-thirds. Tho markings on tho tegmina are the same and do not 
differ more than individuals of allied species differ from each other. 
Tho wings are marked much as in F. delessertii Guerin, tho outpr mar¬ 
gin is more bioadly Buff used with blackish than in the type and the 
blackish extends further towards the base in rays. 

1C. Fulgora curticrora, Butler. 

Fulgora curtvprora, Butler, A. M. N. H. (4 ser.) xiv, p. 181, (1874). 

Closely alliod to F gemmaia , West., but with, the cephalic procoss 
one-third shorter and tho colouring different: tegmina with the corium 
bright green spoeklod with black, area beyond black j the veins green, 
beoomiug ochracoous near the apex; entire stftfaco covered with small 
orange spots: wings shining black, varied with palo transparent green 
as iu F. gem mat a : cephalic process, head, and thorax tostaceous, thorax 
spotted with black ; abdomen black, sogmonts |dged with green above, 
with ochreons below; legs and anus rod {Butler). Body long with 
cephalic process, 23 j cephalic process, long 8J ; exp. teg. 50 millims. 

Reported from Sikkim. 

17. Fulgora guttulata, Westwood. 

Fulggra (PyropsJ guttulata, Woalwood, A M. N. H. ix, p. 119 J842). 

Fulgora (Hotvna) guttulata, Westwood, Cab Or. But p. 8, t. 8, f. 8 (1848). 

Pyrops guttulata, Walker, fast Horn. p. M. ii, p. 269 (1851). 

Fulgora guttulata, Butler, P, Z. S., p. 101 (1874). 
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Cephalic process about half as long as the thowlx, its apex slightly 
bent upwards and acute; head and thorax abovo of a fulvous clay-colour 
dotted with black: segments of the abdomen brown at the base: tog- 
xnina pale fulvous clay-coloured, gradually assuming a redder tinge beyond 
the middle with a* great itumber of small pale buff dots edged with a 
b]pok ring, tho wings very pale yollowish, With, a fow blaok dots and 
a bhoad dark brown margin (West to.) Bocly long with cophalio pro¬ 
cess, 25 ; exp. teg. 50 millims. * 

• Beported from N. India. 

The rostrum is very long and Blonder and extends to tho end of 
tb<H»ody, separated from the gonco by a transverse raised lino, between 
Which and the eyes is a black dot. The «four anterior logs have a blaok 
ding at the base of the tibia?, the apex of which and tho tarsi arc also black, 
tho underside of tho body and tho hind legs are entirely fulvous with two 
small black spots at tho base of the coxro and two long blaok spots at 
the sides of the penultimato^ibdominal segment. 

18, Fulooua gemmata, Westwood. 

• 

Fulgora ( Kotina) gemmata, Westwood, Cab. Or Ent. p. 7, t. 8, f. 2 (1818), 

Ilcdinub gemmatu Walker, Cat. Ilom. B. M. ii, p. $67 (1851), t 

Fulgora gemmata, Babler, P. Z. S. p. 101 (1871). 

Hoad and thorax fulvous) with black markings; abdomon above 
black with posterior margins of tho segments narrowly green; tegmiua 
green at the base which gradually changes into a dark brownish crimson; 
thoy aro entirely covered with minutd black dots, each togmon being 
ornamented with about 30 bright orango spots ; the wings are groon, 
with a broad black border, which exiondfl into tho disc of the wing, 
forming several large, bbpsk •blotches ; logs, dark rod ( Westw) . Body 
long exclusive of cephalic process, 19.; exp. tog. 28 millims. 

Reported from Himalaya, N. India, Darjiling: the Indian Museum 
possesses specimens from Sikkim, Khasiya Hills, Assam. There is also 
a specimen in which ttie orango sp'ots on the tegmina are obsoloto and are 
replaced by roundish black rings with tho centre of tho ground colour 
of .the tegmina; tho wings aro precisely tho so mo. 

To this section also belong tho following species :— 

F. ducalie, Sfc&l, Trans. Ent. Soo (8 ear.) i. p 570 (1863). Cambodia. 

F. emleetma , St&l, 1. o p. 678 (1863). Cambodia. 

F, mtneata, Walker, J L 8. Zool i, p 182 (18JJ7) Borneo. 

V. dtellata, Butler, P. Z 8 p 100 (B871). Borneo. 
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See. D. Species with scarlet wings. 

19. Fulgora oardinalis, Butlor. 

Fulgora cardmalis, Butler, A. M. N. H. (4 sor.)Uiv, p. IK. (1874). 

Tegmina yellowleh-olivaceous, veins and costal area bright greep } 
entire surface covered with black-edged orange spots, arranged as in 
F. virescens, West., but larger and better definod ; outer margin brown: 
wings carmine; outer margin brown*, broadest at the apex: oephalie f 
process, head and prothorax above, and the entiro pectus green, spotted 
with black; meso- and mota-thorax testaceous, black-spotted ; abdefnen 
above roddish, below testacoous, varied with omerald-greon : legs enfe- 
rald-green (Butler). Body including cephalic process, 25; cephali6 
process 8 J : exp. teg. 53 millims. 

Reported from Nepdl, Sikkim. Alliod to F. pyrrhochlora, Walkor, 
and F. virescens t Westw., but differing structurally from both in its short 
abruptly compressed eephalio process. The Indian Museum possesses 
specimens from Sikkim. 

To this section also belong the following species - 

F. roccmea, Walker, List Horn. B. M. Suppt p, 42 (1858). Ooylon. 

F^decornta, Woalwood, Trans Linn. Soo. xviii, p. Ill, t. 12, f. 4, (1841)., Java. 

F. gvtiifera, Stal, Ofm-s. K. Y.-A., Forh. p 418 (1859). Ceylon, Shanghai? 

F. pyrrhochlora, Walker, Butler, P. Z. S. p. 101 (1874). Borneo. 

See. E. Species with pale greenish wings (subhyaline). 

20. Fulgora virescens, Wostwood. 

Fulggra (Pyrops) virescens, Westwood, A. M. N. H. ix, p. 119 (1842). 

Fulgora (Hotina) virescens, Westwood, Cab. Or. Eut. p? 8, t. 8, f. 5 (1848). 

Pyiops virescens, Walker, Oat. llom. B M. ii, p 209 (1851). 

Ilotmus semiannulnb, Walker, 1. c. Suppt. p. 42 (1$£8). 0 « 

Fulffw a vuescen*, Butlor, P. Z. S. p. J02 (1871). 

Cepbalio process short, conical, scarcely bent upwards: entirely 
pale green with a minute black spot op each side of the prothorax and 
scutellnm; the tegmina broad with the anterior margin much arched, 
green with numerous small rounded orango-coloured spots, outwardly 
edged with blaok; wings very pale green and semitransparent (Westu.). 
Body long with the eephalio process 19—20 : exp. teg. 56—58 millims. 

Reported from India, Silhat: the Indian Museum possesses a Speci- 
'men from Silhat. 

To ‘this section also belongs the following species 

(i 

F. cultsllata, Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i, p. *143 (1857). Borneo. 
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Genus Alcathous, St&l. 

Trans. Bnt. Soo. (3 Ser ) i, p. 677 (1863). 

Head mnch»m^ , rower ijian the thorax, protuberant, frons somewhat 
roundly-amplified near the apex, thence distinctly narrowed upwards, 
tnoarinate; clypeus carinate in the middle i rostrum almost reaching 
the apex abdomen • antennal short, second joint very briefly sub- 

cylindrical, obliquely tiunrated at iho apex. Thorax unicarmate in the 
middle, somewhat produced anteriorly in the middle, produced part 
'trunouted, posterior margin, stiaight: scutellum tricarinatc, twice as 
long^s the thorax. Tegmiua somewhat amplified towaids tlio apex which 
is obtusely obliquely rounded, longitudinal veins larely furcate, interior 
simple, only third apical part furnished with remote, transverse, small 
rein|, irregularly anastomosed: wings with more than the basal balf 
without transverse veinleta. Foot moderate, antoiior femora beneath 
slightly dilated, posterior tifliie, 5—6 spinose (Stdl). A^ied to F-ulgora. 

• 21. Alcaihoos feoialis, St&l. 

Alcathous feciaha, Stal, Trans. Ent. Soo (3 sox ) i, p 677 (1863). 

Livid, dorsum of abdomen and corcineous wings excepted, minutely 
sprinkled fuscous, horo and thore iufuscate : tfegmina clouded fuscous 
with small costal spot*?, apox of wings, bioad posterior limbus and some 
spots noar the anal area, two rows of spots on tho doisum of the abdo¬ 
men and rings on tho tibiae blackish; fomora fuscescent, obscurely 
irrorated, banded paloly ¥, long, 15 ; exp tog 32 millims. 

Bead a little shorter than the thorax and scutellum together, pro¬ 
duced part somewhat subabruptly narrowod and compressed before the 
eyes, before the middle transversely impressed and somewhat reflexed; 
vortex at the base more than # twice as broad as the transverso eye, basal 
half tHangula*, apical pai*fc very narrow; frons flat beneath the middlo, 
furnished with throe paiallel ridges, the median ridge interrupted in the 
middle ; transverse vemlots on the tegmina are subrufeBcent (St&l). 

Reported from N.^India. , 

Genus Pybops, Spinoia. 

,A. S. E. F. viii, p 231 (1839) ; Am. & Serv , Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 491 
(1843) t St&l, Hem. Afrxc. iv, p. 138,139 (1866). 

Head produced forwards, in a long process, somewhat rounded, 
gradually very slightly somewhat slander, straight, obliquely truncated* 
at the apex; the lateral part behind the eyes furnished with a subcorneal 
or triangular callus or knob; vertex transversely convex, continued up 
to the apex of the process; genes rounded anteriorly: eyes small; 
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second joint of antennro short, thick. Pronotnm and scntellnm fairly 
convex transversely, without ridges, the former gradually narrowed 
forwards, barely or very slightly sinuated at the base. Entire tegmina 
or tho largest portion reticulated, valvato behind tjio clavus. Feet 
somewhat thick and short; first tibice, femora, and trochanters togother 
equal in length, last armod jvith 5—7 spines ( St&l ). 

r 

22. Pybops punctata, Olivier. 

< 

( 

Fulgora punctata, Olivier, Eno. Mdih. vi, p. 669 (1791); Stoll, Cigolos, p. 34, t. 
6, f. 28 (1788) i Gray, Griffith’s An. King. 1138, f. 2 a-c (18P2). J" 

Plata punctata, Gormar, Thon’ff Arohiv. ii (2), p. 47 (1830). «- 

Fulgora ajffmis, Westwood, Trans. Liun. Soo. xviii, p. 144,1.12, f. 6 (1841). • 

Pyrops punctata, Spinola, A. S. E. F. viii, p. 237 (1839) | Walker List Horn. 
B. M. ii, p. 2C8 (1851). 

-• 

Cephalio process almost as long as ifoe body, truncated at tho 
apex ; luteous-greyish ; thorax, feet, and tegmina sprinkled with black 
dots : abdomen abovo black: wings white, veins pallid. Head, cephalio 
process, pro- and meso-notum and tegmina pale lutoous, sprinkled with 
black dots, varying in size: cephalio process almost as long as the body, 
almost straight, subcylindrical, obliquely truncated at the apex, fpscous- 
luteous, rough with dots, palor at the apex: tho black dots on the 
tegmina disposed longitudinally on tho voins : wings whito, subopaque, 
a little infuscate towards tho apex, veins palor, oxcept at the base: 
abdomen, black, with tho narrow margin of tho segments, luteous; feet 
short, lutoous; fomora with a subapical ring; tibia? with three black 
rings (F. ajjtnis, Wostw.). Body'long with oophalic process, 33|; exp. 
teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from China, Nepal, Silhat, Ceylon, Java, Guinea (P) : the 
Indian Museum possesses specimens from &ikfedm. t , 

t 

23. Pyrops perpusilla, Walker. 

PyropB perpusilla, Walkor, List Horn. B! M. ii, p. 269 \1851). 

Body stramineous ; hood with its process as long as the rest of the 
body j abdomen lutoous above: legs yellow; tegmina very pale Stra¬ 
mineous ; a few brown dots on tho veins near the tip and along the 
hind border which is somowhat darker than the rest of tho wing j a 
w rathor large dot in the disc on tho fork of ono of tho longitudinal veins : 
wings Colourless, veins pale yellow (Walker.) Body long 8|; wings, 
long 9 millims. 

Reported from N. Bengal, 
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Genus Homalocephala, Amyot & Seville. 

Omdlocephala, Spinola, A. S. E. P. viii, p. 261 (1839) ■ Hotnalocophala, Am. Ss 
Serv., Hist. Nat. Ins. H6m, p. 492 (1843) $ StAl, Hem. Afrio. iv, pp. 138,145 (1866). 

Hoad broad, Somcwhdt narrower than the thorax, produced before 
the eyes, round or triangular; behind the o^es prominulous backwards 
in a short^thick spine: vertex at loast four limes broader than the eyes, 
flat or somewhat so : frons flat somewhat broader than the clypous, sides 

• parallel, very slightly amplified towards tho apex; clypeus without a 
median ridge: rostrum reaching tho last cox®. Thorax broadly rounded 

* an^iorly, furnished*with k fine longitudinal ridgo : scutellum more than 
twice as long as the thorax. Togmina with the sides parallel, obliquely 
obtusely rounded at the apex, very deusoly reticulated, reticulation in 
the costal area obsolete, elaval voin united with tho commissure at tho 
apex of tho clavus : wings entire. Feet somewhat short, simplo ; first 
tibia? as long as tho fcmora^last armod with 3—4 spines ( Stdl)• 

24. Homalocephala pestiva, Fabricius. 

• 

Fulgora festiva, Fabricius, Spoo Ins il, p. 815 (1781) ; Mant. Ins. ii, p. 261 
(1787) j Olivier, Enc. M&li. vi, p. 572 fl791); Fabr., Ent. Syst. iv. p. 5 (1794) ; 
Syst. Rliyng. p 4 (1803) ; Douovan, Ins. India, Horn. t. 7, f. 2 (1800), 

Omal ocephal a festiva, Spinola, A. S. E. F. viii, p. 261 (1839) ; Walker, List Horn. 
B. M. u, p. 283 (1851). 

Homalocephala festiva, Am. & Serv., llist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 493 (1843). 

Head above flat, fuscous"; beneath flavescent, with a black margin: 
thorax fuscous, immaculate : tegmina fuscous, exterior margin viroscont, 
which colour, however, does not reach the apex of tho wing : thoro aro 
‘five black dots along this margin of w*hich tho four posterior end in¬ 
wards in a fulvous*dot: wings sanguineous, fuscous at the apex (Fabri¬ 
cius) , 

ktead above flat, ob^urS ; beneath, yellowish, border black : thorax 
obscure immaculate : tegmina obscure with tho costal margin greenish 
which docs not extend to tho apex, on this part aro flvo black spots of 
which the four posterior aro bounded iutomally by a tawny spot: wings 
sanguineous with the*apex obscure (Olivitr). Donovan states that*the 
tegmina have a green margin on which there are a few black spots 
semicircled with orange. Long, 17 millims. 

The Indian Museum possesses a very mutilated specimen. 

Genus Limois, Stdl. 

• m 

Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p 230 (1868) : Hem. Afrio. iv, p 134 (18G6)-» ^ 

Head narrower than the thorax, slightly protuberant upwards; 
frons longitudinally convex, abruptly dilated on both sides at the apex, 
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much narrowed upWards, bicarinate lengthways, lateral margins reflexed 
beneath the middle; vertex transverse; clypens carinate in the middle, 
lateral margins obtuse, obtusely carinate ; thorax twice as broad as the 
head, somewhat sloped forwards, broadly truncate posteriorly, obso- 
letely carinate in the middle : tegmina som&what amplified towards the 
apex, which is obliqnely obtWely rounded, furnished behind the middle 
with remote small transverse veins : ( wings sinuate in the njiddle, jtos- - 
teriorly, much shorter than the tegmina : feet moderate, simple; poste¬ 
rior tibiae 5-spinose (Stdl). Differs,,from Aphana in the structure of' 
the head and the short wings. 


25. Limojp westwoodii, Hope. 


Lystra westwoodii. Parry, Hope, Trans. Linn. Soc. xix, p. 133, t. 12, f. 8 (1846); 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 286 (1851). 

Limois westwoodii , Stil, Slot tin Ent. Zoit, xxiv, p. 231 (1863). 


Fuscous yellow, cephalic process coneol#rous, recurved between the 
eyes; frons almdst triangular, elongate : basal half of tegmina fuscous 
yellow, sprinkled with fuscous spots, varying in size : ‘ wings at the base 
sanguineous and margined by a narrow black line and with three black 
spots, remainder immaculate, hyaline : body beneath black. (Hope.) 
Body long, 12$ ; exp. teg. 48 milliins. 

Reported from Silbat: the Indian museum possesses a specimen 
from Calcutta, expanse# of tegmina under 40 millims. 


Genus Afiiana, Guerin, StSl. 

Aphcena, Guerin, Yoy. Belanger, Ind. Orien. p. 451 (1834); Spin., A. S. E. F. 
viii, p. 2-10 (1839) ; Aphana, Burtn., Handb. Ent. ii (i) p. 1G6 (1836) ; Amyot Ar 
Serville, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 496 (1843) ; Stal, Stettin,'Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 231 
(1863) j Hem. Afric. iv, p. 184 (1866). 

Hoad not protuberant; irons slightly narrowed upwards or with 
the sides parallel, lateral margins more or less distinctly broadly bisi- 
nuato with two ridges running through them, diverging upwai’ds from 
the apex, terminating on both sides the median aroa: thorax with a 
ridge very often much elevated: first femorit npt amplified above at 
the apex; last tibiae usually 5-spinose, unarmed abovo at the base 
(St&l). 

* 

26. Aphana farinosa, Fabricius. 

Lystra farinosa, Fabricius, Syst. Rliyng. p. 67 (1808) : Germar, Thon’s Arehiv, 
“Ii (fasc. 2) p. 52 (1830). 

Aphana farinosa, Spinola, A. S. E. F. viii, p. 244 (1889) ; Walker, List Horn. B. 
M. ii, p. 274 (1851). ' 

Aphana scuteliam, White, A. M. N. H. xvii, p. 880 (1846). 
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Aphana scutellaris, Westwood, Cab. Or. But., p. 73, t. 8«, f. 3 (1848) j Walker, 
List Horn, B. M. ii, p. 277 (1861)) j J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 143 (1867) ; var. 1. o. x, p. 96 
(1867). 

Aphana saundersii, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii p. 277 (1861) j J. L. S. Zool. i. 
p. 84 (18S6) ; 1. o. |>. 143 (1867). 

Aphana farinosa, Burm., Handb. But. ii (2),p. 166 (1836) j Sfcil, Ofvers. K. V.-A. 

F0rh., p. 485 (1862) ; Stottin Eat. Zeit., xxiv, p. 282 (1868). 

• • 

Fuscous; tegmina yellow at •the apex; baso of tho wings and tlie 

abdomen, red, the former spotted hyaline ( Fair .). Head, pronotum, and 
border of the tagmina, reddish-brown, the under half of tho same black, 

, ap<«i golden yellow, powd^fod white: wings with a rod ground with 
small white spots; "tip brown: feet, black {Burm.). Larger than A^. 
atom aria, Fabr. groenish-brown; occiput excavated and marked with 
two whitish powdery spots between the eyes ; the pronotum with an 
elevated ridge down tho middle, tho scntellum powderod with white, the 
metathorax blackish ; the margins of tho abdominal segments lutoous- 
green, tho base powdered with whito; tho basal lialf of tho togmina fer¬ 
ruginous, the di|c powderod with white, and with au irregular black 
fascia in tho middle and some blackish spots uear tho hiud margin, tho 
apical portion horn-coloured, varied with buff, hind-wings orange rod, 
spotted with whito, the baso black, tho apical portion horn-coloured, and 
the anal angle buff; body beneath, and legs, pitchy (Westwood). Body 
long, 22; exp. teg. 52^—60 millims. 

Reported from Borneo, Java, Sumatra, In<tia (Sjnn.) : tho Tudiau 
Musoum has a much abraded specimen from Sinkip Island. The type 
described by White was from Borneo and varies in the green colour of 
tho basal portion of the costa and the base of tho togmina. Wos( wood’s 
spccimon was from Java and the Indian specimen agreos best with his 
description. 

27. Apijana aiomauiX, Wobor. 

* • .» 

Cieada atomaria, Webor, Obs. Ent. p. 11 # 3 (1801). 

Lyitra atomaria, Fabricius, Syst. Rhyiig., p. 67 (1803) { Germar in Then’s 
Archiv. ii (faso. 2), p. 52 (1830). < 

Aphana nigro-pundajji, Snerin, Vpy. la Coqmlle, Zool. ii, (2), p. 186 (1880) j 
3pm., A. S. E. F. (1 ser.) viii, p. 248 (1839) j Am. & Serv.. Hist. Nat. Ins. H*«5m. 
p. 497, (1843) ; Walker, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 274 (1851). 

jAphcona atomaria, Spin., 1. o. p. 248 (1839) ; Walkor, 1. o. p. 277 (1851) ; J. L. S. 

Zool. x, p. 96 (1867). • 

Aphana atomaria, Burm., Handb. Ent. ii (i) p. 167 (1835) ; St&l, Stettin Ent. 

*©it. xxiv, p. 232 (1863) ; Hem. Fabr. ii, p. 87 (1869). 

Fusoous, vertex and pronotum brick-colour: tegmina ferwiginous,* 
spotted black, abdomen above and wings sanguineous, the latter black 
t the apex and spotted black-hyaline (Fabr.). Head and pronotum 

*19 . 
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ochreous j mesonofcom reddish-brown: tegmina of a red brown in the 
basal two-thirds with two large black spots on the external margin, 
another towards the end of the second third, in the middle 5 two other 
smaller black dots, one at the base and the other towards the end of the 
first third near the internal margin, and othWr smaller l)lack dots sprink¬ 
led hero and there : the apical third of the tegmina sordid yellowish or 
dull brown : wings bright x'ed with the apex black, sprinkled with bluish 
spots or patches, the red disc also has four white patches, of which one 
is Tory small, with somo dozen rbund black dots strewn about behind* 
them : abdomen red above: body and feet, beneath, redclish-browji (Am. 
Sf Serv.) Long, 17; exp. teg. 46 millims. 1 ^ ' 

Reported from Sumatra,. Java, N. India: the Indian Museum 
possesses one abraded specimen exactly agreeing with the above deg- 
scription, locality unknown, and another from Marri (Panjab). Thore is 
a series from Sikkim agreeing in most respects excopt that the base of the 
wings is ochreous not sanguineous. r 

28. Aphana pulchella, Guerin. 

Aphwna pulchella, Guerin, Toy. la Coquille, Zool. ii (2), p. 189 (1830) ; Spinola, 
A. S. E. F. viii, p. 294 (1885) j Walker, LJst Horn. B. M., ii, p. 274 (1851) \ Sfc&l, 
Ofvors. K. Y.-A., Forh. p. 485 (1862) | Java. 

Aphwna confuciua, White, A. M. N. II. xviii, p. 24 (1846) : China. , 

Aphwna confucius. Walker, 1. c. p. 280 (1851) : China. 

Aphwna io, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 279 (1851) : N. India. 

Aphwna nigro-irrorata, Stal, Ofvers. K. V.-A. Forh. p. 244 (1864) : China. 

Aphatiifl nigro-irrorata, Stal, Freg. Eng. Besa, Ins., p. 270 (1859) : Hong-Kong. 

Aphana pulchella, St&l, Stettin Ent. Zeit., xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 

Smaller than A. atomaria , Fhbr., from which it differs in not having 
the head and thorax yellow, by the tegmina spotted with irregular 
black dots and the feet yellowish, annulatod blackish. Head pro- and 
meso-notum yellowish punctured greyi$etanotum and abdomen 
vermillion, two small black spots on the former and weak black bands 
on the tliree first segments of the abdomen, which also show traces of 
being covered with a white cottony substance : head and thorax beneath 
of a fairly deep yellowisli-brown with a white pitch between the inter¬ 
mediate and posterior cox®: abdomen beneath ochreous yellow, punctured 
black, the lateral margin of eaoh segment with a black excavation, 
filled with a white powdery substance; feet brown, annulated yellow. 
Tegmina of a somewhat faded saffron-yellow, semitransparent, more 
a yellow towards the apex, covered with numerous small black dots, a few 
larger towards the tip and the interior margin a whitish quadrate 
spot, followed at the posterior and external angle by a brown patch con¬ 
fluent with the small black dots of fho apex: wings vermillion, 
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towards the base and a little orange in the middle and on the side of 
the anterior border; tip with a large black patch, adorned with small 
bine spots; posterior margin slightly infusoate and disc with 16—17 
small, nearly eqn$l, black spgts and four small white spots placed in the 
orange portion ( Gu&rm ). Long, 15: exp. te^. 37 millims. 

• The Indian form (A. to, Walker) is thus # desoribed 

Body yellowish-brown; head*and mosonotum punctured black, 
carinate; rostrum brown, as long tho body; metanotum, red; abdo¬ 
men bright tad; .beneath, spotted black with a black stripe along each 
side.apd a brown posterior margin on each segment: legs black, femora 
and 'libiso flavo-annulate, posterior tibi© spiuoso : tegmina yollowiali-, 
brown with numerous black marks which aVo confluont and form a black 
spot at the tip of the hind border; this spot has a yellowish-whilo spot 
adjoining; wings luteouH, red at tho base and along the inner border, 
with*about 12 black and 4 whito spots, brown along the bind border, 
terminating in a very large black spot which has a blue disc (Walker). 
Body long, 161 > exp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from China, Java, India: tho Indian Mnseum possesses 
specimens from Sikkim and tho Andamans. 

29. Aphana vabiegata, Gufain. 

ApJupna varirgata, CkuVin, Voy. Belanger lnd Oriin. Zool. p 455 (1834) ; loon. 
Bi^gne Awim , t 68, f. 3 (1830-34) ; Spin., A S. E. F. vui, pt 247 (1830) ; Walker, List 
Bom. B. M. ii, p. 278 (1851). 

Penthicub vanegatus , Blanchard, Hist. Nat. Ins. iii, p. 171, Hem. 1.12, f. 4 
(1840-41). 

Aphivna basirvfa, Walker, List IIotu. B. M ii, p. 278 (1851) J. L. S. Zool. i, 
p. 143 (1867). 

Aphana varugata, Am. & Serv, JJtst. Nat. Ins. Hem. p. 497, t. 9, f. 1 (1813) t 
StU, Stottin Ent. Zeit, xtiv, p. 232 (1863) 

'Hf&d flat in front, #J jjsvith two slightly elevated ridges: pronotnm 
transverse, anterior border lobed and,a little advancod, carinate,in the 
middle, with a hollow on each side behind the median lobo, and a little 
emarginate posteriorly: mosonotum triangular, sides almost equal, 
pointed behind, tricaiinafo in the middle, one ridgo longitudinal, staid 
two lateral, curved: metanotum and abdomen bright red, soparatod by a 
white, farinose, transverse hand ; tho head, pro-, and meso-notum brown, 
touching on deep olive-green. Tegmina Urunneous, a little reddish at 
the base, more greenish at the tip with black patches and round black 
dots which increase in size toward* the apex; two square yellowish, 
patches at the middle third, one on the anterior, the other on the inte¬ 
rior margin: wings much broader, a little* siunated on tho posterior 
margin; the base up to ono-third 6f their length bright red with three 
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black spots and ait obscure patch ; middle third orange yellow grounded 
with red, above 2-3 Bmall white dots and below a small black spot: the 
apex is black with more or less numerous or confluent Bmall blue dots; 
posterior margin from this black portion to the internal angle is broadly 
bordered brown. Body beneath concoloro&s with [he thorax, feet more 
blackish {Guerin). Long,'*20; exp. tog. 55 millims. 

Roported from Cocim-China, ^Philippines, Silhat: the In 'd ian 
Museum possesses specimens from Sikkim. 

I 

( 

30. A phana caja, Walker. 

Aphana caja , Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 278 (1851). t 

Aphana caja , Stal, Stottin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 235 (18G3). t 

Fuscous-ochraceous; thorax palely granulate towards the sides; 
tegmina fawn-colour or palely olivacoous, clouded with black-fu&cons 
and sprinkled with minute black-fuscous spots, further, behind the 
middle, adorned with a pallid snbquadrato spot at the costal and com¬ 
missural margins : wings croceous, sanguineous at the base, a small 
oblique, basal streak and 5-7 spots in aual half, black-fuscous; 3-4 
small white discoidal spots in the anterior area; posterior limbus nar¬ 
rowly fuscous; apical part black-fuscous, sprinkled with glaucous- 
mouldy spots; abdomon sanguineous, dorsum with a double row of 
black spots, beneath fuHcous-sanguineous: feet spotted olivaceous. 
5, long 21; exp. teg. 62 millims. 

Neaily allied to A. variegata, Guerin, but larger, spots on the teg¬ 
mina larger, wings sanguineous only at the base, posterior fuscous limbus 
narrower and especially with die vertex shorter, nearly thrice broader 
than long, more obtusely rounded, transverse basal keel straight, ante¬ 
rior margin less doeply sinuate in the middle: frons suboqual at tbe 
base and tbe apex, not distinctly narrowor at the boso, anterior produced 
part of thorax moro obtusely rounded. Frons somewhat longer than 
broad, latemi margins slightly broadly bisinuate, with two obtnse 
ridges diverging upwards and with an obsolete longitudinal ridge to¬ 
wards the base, tho median area >at the basftj very broadly roundod; 
thorax marked before the middle with two obsolete pallid spots 
(StAl). 

Reported from Silhat. < 

* 31. Aphana ,-dimidiata, Hope. 

Lys*ra dmidiuta, Hope, Trans Linu. Boo. xix, p. 138, t. 12, f. 4 (1845); 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. '286 (1851). 

Aphana dwudwia, Bt&l, Stettin Ent. &eit xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 
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Fnscohs; bead, thorax, and feet coneolorons: basal half of togmina 
virescent, sprinkled with numerous minute dull black spots, apices sub- 
orange-hyaline marked with* cretaceous spots : basal half of wings green* 
ish with the posterior part whitish, spotted black, apices fuscous, irro- 
rated with vireBcerft spots (*Z Tope) . Long 145 t exp. teg. 46 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. • 

* • 

82. AphaAa* nicobauica, St&l. 

4 Aphrna mcobanca, Sfc&l, Berlin Ent.*Zeitschr xiii, p. 241 (1869). 

• • 

Sordid olivaceous-green: scutellum, pectus, abdomen, and feet 
* black-fuscous: tegmina Before the middle reruginous, sprinkled with 
black; behind the middle, ochraceous, maiked with a band and moultfy 
•Spots j apical limbus, black; wings, black, a very largo basal spot coeru* 
lean-viresccnt. Long 19; exp. teg. 55 millims, 9. 

• Size of A. farinosa , Burm., from whieh it differs in the head pro¬ 
duced anteriorly, seen frqjn above equal in length and breadth between 
the eyes, roundly-angulatod; frons longer, furnished with a r'eourved 
process. Frons* rug ulose, Inmescont at the base and with a median 
process short, compressed, recurved, obsolotely tricarinate, the ridgos 
diverging upwards, the median ridge disappearing below the middle: 
vertex narrowed forwards, obsolotely carinate in the middle j lateral 
margins dilated, olovatod: thorax furnished with a raisod, acute ridge, 
running through it, strongly bi-impressed on the? disc, scutollum tricari¬ 
nate. Tho asruginous half of the tegmina covered with minute and often 
oonfluent black dots, closer at the apex; apical half ochracoous with the 
apical limbus black; tho Bpots and an antorior band clothod with a 
white powdory substance : wings blliok with a large basal patch ex¬ 
tended a little beytmd tho middle, cerulean-virescent. Apical margins of 
the dorsal segments of tho abdomon, green (St&l). 

JEtoported from thejjficebars. 

33. Aphana (?) dives, Walker. 

Aphcena, dv res, Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p 280 (18G1). 

Body dark ferruginous ; disd of the vertex rather concave, borders 
slightly ridged, fore margin slightly inclined upwards: rostrum ex¬ 
tending far beyond the posterior coxso, dark brown: mesonotum with a 
slight longitudinal furrow, fore-border $ory undulating; a black band 
along the fore-border of the scutellum; metanotum black: abdomen 
obconical, larger than the thorax* black above, thickly covered wi£ji 
white down, red beneath : legs black, sulcated, femora brown^posterior 
tibiee spinose: tegmina green, adorned between the vveins with orange 
streaks which are interrupted by vlry numerous brown dots, the latter are 
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sometimes confluent; a tawny slightly curved band separates this part 
from tho reticulated tips which are brown with tawny veins: wings 
green, with numerous brown spots, gray mingled with white towards 1 
the tips, white along the inner border (Walker). Long, 14k : exp. teg. 
42 millims. 1 4 

Reported from Malabar!* 

•I 

J .. f 

34. Aphana (?) albiflqs, Walker. 

* 

Aphtma albifios, Wolber, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 280 (1851). 

Body above, green; beneath, bright-red ; fortes; tawny, indistinctly 
c&rinate along the border; face slightly carinate; rostrum nearly as 
long as the body, tip black; a concavity corresponding to the eye on* 
each side of the fore-border of the pronotum of which the anterior por¬ 
tion of the lateral margins is black, posterior margin, tawny ; longitu¬ 
dinal ridge almost obsolete : abdomen obconical, much longer than the 
thorax, ‘thickly covered with white down: legs ferruginous, sulcated; 
femora, red; posterior tibioo slightly spinose: tegmina black, adorned 
with numerous littlo green marks ; reticulated part, ferruginous; wingB 
brown, adorned with bluish-green spots, white at the tips and along the 
posterior margin {Walker). Body long, 16|; exp. teg. 55 millims. 

Reported from Malabar. * 

* 

Genus Lycorma, StSl. 

Stettin, Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1803) : part Aphonia, Guerin. 

Head somewhat protuberant, o protuberance very short, reflexed: 
frons, distinctly upwards and at the base more narrowly, furnished with 
two parallel obtuse ridges, sometimes obliterated beneath the middle ; 
vertex truncated at the base, .last angles not produced: thorax finely 
carinate in the middle: first femora not amplified at the,apex above: 
last tibie© armed with 4-5 spines ; unarmod at the base, above ( St&l ). 

35. Lyoorma imperialis, White. 

* * , 

Aphana imperialis, White, A. M. N. H. xvii, p. 830 (1846). 

Aphama imperialis, Westwood, Cab. Or. Ent. p. 74, t. 36, f. 4 (1848) } Walkor, 
List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 282 (1861). 

Aphcena placabilie, Walkor, 1. o. f Snppt. p. 46 (1858). 

Lycorma imperialis, Stal, OtVere. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 486 (1862); Stettin Ent. 
Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1803). c 

Tegmina olive-green, the basal portion with numerous black spots, 
most of which are traversed by green veins; the tip black, beautifully 
t reticulated with olive-green: wings, at the base, purplish-madder with 
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11—19 largo black spots, the purplish part reticulated with whitish •, 
the end brownish-black; a bluish-green band-like mark across the mid¬ 
dle of the wing, not nearly reaching the hind .margin, the three nerves 
traversing it are black; tegmina and wings beneath almost same as 
above: head ana thorax ab$ve greenish ; prothorax finely, transversely 
striated, a line, down .the middle, shining: Sbdomen black, margins yel¬ 
low, segments slightly powdered # with white, vulvar scales red: legs 
brown, tibiro of hind legs tridentate on the outside ( White) . Exp. teg. 
61 millims. 

• ■ 

Reported from Silhat: the Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Si&^m. Red: metanotufa black: abdomen with a red transverse line at 
the base; tip red beneath: tegmina withhlack spots along the costa and 
•with some more or less interrupted and irregular black bands ; more 
than one-third of tho apical part black with very numerous and rogular 
blaftk veins and veinlets : wings black, basal half red with several black 
spots; a white middlo bajid, not extending to the liind border (A. 
placabilis, Walker). Body long 16|; teg. 54§ millifhs. This' is the 
reddish-brown variety. 

36. Lycorma* punicea, Hope. 

Lystra ptwicea, Hope Trans. Linn. Soo. xix,p. 133,1.12. f. 5 (1843) ; Walker, 
List Horn. 8. M. ii, p. 286 (1851). 

Aphwna delectabilis, Walker, 1. o. Suppt. p. 44 (1868). 

Lycorma pv/nicea, St41, Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 

Reddish purple, head and thorax paler; basal half of tegmina 
tinted rosy and sprinkled with numerous black spots; apex hyaline 
fuscous-puniceous with a pellucid mark in the middle of the disc : wings 
‘“puniceous at the bhse, marked by black spots, whitish in the middle and 
fuscous-hyaline, at the apex (Hope). Long 12J; exp. teg. 48 millims. 

'Ferruginous brown, £>laek beneath : antennro bright rod ; pronotum 
dull green with some very minute, tostaceous, brown-bordored spots: 
abdomen black: hind borders of the segments lutoous on each side, 
beneath: legs black: tegmina black, whitish green with black spots for 
about one-third from 4ho*base, outline of the # green part much excavated 
with some streaks same hue near it; veins green: wings bright red 
with black spots, apical part blackish brown, divided from the red part 
by a bright greenish blue band which* does not extend to the hind 
margin. ( A . delectabilis, Walker). Body long, 12|; exp, teg. 42 

millims. * • » 

Reported from N. China, Shanghai, India, Silhat. Fbe Indian 
Museum possesses a mutilated specimen from the Dikrang valley, As-. 
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I 

* 87. Lycorma iole, St&l. 

Lycorma iole, St&l, Stottin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 234 (1863). 

Blackish: the lateral posterior blotch on the vertex, thorax, lateral 
margins of scutellum, and the togmina mo^e or lesi purely green-oliva¬ 
ceous, the tegmina with 23-28 largish^black spots, barely third apical part 
black, green-veined: wings coccinegnj* with 8-10 black spots, blftok- 
fuscous behind the middle and there with a shortened band, virescent 
or crerulescent; anal valvnles in 2 sanguineous (St&l). ¥ long, 17; exp.< 
teg. 52 millims. 

% Reported from India: olosely allied to Jj. dclioatula , White, larger,' 
cephalic process less prominulous, and the spots on the tegmina and 
wings larger. * 


38. Lycorma delicatula, White. 

Aphana delicatula, White, A. M. N. II. xv, p. 37 (1845). 

Aphivna delicafula, Walker, List. Hem. B. M. ii, p. 282 (1851). 

Aphonia operosa, Walker, 1. c. Sappt. p. 46 (1858). « 

Lycorma delicatula , St&l, Ofvers. K. Y.-A. Fdrh. p. 485 (1852) ; Stettin Ent. 
Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1863). 

Tegmina very pale greenish brown, basal part with many black spots 
(at least twenty) of which six on the anterior margin: the end darker 
brown, beautifully reticulated with pale greenish brown: wings at the 
base, vermillion red with largish black spots, irregular on either side (at 
least seven), tip widely black; a large acutely triangular sea-green mark 
on the fore-edge between the red and black parts: antennee orange : 
head and thorax above of a pale brownish colour with a sort of bloom 
over them: body and logs blackish brown with a slight bloom (White), 
Exp. teg. 41 millims. 

Reported from Nankin, Canton, China: very doubtfully from Sib- 
s6gar (Assam). The cephalic process in this Species is a, little'more 
elevated than in L. vnipcrialis. White* to which it otherwise bears a strong 
resemblance: the black spots on the wings and tegmina also are smaller, 
the *■ tegmina are palely olivaceous or whitish 'fawn-colour: the median 
band on the wings varies, as in all the others of this group, from whitish 
to oeeralescent or vireBcent (St&l). 

*4 

Genus Euphria, St&l. 

Stettin Ent. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (1863) ; part of Aphana, Guerin. 

V 1 

Head furnished with a cephalic protuberance, very slender, acute, 
Teflexed or erect; frons distinctly narrowed upwards, abruptly narrower 
at the base furnished with 2-8 ridges,*a little elevated, parallel: vertex 
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very broadly sinuated at the base: thorax barely carftiate in the middle ; 
first femora slightly amplified at the apex above ; last tibiae 4-spinose; 
unarmed above at the base (Stdl). • 

• • 39. EfTPHRIA AURANTIA, Hope. 

Aphana aurantia, Hope, Trans. Linn. Soo. xviii,*p. 443, t. 81, f. 2 (1841). 

• t Euphria aurantia, Stal, Stettin Eut. Zoit. xsdy, |>. 232 (1863). 

Entire body above orang^ Itegmina sprinklod with barely visible 

# yellow spots, posteriorly spotted black; a few minute spots on the internal 
margin and a vfcry narrow border* on the posterior margin, black: head 

• exfitfvated above, margins*elovated; frons produced above the pronotum 
in a small, tapering, recurved hom: abdomen, at the base, covered 
«rith a white powdery substanco; body beneath eoneolorous, a little more 
obscure (Hope). Long 19; exp. teg. 63 millims. 

• Reported from Assam; the Indian Museum possesses a specimen 
from Sikkim. 

Fresh specimens havo togmina green instead of prango, sprinklod 
with whitish powdery spots or patches, more distinct beneath: wings 
orange, body and abdomen orango yollow, in one specimen inclined to 
brown; feet (except posterior femora) in some greenish, in others eon- 
colorous with the abdomen, recurved horn in some green, in others orange. 
Also the apices of tho tegmina aro sometimes faded yollow more or less. 
A long series should supply the links. The Indian Museum has several 
specimens from Darjiling. 

40. Euphria submaculata, Westwood. 

Aphwna submaculata, Westwood, Duncan’s Nat. Lib. i. p. 284 t. 24, f. 1 (1840) ; 
Walker, List Horn. B. M. ii, p. 275 (1851). • 

Aphana resima, Stal, Ofvors. K. V.-A., Fiirh. p. 190 (1855). 

Euphria aubmaculata, Stal, Stettin Enb. Zoit. xxiv, p. 232) (1863). 

'Sordid yellow-testacepua; frons with a cephalic protuberance or horn, 
twice as long hs tho vertex, channelled above, recurved : latoral margins 
of thorax narrowly black: scuteillum obsolotely tricarinafco: tegmina 
rufous-testaceous above densely spotted whitish-mouldy, costal spots sub- 
glaucesccnt: wings njgrif-fuscousj yellow-cinnamon beyond the micelle, 
especially before tho middle spotted whitish mouldy: abdomen above 
whitish-mouldy (E. resima, Stal). Body long 21; exp, teg. 71 millims. 

* Reported from India: tho Indian Museum possesses specimens from 
Sikkim. 

41. Euphria leq^issima, Walker. 

Aphmna lectissima, Walker, List. Hom. B. M. Snppt. p. 45 (1858). 

Grass-green: head with a short, acutof almost vertical horn ; sides 
of the vertex carinate; frons and face flat, the latter with a slight ridge : 

* *0 


i 
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abdomen above testaceous: tegmina livid, red boneath, except towards 
the apex, adorned with many green, white-dotted, spots; border green, 
adorned with dots of white tomentum along the costa, and with black 
dots elsewhere, except towards tko base of t^ie inferior border where the 
dots arc luteous: wings crimson for more than half the length from the 
base {Walker). Body long, 21: exp. tog. 33 millims. . r 

Reported from H. India : the Indfxn Museum possesses a specimen 
from Sikkim. Closely alliod to E. aviabiUs, Hope, from which it differs 
in the absence of the throe fulvous spots on the pronotum and of r 
the blackish lines on the mesonotnm and posterior margins of «the f 
abdominal dorsal segments, and in tho spots on the tegmina, which 
are small and circular, nowhere linear and transvorse. Stal (Ofvera. 
K. V.-A. Forh. p. 486, 1862) unites the two species. 

42. Euphria amarilis, Hope. 

Aphana amabilis, IIopo, Trane. Linn. Soc. xix, p 132,1.12, f. 1 (1845) j Walker, 
List. Doin. B. M. 274 (1851). 

Eiiphria amabilis, Stal, Stottin Enfc. Zeit. xxiv, p. 232 (18G3). 

Body above orango; head green, furnished with an erect, acute, 
slender horn : prothorax green, marked by three fulvous spots! tegmina 
cretaceous sprinkled with numerous oval spots ; wings coccinoous, palely 
virescont at the apex: body beneath green; feet concolorous; pectus 
sprinkled over with a fvhitish down. The spots which above appear 
to bo white and green intermixed are boneath ontirely green (Hope). 
Bong 25 : exp. teg. 69 millims. 

Reported from Silhat. 

43. Euphria Aurora, Hope. „ 

Aphana aurora, Hope, Trana. Linn. Soc. xix, p. 133,1.12, £. 2 (1845) t Walker, 
List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 275 (1851). * 

Euphria aurora, Stal, Stettin Ent. Zoit. xxiv, p. 28% (1863). «, <• 

Allied to E. anrantia, but smaller; almost the whole body orange : 
tegmina externally barely virescont, internally orango and sprinkled with 
very # minute whitish spots: body beneath concoiorous: wings with cre¬ 
taceous spots; last tibia) bxternally spinose (Hope). Body long, 19; 
exp. teg. 61 millims. 

Reported from Silhat, Philippines. 

44. Euphria (?) walkiri, n. sp. 

. Aphcena dites, var. (P), Walker, List. flom. B. M. ii, p. 281 (1851). 

Body yellowish brown, red beneath: vertex slightly ridged and far¬ 
rowed : frons rather prominent, furnished with a slender, black, linear 
furrowed horn which is inclined backward nearly to the posterior margin 
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of the shield: rostrum ferruginous, tip darker, extending nearly to tho 
tip of the abdomen j an excavation partly inclosing the eye on each side 
lateral margins of pronotnm and most of metanotum, black: abdomen 
a little longer than the thorax, nearly elliptical, red, with a black band 
across each segmflnt abovt? t logs black, furrowed, femora red, posterior 
tibiae spinose: tegmina not much longer than the wings, apex obtuse, 
pale dingy yellow with very juimerous blown marks, reticulated part, 
yellowish-brown s wings brown with many almost colourless spots which 

• are partly conflnont, posterior mai^lu almost colourless, tip pale brown 
(Walker). Body long 14§; exp. teg. 42 millims, 

* # Reported from .India# 

• • 

* Genus PnORONig, Stal. 

Stotbin Enb. Zoit. xxiv, p. 233 (1363). 

Head not protuberant but emitting from tho base of the frons a 
very long, very slender, mobile, reflexed process [which in dried speci¬ 
mens is very eagily detached] ; frons a little nari'ower*above the middle 
than beneath the middle, abruptly narrowed at the base, furnished with 
two obtuse, parallel ridges (often obliterated), lateral margins slightly 
sinuate beneath the middle ; vertex truncated at the baso : thorax hard¬ 
ly carinate in the middle, first pair of femorjj, distinctly amplified above 
at the apex: last pair of tibiae 4-spinose, furnished above at tho base 
with a tubercle (Sldl). 

45. Phoronis nigro-m aculata , Gudriu. 

Aphcena nigro-maculatu, Ga6rin, loon. JRtSgno An. t. 90, i*. 0 (1830-31) ; Voy. 
Belanger Ind. Orient. Zool. p. 457 (1834) j Spinola, A. S. 13. F. (1 aer.) viii, p. 243 
(1839) { Walker, List*Horn. B. M. ii, p. 273 (1851). 

Fulgora (Apliaha) nigro-maculata, G. 11. Gray, Griffith’s ed. An. King. Ins. ii, 
p. 26(H. 90, f. 6 ; 1. 138, f. 1 g-c.. <1832). 

Aphana nijfro-maculata, Westwood, Trans. Linn. 8oe. xviii, p. 119 (1841), 

Phoronis nigro-maculata, Sfciil, Stettin Ent. Zoit. xxiv. p, 233 (18G3). 

Head and thorax brown ; horn black, short, flexible ; tegmina brown 
with some small scattered black Spots, exteyior margin with a broad 
black border: wings with basal half silvery grey, spotted with black j 
other hp,lf, black, with the, interior margin brownish black j body silvery 
grey, with transverse narrow bands of bhtek (Gray). Head subforru- 
ginous, brown; frons with a cylindrical horn recurved backwards ; tho¬ 
rax somewhat greenish brown: tegmina obscurely bine, apex finely 
reticulated with black, punctured with black on the anterior margin 
with five dots obliquely arrangod at the bast*: wings blue, spotted with 
black, posteriorly brown, black *ft the apex: abdomen black, streakod 
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with white: body' below and femora ruddy: coxre brown fOWnn). 
Long 20; broad 55 xnillims. 

Reported from Chiqa, Cochin-China : tfae Indian Mnsenm possesses 
a specimen from the Andaman islands with 

46. Phoronis paulinia, Signoret. 

Aphccna paulinia, Signoret, fi.. S. E. F. (4 s6r.) ii, p. 123 ; 1.1, f. 6, (1862). 

Brick-red with the dorsum, femofa/tips of togmina, tip of the wings 
and several spots on them of a blackish-brown; on the anterior margin of 
the togmina several black spots and k slight filiform, rdburved cephalic 
process. Hoad broader than long, vertex square, a little transverse, With », 
a. transvorse ridge and a fovea on each side of the eyes : frons cofivo,v, 
without a ridge on the anterior margin, a black filiform appendage, with 
a longitudinal groove, reaching almost the end of the mesonotum : ros¬ 
trum of a reddish-brown, reaching the end of the abdomen, the third 
joint, the longest: pronotum almost five times broader than long, pos¬ 
terior margin concave, anterior convex with a median emargiuation 
which gives it a bilobed appearance, presenting on each side, beneath 
the eyes, a strong emargiuation : lateral margins convex and black, a 
slight ridge on the disc : mesonotum Weakly tricarinato, and exhibiting 
towards its extremity two small brown dots. Tegminn with a broad 
apical band formed of a network of yellow veinlels on a brown ground ; 
on the anterior margin are numbers of black dots, the clavial vein near 
the fold of the tegmon with 3-5 black dots : wings transparent in the 
middle, slightly bluish and exhibiting there about a dozen more or less 
regular brownish spots ; tip brownish ; the border, also the folded part 
near the abdomen, slightly infuscate .* abdomen red beneath, black above, 
with the end of the segments and the lateral margins, red ; each segment, 
especially those of the extremity, covered with a thick farinose substance : 
feet with the tibiae red and the femora black, the posterior with three strong 
spines on the external side (Sign.) Body long) 16 ; exp. teg. 50 mlilims. 

Reported from Cochin-China; the Indian Museum has a specimen 
(with the filiform cephalic process wanting) from Tenasserim. Stal 
unites this with P. nigro-macnlata , Gu6rin, butthough structurally the 
same, the coloration of the ttgmina leaves no doubt as to specific identity. 

Genus Gehenna, St&l. 

Trans. Eat. Soo. (3 ser.) i, p. 682 (1863) j Horn. Afrio. iv, p. 135 (1866). 

Head broadisb, narrower than the thorax, not protuberant j vertex 
transverse, anterior margin straight,o posterior margin broadly sinuate ; 
fronB suhquadrate, somewhat amplified on both sides at the clypeus, 
median area amplified upwards, broadly subtruncate at the apex, pro- 
minulous before the apical margin of the vertex, not reflexed; clypeus 


the ccphalic^prooess absent. 
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ecarinate: second joint of antenn® transverse, produced upwards from 
the insertion. Thorax unioarinate in the middle, roundly produced at 
the apex behind the vertex: scutellum. about hali longer than the tho¬ 
rax. Tegmina Rarely amplified towards tho apex, rounded at the apex, 
costal margin straight, longitudinal veins rarely furcate, small transverse 
veins remotely scattered throughout the entire tegmina : wings remotely 
transversely veined behind the nS^d^le, Feet simple, last tibira 4-spinose 
with their base neithor spinoso nor tuboreulated (Slal). Allied to 
• Aphana. , 


. 47. .Gehenna Sylvia, Stal. 

^ Gdbenna Sylvia, SLal, Trans. Enfc, Soc. (8 scr.j i, p. 582 (1863). * 

, 9 Palely grey-(lave,scent; fi’ons, vortex and disc of thorax and scutel¬ 
lum minutely irroratod black; thorax and scutellum on both sides sprin¬ 
kled* with small black spots : tegmina weakly rnfoscent-ferruginous from 
the base beyond the middle, remotely sprinkled black, costal limbus 
palely olivaceous-viresccnt; apical part vitreous, sprinkled and spotted 
fuscous ; wings vitreous, palely virescent towards tho base, adorned with 
ihreo irregular, large, subconfluent, black-fuscous spots, before the mid¬ 
dle : dorsum of abdomen, blapk * segments margined olivaceous at tho 
apex; abdome'n adorned with four longitudinal rows of irregular grey- 
flavescant spots ; ventral segments on both sides, spottod black, inter¬ 
ruptedly banded black at tbe base: feet with numerous black bands 
(Stal). ?, long, 13 ; exp. teg. 39 millims. 

Reported from India. Vertex almost thrice as broad as the transverse 
eye, margins somewhat elevated: frons remotely and finely rugnlose, 
slightly narrowed upwards : thorax ltss distinctly rugulose : scutellum 
finely rugulose ou the disc. 


Genus Polydictya, .Guerin. 

R&gne Anim. Tc$te Ihs. p. 359 (1830-31) ; Sfcal, Horn. Afrio. iv. p. 135 
(1866). * 

Vertex about four times as broad as the eyes : entiro tegmina dense¬ 
ly or very densely reticulated : anterior tibi® sometimes somewhat dila¬ 
ted : frons obtusely raunded at the base, amplified at tho apex find 
distincly broader than the clypeus, tegmina thrice or more than thrice 
longer than broad (Stal). 

48., Polydictya basalis, Gudrin. 

Polydictya basalis, Guerin, Icon. Rfegne Anim. Texte, Ins. p. 5^59 (1830-34) ; 
Walker, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 289 (1851) j J. L. S. Zool. x, p. 98 (1867).. 

Aphaena uniformis, Walker, J. L. S. Zool. i, p. 144 (1857). * 

Eurybrachys basalis , IIopo, Trans. Linn. Soc. xii, p. 134, 1 . 12, f. 6 (1845) ; Stll, 
Ofvers. K. V.-A. F6rh. p. 500 (1362). * 
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Fuscous yelloW: head flavescent: thorax brunneous; abdomen dull 
red; tegmina fuscous, reticulatod yellow; wings at the baBe with a 
cflprulean incurred linfj forwards, posteriorly subroseous; remainder 
blackish (Hope). Body long, 21; exp. teg- c 56 millimSy, 

Reported from Sumatra, Silhat. There are at*least two apparently 
undescribed species of tliis^genus ■ in the Indian • Museum : ono with, a 
double incurved ccerulean line at ihi base of the wings, abdomen Ver¬ 
million with the dorsal segment mo^e or less banded black, (body long, 
16 : exp. teg. 46 millims), from thee Andamans ; and Que with tho base 
of tho wings red and base of the tegmina above and below with a bj^oiah 
tinge, (body long, 19 : exp. teg. 53 millims), from'Sikkim: but series 
is desirable beforo describing them further. 

I 

49. POLYDICTYA (?) TRICOLOR, Westwood. 

Lystra tricolor, Westwood, Arc. Ent. ii, p. 35, t. 37, f. 4 (1845). “ 

Folydictya tricolor, Walker, List. Dorn. B. M. ij, p. 290 (1851). 

Sanguineous, very glabrous; anterior lobo of pronolum and meso- 
notum anteriorly black, basal half of tegmina (the livid base itself oxcep- 
ted) stramineous, spotted black; apical half brunneous; costal spot 
stramineous: wings red, apical half fuscous : feet chestnut sanguineous 
(West.) Body long, 16f: exp. teg. 56-57 millims. 

Reported from Assam. 

c 

Genus Ancyra, White. 

A. M. N. H. xv, p. 34 (1845). 

Allied to Enrymela, Hoff.; t but distinguished from it by the shape 
of the head which has not the dilated gonro, no stommata, antennas close 
under the eyes : tegmina finely veined, with a notch on the posterior 
margin and rounded at the apex, whence (in $ ) proceeds a longish narrow 
appendage, widest at the end: legs much 1 ’ .dilated ai$d compressed 
throughout: hind legs very long with four spines on the outer odge of 
the tibioa : the end of the body covered with a waxy down-like secretion 
(White). 

1 , 1 1 

50. Ancyra appendiculata, White, 

Ancyra appendiculata, White, A. M. N. H. xv, p. 34 (1846) j WoBtwood, Oab. 
Or. Ent. p. 74, t. 31, f. 5 (1848); Walkor, List. Horn. B. M. ii, p. 896 (1851) ; List- 
ant, J. A. S. xlriii (2), p. 38 (1879). 

-r Rich deep brown; tegmina, above brown, spotted at base with 
white and with two widish powdery bands of white ; beneath, mahogany 
red: wings deep brown almost black on the edge and between a red- 
coloured space : body beneath yellow : legs black: wings more powdery 
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in the 9 than in the 3 (White). Long 9|; exp. tegf oxol. appendage 
25 millims. 

Reported from Manlmaih: the Indian Museum possessos a specimen 

from Tenasserim. 

» * • 

51. Anctra histrtonica, Stal. 

t 

* Jlncyra Kistrionica, Stal, Stettin Ent. Zoit. xxiv,*p. 245 (1863). 

Fuscous-fcrruginous: frons ydllow-ferruginons adorned with five 
# subelevated, narrow, black bands : togmina obscurely ferruginous, basal 
part and oblique*band behind the nfiddle, fusccscent, apical callus black, 
Apical appendage fuscescent-ochraceous! abdomen flavosccnt (when alive 
Bapgufneous ?), apex covered with a mouldy pubescence; feet blackish# 
(Jlosely allied to preceding; tegmina, especially behind tho middlo, 
broader, apical appendage shorter, fuscesccnt-ocliraceous not black-fus- 
coue^ apical callus smaller, wings broader and their apical process 
shorter (Stal). ?, long, 11; oxp. teg. 20 millims. 

Roported from Cambodia; the Indian Museum has/t specimen from 
Pegu; but the desiccated body is only 8 millims long and tho basal part 
and band behind tho middlo of the tegmina is lighter dull forruginous, 
not fuscescent. 


* Correction. 

0. maeulioollis, Guerin, in J. A. S. LIII (II) p. 230, No.- 70, is a 
synonym of Tibicen brunneus , Fabr., as follows :— 

Tibicen brunneus, Fabricins. 

* 

Teitigonia brunnea , Fabr., Eut. Sysl. Suppt. p. 517 (1798) j Syst. Rhyng. p. 43 
(1803). 

Cicada brunnea, Gormar, TJion’a Arch, ii (2) p. 6 (1830) ; Walker, List. Horn. 
B. M. s i,p. 230 (1851).. . 

Giyulw maculicollis, GrU^ii, Vbyage la Ooquillo, Zool. ii, p. 183 (1830): Walker, 
1. c. Sappt. p. 28*(1858). 

T. (Abricta) brunneus, Stal, Horn. Afric. iv, p. 2G (18GG). 

Ferruginous or testaceous, paler beneath: npox of the scntellum 
and two very largo spots oh the thorax, ferru^inous-flavescent, the latter 
with two fuscous streaks : head, a small posterior median spot and a 
transverse impression on tho thorax towards the sides, blackish or fus- 
cescent-ferruginous; a spot on the lobes* of tho vertex, ferruginous * 
four triangular spots on the scntellum extended backwards from the 
base, fuscous ; the median pair smaller, often obsolete; thp lateral pair 
produced to a distance backwards : tegmina and wings sordid .vitreous, 
veins testaceous-flavescent, fuscous toward^ tbe apex: head a little 
broader than the anterior part of- the thorax: ocelli somewhat more 
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distant from the ej es than from each other: thorax gradually a little 
narrowed from the apex backwards beyond the middle ( Stdl) . d*, ?, 
long, 21—24 ; exp. teg. o 60—73 millims. 1 

Reported from Mauritius, Bengal. ( 

In J. A. S. B. LIV (II) p. 23 Oosmopsaltria r abdulla , Distant, is 
recorded as a synonym of 0. spinosa , Fabr. (1. c. LIII (II), p. 227) : the 
following is Distant’s description of Q. Lbdulla. c 

$. Body above castaneous, more or less covered with greyish 
pubescence and pilosity: head witty the vertex somewhat sparingly* 
pilose and the area of the ocelli, a little infuscate : pronotum sparingly 
pubescent with a central X -shaped space defiotod by stria), followed by* 
two oblique striae, tho outer on© submarginal and slightly curved, lateral 
and posterior margins densely pubescent: mesonotum with two faintfy 
indicated obovato spots on the anterior margin, sparingly pubescent, the 
lateral margins and the region bf tho cruciform basal elevation ihuch 
more densely pubescent. Abdomen sparingly pubescent but much more 
densely so on the disc and the lateral margius: body beneath ochra- 
ceous : first and intermediate femora with the bases add apices fuscous^ 
.the central portion pale ochraceous t ; first tibiae castaneous and tarsi 
picoous; intermediate tibiae pale castaneous, with the base narrowly 
and the apex broadly piceous: last pair of legs palo castaneous, apices of 
femora, bases and apices of tibioo, dark castaneous. Tegmina and wings 
pale hyaline; the fornior with tho costal membrano and basal area, 
castaneous, claval area, picoous, transverse veins at bases of 2, 3, 5 apical 
aroas infuscate and a submarginal series of small fuscous spots at apices 
of longitudinal veins : wings with anterior claval margin and a curved 
basal streak dark castanoous. The face is very swollen and convex 
beneath, longitudinally furrowed and.transversely striated : the rostrum 
extends just beyond tho base of the femora: the opercula reach the base 
of the fourth abdominal segment; the crater„ margins are deeply nar ' 
rowed and concave near the base aqd then become slightly convex to tho 
apex which is broad and rounded, theso opercula are very wide apart at 
the base and are confined to the lateral side of the under surface of the 
abdomen (List.). 


« 
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XIII .—Memorandum on the Corrosion of the Lead Linings of Indian Tea 
Chests. — By Alex. Peeler, F. C. S., Prgfessor of Chemistry 
# in the Presidency College, Calcutta . 

During the last few years rather numerous instances have happened 
<5f. chests of tea, apparently prepared aud pqplced in the usual way in tljo 
tea districts of India, reaching Qafcntta or England in a damaged condi¬ 
tion ; the damage consisting in the partial corrosion, and sometimes 
almost total destruction of the * lead linings of the chests, and in the 
deterioration of the ^quality of the tea itself. 

m At the request of the Indian Tea Association I undortoolc some time 
^ince to make some experiments in order to ascertain the cause of this 
corrosion, and though my experiments have not yet been completed so 
far*as I could wish, they aro sufficiently.far advaned to enable mo, at the 
urgent request of the Indian Tea Association and of the the Bengal 
Government, to write a preliminary memorandum. ,, 

The previously published literature on this subject is remarkably 
meagre, and it may be summed up in a few words. On tho other hand, 
there is reason to believe that thehe is a large accumulation of unpub¬ 
lished evidence on*this subject, and it is desirable that some steps should 
bo taken to collect and collate the mass of evidence which must have 
accumulated in tho hands of the various agents 4 of tea gardens, and in 
the hands perhaps of the more experienced planters. 

The first experimental enquiry as to the corrosion of tho lead linings 
of Indian tea chests and its cause which I can find published in 
scientific periodicals appears to have been carried out some time previous 
to 1883 by Dr. Wigner, who was thon President of the Society of Public 
Analysts in England. Ho published, in Vol. II of the Journal of the 
Society of Chemicftl Industry, a paper entitled “ The packing of sub- 
standbs of delicate odouV*3uch as Tea, &o. in which he describes his 
experiments, made during the prevkftis five or six years, in certain cases 
of corrosion of tea-leads in boxes made of Indian woods, the consignments 
of tea coming principally* from 4 ssam - The conclusions at which he 
arrived were that the corrosion was duo to The wood used in the boxes, 
aud his theory, though he did not adduce any specific facts as to the 
cause df the corrosion, was that the \^ood must have in some way 
generated acetic or other volatile acid, which, in the presence of carbonic 
acid and moist air, would account for the corrosion of the lead. My 
experiments have in almost all respocts confirmed tins theory. * 

The next contribution to our knowledge of this subject wifich I can 

* Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, Vol. II, p, 256. 

• 21 
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find is in a memorandum published by Dr. G. Watt, on special duty with 
the Revenue and Agricultural Department, Government of India, and 
dated Simla, June 21st, 1,884. Dr. Watt make& the following statement 
“ My views on the subject of woods suitable for tea boxes are at variance 
with the popular outcry against our Indian timbers as injuring the Indian 
Teas.” Ho also states he has observed the following .curious facts :—“ The 
tea may be completely dostrdyed, and yet 1 upon the most careful scrutiny 
not a single opening can be detected in the lead. It is obvious that 
until the lead is corroded any injurious influence which the timber might 
exert upoti the tea could not take place.” Again, “ I have on sev§jal 
occasions had the pleasure of inspecting lead said to have been corroded 
by the action of the wood. <But it is a curious fact that the action 
seems to commence on the inside of the lead instead of on tho outside oi* 
on the surface in contact with the wood, (the supposed acid influence 
which decomposes tho metal) Iris not been apparently observed.” He 
also suggests “ it may be the tea itself which /jorrodes the metal and not 
the wood.” - v 

Dr. Watt also during the Calcutta International Exhibition had an 
opportunity of working with 200 tea-box woods from all parts of India, 
and performed a large series of experiments on the action of these woods 
on tea-lead. He says both unseasoned and seasoned woods were used in 
these experiments, which were repeated once or twice, with moistened 
woods and under conditions intended to simulate those of tho hold 
of a ship, and “ in no instance lias the lead been found to be in ever so 
slight a degree chemically aeted on ; ” and finally Dr. Watt states “he 
failed utterly to discover any wood which seemed to possoss the lr.ast 
chemical action upon lead.” 

In reply to this memorandum, Mr. Playfair, in the Indian Daily 
Hews of July 29th, 1884, gave the results of certain investigations on this 
subject, which had been made for him in London in 1883 by the late Dr. 
A. Voelekor, F. R. S. Dr. Voelcker’s conclusions were that “ the corro¬ 
sion of the lead (in the Indian tea-chests) unquestionably is duo to the 
attack of acetic or other volati le acids, and the subsequent formation of 
white lead (carbonate of lead) by the action of ifche» air. Considering the 
fact that the surfaces of the leads which were in contact with the tea 
were quite bright aud sound, whilst the under surfaces in contact 
with the wood were more or less corroded; it appears to me that in all 
probability green or unripe wood has been employed in making the tea- 
chests. Sucl\ wood is known to generate in a somewhat warm locality 
acetic and analogous organic acids which act upon lead.” 

Dr. Watt, in a long lettej*, dated August 13th, 1884, also to the Indian 
Daily News, discusses Dr. Voelcker's Conclusions, and to a great extent 
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Reiterates the position he had previously taken up. His conclusions 
may be fairly well summed up in the following statement: “ The 
chest is full of tea which has been fermented, its fermentation arrested 
rapidly, and the tea is rapidly enclosed in a ease and shipped to 
Europe. Is it improbable that the acetifieatiou of the fermented tea 
may not be the primary agent in the decomposition of the wood and 
the consequent corrosion of the*lead ? Ha\ftng arrived at tills conclusion 
I had little difficulty in produding from tea an acetous organic acid 
which rapidly^ corroded lead; so* I have no doubt this volatile acid on 
escaping through the load lining would soon establish in certain timbers* 
especially green and unseasoned ones, corresponding acetifieatiou, but I* 
Am convinced that we have to look to the tea itself and to some imper* 
•feotion in its manufacture, as the primary exciting agent in the corro¬ 
sion of the lead and the damage of the commercial article.” 

* In view, then, of these contradictory statements as to the cause of 
the corrosion of the tea-l^ads, Dr. Wigner and Dr. Voolekor being of 
opinion that the cause was the wood, though of course their proof was 
incomplete, and Dr. Watt holding that the cause was to bo found in the 
tea, I commenced the following experiments. . 

From a practical point of view the first thing which it was desirable 
to settle was whether the tea or the wood qf the chests was the aotivd 
ageni?in inducing the corrosion of the load. To test this view, certain 
boxes of tea were specially prepared, and they were then handed over 
to me by the Indian Tea Association. 

Three boxes represent the matter typically. 

\ No. 1 was a half chest containing 40 lbs. of pokoe souchong toa of 
ordinary manufacture. The half bdx was made entirely of wild mango 
wood (Mangifera tndica), damp and unseasoned. 

After being kept in the ordinary wa| for several woeks this box was 
examined. On being opened the upper surface of the lead next tho wood 
was found to*bo almost entirely covered with a white powder, which on 
examination was found to be principally “ white lead.” The lead was 
largely corroded over tho wholo surface, and in fact eaten through in cer¬ 
tain placos. There wire “several dear casos of perforation, and, examined 
under a magnifying glass, the perforations were surrounded on the upper 
surface with very extensive corrosion. The lead was then cut off from 
tlie chest, and the surface next the tea examined ; over the greater part it 
was quite bright and free from corrosion, though in certain parts it was 
slightly tarnished. The perforation^ were also examined fpom the mnjer 
surface, and there was no trace of corrosion round the edges. % Even in 
this, which should be the most favourable position for corrosion if the 
corrosion is caused by the tea, no Corrosion was soen. 
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i 

The lead of the«bottom of the box and of the four sides was examined, 
and the results were similar to those above described. On all the ex¬ 
ternal surfaces the lead r was largely corroded, and in some parts to a 
most excessive extent. On the inner side of the lead next to the tea, 
except on those parts where the lead had been entirely eaten through, the 
lead was perfectly bright and clean. 

The surfaco of the wood*-of this cheut next to the lead was also 

■ 

found to be distinctly acid to test paper.' 

The, lead having been perforated in this case the coirosion was still 
open to the possibility of explanation in the manner suggested by pr. 

*Watt, though, as described above, every appearance *was against it^ To 
test this point the following experiments were made : ‘ 

Pieces of tho slightly moistened wood were placed with tea-lead in 4 
a large bottle with air charged with moist carbonic acid, but, after stand¬ 
ing for some time, practically no fcorrosion of the lead appeared. 

Some of the tea was taken under similar circumstances to the above 
and placed with tea lead ; the load remained perfectly blight and uncor- 
roded. 

„ Some of the wood of the box was distilled in a current of steam, 
find tho distillate tested by placing some of it at the bottom of a bottle; a 
piece of tea-lead was then hung in the bottle, so that it did not touch the 
liquid, and the bottlo was ropeatodly filled with air charged with moist 
carbonic acid.* The tea-lead was very distinctly corroded on standing. 

Some of the tea was also distilled in a current of steam and the distil¬ 
late treatod as in tho last experiment, but it had no corrosive action what¬ 
ever on the tea-lead. Some pioces of the wood of this box were placod with 
water and tea-lead hung over it, bat not so’ as to touoh it, and exposed 
to the air. The lead was corroded very rapidly. Some of the tea was 
taken also placed in water and tea-lead hang over it, but not so as to touch 
it. For a long period thoro was no corrosion'of jfche tea-lead, but after the 
tea had become mouldy and had decomposed for some time, then corrosion 
Bet in, but very much later than in the provious experiment with the 
wood. 

It was highly probable, then, from iheso experiments that the wood 
was the source of the corrosion and cortainly not the tea. 

Examination of Case No. 2. This was a half chest containing 
40Ib8. of pekoe souchong tea, 'and made entirely of wild mango wood, 
which was thoroughly dry and well-seasoned, but after the tea was pack- 

* * Tho presence of the carbonic acid atfil moist air is a necessary condition to 
prodneo rnp 4 tf action on load in the presence of certain exciting agents. It is also the 
the condition which a chest of teawould probably be subjected to in the hold of a 
ship. 
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ed in the box, one side, marked “ B, M was well damped with fresh water 
and the other sides left untouched. 

This chest was again kdpt for several week§ under ordinary circum¬ 
stances, and was then examined. Five of the outer sides of the lead lin¬ 
ing were quite free'from corrosion, but the sixth surface, opposite to the 
phmk marked B, showed very evident corrosion, and considerable amounts 
of lead carbonate or “ white ltfad^’ were present over almost the whole 
surface. This side of the lead liding was examined minutely, and there 
• was no perforation of any kind visible. 

,*The inner side of the lead lining was also examined and the whole 
•of the interior was perfectly bright and free from all tarnishing and 
corrosion. The inner side of the corroded part was examined most 
Carefully, but not the slightest evidence of any action could be detected, 
nor were there any perforations on this side of the lead. 

* The wood (seasoned) of this box and also the tea were allowed to 
remain in contact with rqoist air containing carbonic acid for many 
weeks, but no oorrosion took place. • 

In this case, fie there was no perforation of tho lead on the side on 
which the lead was corrodod on thg external surface, Dr. Watt’s explana-, 
tion cannot possibly apply, and the only logical conclusion is that the 
corrosion was duo to the wood. This time also ijb will be seen the corrosion 
was brought about not by unseasoned wood, but by seasonod wood which 
had been subsequently intentionally thoroughly saturated with water. 

Examination of Case No. 3. This was a half chest containing 40Ibs. 
of pekoe souchong tea manufactured in the ordinary way, and the box was 
mad^ entirely of wild mango wood, but partly seasoned and partly damp and 
unseasoned. The pieces of wood marked A were the damp and unseason¬ 
ed wood of the box? The unmarked planks were of seasoned wood. 

For examination, the tea in its lead lining was removed from the 
wooden box, and the lead lining presented a vory curious appearance. 
The foilowing*is a description of it. 

‘ Side No. 1. The lead lining undor the upper or broad plank showed 
no corrosion: this plank was not marked. The lead lining nuder the 
narrow plank, which wgs the Iower*piece and was marked A, showed much 
corrosion. Side No. 2. Under broad unmarked plank practically no 
corrosion, under narrow plank (marked A) much corrosion. Side No. 3. 
Under large unmarked plank no corrosion and under small or narrow plank 
(marked A) much corrosion. Side No. 4. Under broad unmarked plank 
no corrosion. Top of box under bro^d unmarked plank no gorrosiou, and 
nndor narrow plank (marked A) much corrosion. Bottom of box. The 
greater part of the bottom lead was practically free from corrosion, but 
at its edges it showed marked evidence of corrosion, particularly 
two sides of box where there were pieces of wood marked A. 
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The lead lining was very carefully examined, and, though the lead 
was much corroded in parts, it showed no sign of perforation by the corro¬ 
sive action. t “ 

The interior of the lead lining was examined and it showed no signs 
of tarnishing or corrosion or any action whatever. 1 

This tea was again allowed to remain in contact with tea-lead for 
many weeks in a moist atmosphere containing carbonic acid, and abso¬ 
lutely no corrosion took place. * 

Hero, again, as there was no perforation of the lead lining, Dr.» 
Watt’s explanation is untenable, and the corrosion was Bolely due to^ the 
use of unseasoned wood. - • * 

Two other cases of lead oorrosion were drawn to my attention, alid 
though I regret I was unable to obtain tho name of the wood of which 
the tea boxes were made, the results of the examination are interesting. 

A case of tea marked S. (No. 1.) on being opened was found to have 
its lead lining corroded, but not to a very grept extent. The corrosion in 
this case was of totally different nature from that in the above cases, and 
thus while in ordinary cases the corrosion was white and to a certain 
f extent pulverulent, in the case in question the incrustation was greenish- 
yellow in colour, and firmly adherent to the lead. The wood of the 
box judged externally seemed well-seasoned, but on being splintered 
emitted a “ cheesy ” odour, which flavour, I was told, had communicated 
itself to the tea. The wood was examined and the odour appeared to 
be due principally to a minute quantity of butyric acid which was 
present. 

This wood was subjected to distillation in a current of stoauy the 
distillate placed in a bottle with t&a lead hanging over it, and the bottle 
was filled with moist carbonic acid; on standing doe side of the lead 
became dull and tarnished, showing faint action or corrosion. 

Another chest of tea marked S. 2. showed presontly similar dam¬ 
age, and tho wood again though apparently good and seasoned on the 
outside, when splintered gave off a vory rank and offensive smell. This 
apparently was also due to a great extent to the presence of butyric 
acid. * * « 

4 

The wood of S. 2. was distilled in a current of steam, and the distil¬ 
late placed in a bottle with toa lead hanging over it, though not touching 
it, and treated with air containing moist carbonic acid, and after a short 
time the lead showed distinct, though not a large amount of corrosion. 

These two cases are principally f intereBtirig because they show that 
more thag one agent may somotimes be at work in this corroding action, 
for the results of the actionem this case are markedly different from the 
general corroding action found in the other cases. 
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Six other Bmall boxes of tea made of different kiads of wood were 
also examined. These boxes were made I believe of wood after season- 
ing in the ordinary way. They were also h&gidod over to me by the 
Indian Tea Association. 

No. 1. Box made of simal* wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
for many weeks. The lead lining was fre# from corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood and alsb op that neit to the tea. 

No. 2. Box made of jokeef ^ood and kept in a damp atraosphore for 
•many weeks. J*he lead lining was* free from corrosion both on the sur- 
face^next to the wood and also on that next to the tea. 

• No. 3. Box made of dcudumj wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
f (ft many weeks. The lead lining was fres from corrosion both on the 
dhrface next to the wood and also on that next to the tea. 

No. 4. Box made of ahra § wood and kopt in a damp atmosphere 
for fnany weeks. The lead lining was frtje from corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood also on that next to tho tea. 

No. 5. Box made of jo wall || wood and kept in a dhmp atmosphere 
for many weeks.* The lead lining was free from corrosion both on the 
surface next to the wood and also fin that next to the tea. • 

No. 6. Box made of seetn^f wood and kept in a damp atmosphere 
for many weeks. The lead lining was free frorq corrosion except on one 
side wtiere there was a faint trace of a white powder on the surface 
next to the wood, but next to the tea, the surface'*of tho lead lining was 
absolutely bright. There was again no perforation. 

The woods of boxes Nos. 1 to 4, and also tho tea which was contained 
in tl^m, were exposed in contact with some tea lead in the damp atmos¬ 
phere of a chemical laboratory for man^ weeks, and in this atmosphere 
there would be lai'ge quantities of carbonic acid and also vapours of. 
various other acids,^but no corrosion of tlie # lead was set up, by tho action 
either of the wood or of tea in the boxes. 

Taking tfien the general result^ of the foregoing work, it may be 
said the experiments prove conclusively that the active agent in the cor¬ 
rosion of the lead linings of those tea chests was certainly not produced 
from the tea which vrm contained! in the cheats, but from tho wood* of 
which they were formed. 

It will also have been noticed tbat the corrosion was never produced 
• • * 

* Probably wood of Bombast malabaricum. • 

f Probably wood of Bischoffia jar arnica. 

$ Probably wood of Anthocephaius cadamba . 

§ Mavijifera indica. 

}) Probably wood of Helicia robiytta. 

Probably wood of Anona squamosa. 
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when the wood of ^he hoi was in a thoroughly seasoned and d/ry condi¬ 
tion, but that in every case where unseasoned wood was used corrosion 
of the lead was the invajriable result. Again, in one instance it is shown 
that even where seasoned wood was used, if it be afterwards thoroughly 
saturated with water, it again becomes capable of prddiicing corrosion of 
tea-lead, though perhaps not so violently as wood in the unseasonsd state. 

It therefore became de&irable to determine whether this power* of 
corrosion of tea leads was a property' common to unseasoned woods in 
‘ general, or whether it was only an isolated action due to the use of the wild. 
mango wood, and for this purpose the following ten (10) samples of wood 
were experimented with. These samples wore also prepared and handed c 
over to me by the Indian Tea rAssociation, and I believe they represent 
wood which may be commonly used for tea boxes. 

The following was the method of procedure. Pairs of planks of the 
various kinds of wood were prepared about 3 feet long by 8 inches Wide. 
Between each pair a sheet of tea lead wap placed and the planks well 
screwed togethor. The planks with the tea lead were then exposed to a 
moist atmosphore for many weeks. The following are the names of the 
.woods and their condition. 

1st Pair. Wild mango wood, damp and unseasoned, the wood of the 
Mangifera indica. 

2nd Pair. Wild mango wood, dry and well-soasoned. Wood of the 
Mangifera indica. * 

3rd Pair. Wild mango wood, dry and well-seasoned, but aftor these 
pieces were screwed together, one of them (markod 0) was well dampod 
with fresh water and tho other left untouched. Wood of the Mangifera 
indica. 

4th Pair. Dumboil wood, damp and unseasoned? perhaps the Calo- 
phyllum inophyllum. 

5th Pair. Jalna wood, damp and unser.8op.ed (ahm-jalna). 

6th Pair. Tulla wood, damp and unseasoned, perhaps wood of the 
Sterculia alata. 

7th Pair. Sita wood, damp and unseasoned, probably wood of Anona 
squamosa. * , 

8th Pair. Satrang wood, damp and unseasoned. 

9th Pair, Bolos wood, damp and unseasoned, probably wood of 
Juglans plerococea. 1 

10th Pair. JUodsake wood, damp and unseasoned. 

The follpwing is the description of the condition of the leads on ex¬ 
amination,. 

No. 1. Both surfaces of lead very largoly corroded, and a very consi¬ 
derable part of the lead entirely converted into white lead. 
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No f 2. One side of the lead quite bright and free # from corrosion, and 
the other aide covered with a fungus growth, which on removal showed 
the lead surface bright and uneorroded. 

No. 8. The upper plank marked 0 was discoloured. (This was the 
plank whioh had been saturated with fresh water.) The lead snrfaoe 
next to this plank was partly Covered with vegetable growth, and there 
was also a moderate amount of corrosion, “ white lead ” being present in 
considerable quantity. • ’ 

• The lower plank (seasoned wOod not moistened with water) was 
cleap, and the surface of the lead m contact with it was quite dean and 

* free from all trace of corrosion. 

• tfo. 4. Both surfaces of lead were cqvered with vegetable or fungoid 
growth. The amount of corrosion seen on removing the vegetable 
growth did not appear to be large, but considerable quantities of white 
lead were found with the fungoid growth 

No. 5. The greater pqrt of the lead was corroded and eaten entirely 
through, and almost the whole of the lead was converted into white lead 
or carbonate of I8ad. 

No. 6. Both sides of lead wgre covered with vegetable growth. In 
certain parts of the lead there had been considerable corrosion, and a 
moderate amount of w hite lead was present. i 

ifo. 7. On both sides of the lead there was a large amount of fungoid 
growth and also of corrosion of the lead, much* carbonate of lead was 
present, and in two places the lead was entirely eaten through. 

No. 8. Farts of the wood had almost entirely decayed away or rotted, 
anfldihft wood was an extremely soft one Under the surface of the wood 
whicn had decayed, the leadovas coveifcd with vegetable growth and much 
corroded, but on 'the other surface of the lead, next to the wood whioh 
had not decayed, yio gi eater part was quite clean and bright, and only 
a gm|ll amount of corropmn *was detected. 

No 9. *Both sides of the lead were much corroded. 

No. 10 On the upper surface of the lead there was a moderate 
amount of vegetable growth, and a small amount of corrosion, and on the * 
lower side of the leai there was a large amount of vegetable growth and 
a moderate amount of corrosion. 

The results of the first three experiments in the above sets of wood 
strikingly confirm the results of the previous experiments with the tea 
chests, and it will be seen that unseasoned mango Vood attacks lead 
in a moist atmosphere rather violently, also that seasoned mango wood 
kept dry has no action on it, but that seasoned mango § wood, it it * 
is subsequently saturated with water, becomes again in a* condition 
in which it is able to attaok lead it tbe presence of a moist atmosphere, 
28 
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though not so violently as is the case with the unseasoned wood. Of the 
other seven varieties of wood, all of them in a damp and unseasoned 
condition, every sample corroded the lead 'in a moist atmosphere, some 
woods corroding the lead very largely and others to a smaller extent. 

In order to test further the action of these woods oh tea-lead each of 
them was distilled in a current of steam to*get off any volatilo substance 
present or produced by th? action of water. The distillates were then 
taken, a portion of each placed in large .bottles with tea lead hanging over 
the liquid, and the bottles filled repeatedly with moist air containing car¬ 
bonic acid. 

No. 1 distillate had a very musty and unpleasant odour, and had 
only an excessively faint acid /e-action. It was treated as above whfen 
the lead was somewhat corroded at the bottom of the slip, and lead car¬ 
bonate was found to be present in small quantity. 

No. 2 distillate also had at.very musty unpleasant odour, and 3 the 
watery layer was very faintly acid. The lea<| surface was slightly dulled, 
but no actual corrosion wsb perceptible. 

No. 3 distillate had also a musty unpleasant odout, the liquid was 
almost neutral in re-action. The surface of the lead was very distinctly 
corroded, and a small amount of lead carbonate was found. 

No. 4 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the liquid was 
faintly acid. The surface of the lead was slightly dull, and very faint 
traces of corrosion wore found. 

No. 5 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the watery solu¬ 
tion was faintly acid. The surface of the lead was slightly dull, and there 
was slight corrosion at a few points. Lead carbonate was present. ,<■ 

No. 6 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the solution was 
faintly acid. The surface of the lead was decidedly dull and whitish, 
though there waB only slight corrosion. 

No. 7 distillate had a musly and unpleasant odour, and the liquid 
waB certainly not acid, but distinctly alkaline. The surface of the 
lead was practically unacted upon. 

No. 8 distillate had a slight ethereal smell but also a musty un¬ 
pleasant odour; the liquid^ was alkaline. Tlie lrad surface was almost 
bright and there was practically no corrosion. 

No. 9 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour, and the liquid was 
distinctly alkaline. The lead surface was almost bright, and there was 
praotically no corfosion. 

No. 10 distillate had a musty unpleasant odour and the liquid was 
almost neutral. The surface of the lead was distinctly tarnished, a 
small amount of corrosion wps visible; small amounts of lead oarbonate 
were present, 
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The action of these woods on lead was tested Jb. another way by 

macerating samples of the splintered wood in water, evaporating till a 

fairly concentrated extract of the soluble principles of the wood was 

obtained, and then painting the surface of some tea-lead with the extract, 

and exposing the lead so prepared to the action of moist carbonic acid 

uiA air. * 

» * 
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The amount of action in this set of ten experiments, and also in the 
previous set of ten oxpenments‘with the distillates in steam of these 
woods, was in all cases comparatively slight, and it was not to be compar¬ 
ed in extent or in nature, to the action which the same woods had pro¬ 
duced originally ou tho tea-leads which had been packed between them; 
and the conclusion which naturally suggests itself from this is, that the 
cause of corrosion does not pre-exist m tho wood in the condition of a 
volatile substance, and that it is not present to any largo extent in the 
solution obtained by extracting the wpod with water. 

Taking these results then in connection with those previously detailed, 
it is clear that the corroding substance, whatever it may be, must be 
formed gradually 4n the wood, and that the formation is connocted with 
the continued presence*©! moisture, or with the wood being in a damp 
and unseasoned state, and also that the active agent in the corrosion is a 
volatile body. 

The next step in the investigation of the subject is clearly to trace 
out the active agentif which induce the corrosion of the tea-lead, ahd, in 
order to do this, I thought it desirable to observe the action of tea- 
lead w%en placed in contaot with vapours^of various classes of substances 
which might induce corrosion, or which under certain circumstances 
might be produced from wood, and in the presence of moist air and car¬ 
bonic acid also induce corrosion. "My reason of course for working only v 
with the vapours of these substances was that in all the cases of oorro* 
•ion I bad examined there were qlways paft^of the corroded lead which 
were • not in actual contact with the wood, and which therefore could 
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only hare been corrcded by tbe agency of some vapourous body, and also 
that tbe active agent of tbe corrosion was volatile in a current of steam 
in almost all oases. t 

Lead is a metal which, it is well known, £s easily corroded by certain 
substances, and the most important case is the action which is employed 
on an enormous scale in the manufacture of white lead or carbonate qf 
lead by the Dutch process, in this ppoc£ss sheets of lead rolled up "in 
spiral form are exposed in earthenwaife vessels, which contain a very 
small quantity of acetic acid or vinegar,; these vessels are then stacked 
together and surrounded by decomposing tan or other organic material! 
which on standing under the influence of moisture, "heats and eyolves 
carbonic acid. The quantity of acetic acid used in such operations is verjr 
small, less, I believe, than one per cent, of the lead operated upon, and yet 
the lead under the influence of this minute quantity of acetic acid, and. in 
the presence of moist air and carbonic acid at a slightly elevated tempe¬ 
rature, is veiy rapidly corroded, and finally becomes almost entirely con¬ 
verted into white lfead, which, as is well fcnown, consists of carbonate mixed 
with hydrate of lead, and which, as produced in the first instance, contains 
minute quantities of lead acetate adhering to it, the acetate being after¬ 
wards removed by washing with water before the article is sent into 
commerce. f . 

The first series of bodies the action of which I tried on tea lead, was 
the group of organic substances to whieh aoetio acid belongs. In organic 
chemistry there is a large group of fatty acids as they are called, of which 
acetic acid stands next to the lowest, and which acids possess a precisely 
similar constitution, and act usually in precisely similar ways. T,hese 
acids are homologous, only differing in composition by a well known 
increment of carbon and hydrogen. The lowest members only of this 
series are volatile, and I experimented with the five lowest with the fol¬ 
lowing results. The mode of experiment was linfple: a drop e or two efi the 
acid was placed at the bottom of a lasge bottle, a strip of tea lead was then 
hung in it, but not so as to touch the acid and the bottle filled with mo^t 
carbonic acid and air, the carbonic acid being renewed from day to day, 
or at frequent intervals as, seemed necessary. The action them could 
only take place between the lead and the vapour of the acid, and the car¬ 
bonic acid and moist air. e t 

The first or lowest member of this series is Formic acid, and under , 
its action the lead surface became dnll and corroded to a spall extent. 
Thqre was a grey coherent film adhering to the lead and little or no white 
incrnstsetiojR, The film on examination appeared to be Lead formate, and 
it is therefore evident that formic acid does not act on lead in the same 
way that acetic acid does. 
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Acetic acid in very small quantity was tested it^ the same way; the 
lead in a few hours was entirely covered with a film of white lead; in 
twenty-four hours the greater part of the leac^ had been corroded and 
destroyed, and m thirty-syc hours the lead had been entirely eaten 
through, and converted into white lead with a small quantity of lead 
apetate present in it as usual. • 

* Propionic acid, the third xdember of the series, after a few days had 
corroded the lead rather rapidly,' and the greater part of the lead was 
entirely eaten through. The greater part of the lead web converted into 
tha carbonate, though some soluble propionate was found. 

propionic acid then acts on lead m a manner analogous to acetic aoid. 

Butyric acid was tried in a similar manner, and after standing sothe 
clays the lead was more than half eaten through, and the surface was 
covered with a moist yellowish green deposit. The lead was to a consi¬ 
derable extent converted into lead butjfrate, but lead carbonate was also 
present in small quantity. • Butyric acid therefore acts on lead in a man¬ 
ner analogous to acetic and propionic acid, but far more focbly. * 

Valeric acicf, the fifth and last moinbor of this series tried, causod a 
large amount of action on the load, tho surface of which became covered 
with a greenish yellow incrustation, and on some parts of which consi¬ 
derable amounts of crystalline scales were present. A large part of the 
corrosion was due to tho formation of lead valerate, but a small amount of 
carbonate was also present. 

Valeric acid therefore acts on lead in the same way as acetic, propio¬ 
nic, and butyric acid, bat the production of the carbouate is much mare 
feC^e. 

A most interesting point in the case of the last two bodies, butyric 
and valeric acids, is that the incrustation on the lead was strikingly ana¬ 
logous to that ftsmd in the rarer forn\ of corrosion in tea chests as de¬ 
scribed undqr th o cases 6. t. and S. 2. 

Other but less volatile organic ^.cids, such as Benzoic acid etc., were 
tjied, but they produced no appreciable action on lead. 

Hydrochloric acid yi the same way was triad and the lead surface be-' 
came oovered with thloride of lead with ^hich a minute trace of carbo¬ 
nate was mixed. 

a Nitric acid tested in the same way caused very rapid corrosion, the 
product of the action appearing to be either a basic nitrate or a mixture 
of nitrate and hydrate. 

Ammonia acted on the surface»of the lead to a small extent, aaac|»con- 
verted it partly into oxide. •. 

A series of alcohols, consisting of methylated ethyl alcohol, ethyl 
alcohol, propyl alcohol, butyl alcohol and amyl alcohol, was tried, but 
beyond a slight superficial action no corrosion was found to take place. * 
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A aeries of essential oils wa>s then tried, including oils of anise, 
bergamot, cinnamon, cloves, eucalyptus* lemon, peppermint, and tur¬ 
pentine, and also camphor, menthol, and thymol. In almost all the oases 
of the oils, slight corrosion of the lead into, oxide and. carbonate was 
found. It was therefore clear that these oils facilitate the action of 
moist carbonic acid and air on* lead. In no case however had the corrosiop 
proceeded to any large extfint, and jt consisted only of a kind of white 
film or bloom on the surface of the lead, such as is frequently seen in 
tea chests when there appears to have £>pen a tendency to action, though 
no actual corrosion. In the case of camphor, menthol and thymol the 
lead was perfectly unacted upon. * ' r 

Other tests have been made, but they need not be here described^ 
and bo far as my experiments have gone they indicate that the only class 
of organic substances which is capable of producing rapid chemical ac¬ 
tion on tea-lead in the presence of*moist air and carbonic acid is the class 
of fatty acids or the acetic series of acids. Of«these formic acid does not 
produce any carbohate of lead; the action of acetic acid, as is well known, 
is violent; that of propionic acid is of similar nature but less violent: the 
principal products of the action being in these two cases white lead; 
and finally butyric and valeric acids produce yellowish green incrusta¬ 
tions on lead which contain only small quantities of carbonate. f 

The next point which I have endeavoured to work out is to trace 
the actual active agent which induced the corrosion in some of the cases 
described in the first part of the paper, and for this purpose a more 
minute investigation was made into the products of the corrosion of the 
leads. Four of the leads which had been much corroded in the ten sjgnn- 
ples which had been placed between boards were taken. The num¬ 
bers selected were No. 1. Wild mango wood, No. 4. Dumboil wood, 
No. 5. Julna wood, and No. 8. Sita wood. , 

In the corroded lead of No. 1., the maYeral,' was principally Jiead 
carbonate and lead hydrate; acetic aoid was also distinctly detected by 
several tests, so that the active agent in the corrosion of this lead 
' was clearly acetic acid. In the corroded lead o^ No. 4., the material 
was again principally lead carbonate and hydrate; acetic acid was also 
dearly detected, but the quantity present was very minute. In the cor¬ 
roded lead of No. 5, again, the corroded material was mainly leacj, 
carbonate and lead c hydrate ; tfcetic acid was tested for and detected 
with great ease, and the quantity was comparatively large, sufficiently 
large to convert the acid into barium cacetate, which presented the usual 
properties, ,but the quantity was not large enough for a quantitative 
analysis. In the corroded lead of No. 8, the principal material was 
lead carbonate and hydrate, but the presence of acetic acid was also 
nia&rlv detected. 
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Evidently then the action which has taken plaqp in the case ol these 
woods in contact with the tea-lead has been identical with that previous¬ 
ly described as the Dutch Aethod of making wjiite lead. Aoetio add was 
present in minute quantity, moist air and carbonic aoid have also been 
present at a comparatively high temperature, aud thus all the conditions 
were favourable for the production of white lead. 

* • The conclusion, then, at rfhich I arrived was that the corrosion was 
produced by the unseasoned, or'moistened wood, and that acetic acid was 
the active aggnt in the corrosiod. In order to further test the point, I 
mfde extracts from the various samples of wood numbered 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, and 10, and distilled these extracts with dilute sulphuric acid. In 
*11 cases a distillate of distinctly acicLand acetous smell was obtained, 
Evidently showing the presence of small quantities of acetic or some 
analogous acid in combination in thoso woods. 

* The final point which then, remains to be cleared up is the origin of 
the acetic acid from the yjpod, for, as previously pointed out, it evidently 
does not exist in the first instance ready formed in the wood, but is pro¬ 
duced by some*secondary action. Dr. Wiguer in the publication previ¬ 
ously referred to put forward,a very probable theory. He remarks 
“ The sap of wood invariably contains sugar. The quantity is small, but 
still measurable. This sugar is in evory casb, which has come under my 
knowledge, a formentablo sugar, and the firBt result of tho fermentation 
is in most cases alcohol. Fermentation being tarried a step furthor free 
acetic acid is the natural result. With the formation of acotic aoid 
carbonic acid is also formed ... Transferring this from a theoretical to a 
practical case : A wood containing sap which was more than usually 
saturated with sugar, aud exposed to a moist hoai, would ferment more 
readily, would produce a larger quantity of alcohol, would consequently 
produce a larger quantity of acetic acid fc aud would therefore, by infer¬ 
ence derived from p^cticA work, produce a larger amount of carbonic 
acid, and th*ence of white lead. Tpese effects would be produeod mainly, 
if not entirely, upon the surface of the wood, and one of these surfaces 
would be in contact with the metalho load wliich forms the lining of the* 
case. How let us see what would take plqpe. The lead lining would be 
exactly in the same condition as the lead in a leadstack which was being 
workgd by the Dutch process. Acetic acid, carbonic acid, and moisture 
would all be present. There would bb a reasonable and probably, in 
accordance with practice, a very proper degree of heat, and the lead and 
wood would be in contact; and iUseems the most natmgd thing ig the 
world to assume that, as the result, acetate of lead would bp formed by 
the direct action of the acetio acid. Garbonate and hydrate of lead 
would be formed from this by the action of the carbonic acid and the 
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moisture in the ai*, and although the two chemical changes would run 
on almost concurrently, yet the result would be the direct formation of a 
film of white lead.” t * 

The samples of wood Nos. 1 to 10 wfjre therefore tested to see 
whether any fermentable sngar could be detected in them. It must, 
however, be remembered tha/ - these woods had already produced their 
corrosion, and according to the above thebry a part, if not the whole, «of 
the fermentable sugar contained in the Nvood would have disappeared in 
the process. Of the ten samples No. 1 wild mango wood was tested most 
carefully, and very distinct indications of a fermentable sugar were pb- 
tained. No. 5 jalna wood and No. 9 bolos wood also gave cloar indica¬ 
tions of fermentable sugar, and in the case of Nos. 2,3, and 8 as well, therfe 
appeared to be traces of this substance, but in Nos. 4, 6, 7, and 10,1 could 
not detect any indications of fermentable sugar at all. * 

The presence of fermentable lugar in small quantity in the wood is 
certainly a probable cause of the formation of -acetic acid, but wood con¬ 
tains other ingredient's besides. Thus, for instance, some kind of starchy 
matter is a nearly constant mgrodient of the stems of trees, and forms 
the chief bnlk of the reserve matter out of which leaves and shoots are 
produced in spring. The presence of starch is also in some way con¬ 
nected with the presence of sugar, for experiments have proved clearly 
the existence of varying amounts of sugar iu fruit trees, and also that 
the sugar reaches its maximum in the spring when the starch is 
undergoing solution. Starch also in the condition in which it is found 
in unseasoned wood under the continued influence of heat and moisture 
will undoubtedly suffer decomposition, and the products of decomposing 
staich, as is well known, are of a decidedly arid character, and of the acids 
formed, some are of the aoetic series, and of these butyric acid may be 
recognized. « 

The sap of woods has also been investigated a"id one of Jhe principal 
constituents is sugar. Of the presence of carbo-hydrates other than sugar 
no dofimte evidence exists, but in the cases which havo yet been investi¬ 
gated malic acid was also present in the sap. Now malic acid is a 
Bubstknce on which the action of putrefactive forme ills has been tried, 
the products of the fermentation are carbonic acid, acetic acid, succinic 
acid, and butyric acid. t ( 

I regret that up to the present time I have not been able to investi¬ 
gate the sap of any Indian trees, nor have I found malic acid in the 
.woovls experimented on, but given the probable, if not the almost certain 
presence of small quantities of malic acid in the sap, and given the condi¬ 
tions of heat, moisture, etc. r to set up putnfactive fermentation in the 
jtnoist and unseasoned wood, the presence of all the substances necessary 
to«qgg££»tea-lead will at once fojlow. 
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In the case of an unseasoned wood, the sap wili still be present in 
small quantity, and thus the presence of acetic acid, butyric acid, etc., may 
be readily accounted for, if flic wood is placed ui*der circumstances of boat 
arid moisture favourable to ^ho production of fermentation. 

The conclusions that my experiments have led me to form aro as 
follows:— . • 

• 1. ’That tea properly manufactured ih tho ordinary way has no 
power to corrode lead. • 

• ■ 2. Tliat it unseasoned and dspnp wood is used for tho manufacture 
of $io tea boxes, eorrosion of the tea lead is, under favourable eiromn. 

• stances, almost certain, b*t that some varieties of wood act more violently 

than others. • 

# 3. That even if seasoned wood ho used to make the tea boxes, and if 

it be allowed to become saturated with water, and then placed in favour¬ 
able circumstances of heat and moisture?, corrosion of the tea lead may 
occur, though not to so groat an extent as if unseasoned wood had been 

used. • 

4. That tho*active agent does not exist ready formed in unseasoned 
wood, but is produced by a secondary action from tho constituents of the* 


wood. 

5. That tho corrosion is not usually due to'oontaet aei ion between tho 
lead and the wood, but that a volatile substance is gradually produced 
from the unseasoned wood. 

6. That tho corroding agent is usually acetic acid iu the presence 

of moist air and carbonic acid, but that oilier acids of tho samo series aro 
sometimes produced, and also act on the lead, and in the ease of butyric 
and Picric acids a greenish yellow fnemstation is formed differing en¬ 
tirely from the whitish or yellowish incrustation produced from aootio 
acid.' m • 


7 That the accti^and Oilier acids are produced by tho decomposi¬ 
tion (probably*by a kind of fermentation under the iufluonco of heat and 
moisture, and perl taps started by decomposing nitrogenous matters) of 
certain substances which a re known to bo present in woods. Such bodies 
are fermentable sugar* starchy matters, malip arid, etc. 

8. That, tho lead linings ol‘ the tea chests having been corroded and 
perforated by tho corroding action of these acids in tho presence of moist 
air and carbonic arid, the tea can easily take up tho disagreeable odour 
which the wood itself will possess, after it has undergone the change 
in which acetic and butyric acid, etc*, are fonnod, and tlnw the quality 
of the tea will be deteriorated. «• 
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XIV. —Indian Ants of the Indian Museum , Calcutta.—By Professor 
August Forel, Zurich. Communicated? by the Natural History 
Secretary. 

f <* 

[Received Nov. 13th j—Road Deo. 2nd, 1886.3 

Family FORMIOlDiE. ‘ 

I. Subfamily Camponotidae. 

Forel, ZeitBchr. f. wibs. Zool. xxx, Suppl. 1878. . 

Genus Camponotus. 

Mayx, Europ. Formic. 1861‘. ' 

1. Camponotus sylvaticus 4 Olivier (Encyclop.Meth. Hist. Na-t. VI). 

Subspecies C. cognatus , Smith (Cat. Brit. Mus. 1858),* 
var. e, Mayr (Ants of Turkestan coll. b. Fecltschcuko), 2 and <?.* * 

TIjo Camponotus sylvalicus is a largo species, which is divided into 
many subspecies and varieties, and which occdrs throughout the world. 
The subspecies cognatus, var. c, inhabits Africa and Souj.li Asia. 

2. Camponoius micans, Nylander (Annal. d. Sc. Nat. IV), 2 . 

" This species is found in Europe, Africa, and India. 

3. Camponotus opaciventris, Mayr (Verhandl. k. k. zool.-bot. 

Ges. Wien, 1878), 2 . r 

Species very closely allied to the C. series us, Fabr. 

4. Camponotus irritans, Smith (Catal. Brit. Mas. 1858 ( = Camp, 
inconspicuus , Mayr, Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, 1872), 2 • 

Genus Polyehacuis. 

Shnckard, Hist, of Insecta. if 

5. Poi.YRnACms l^vissima, Smith (Catal. Brit. Mus. 185$) ( = Po- 
lyrhachis globularia, Mayr, Tijdschrift voor Entomologic 1867), 2 • 

Genus PrenolepIs. '• .. 

Mayr, Europ.'Formic. 1861. 

6. Prenolopis LONGicoRNis, Latr. (Hist. Nat. Fourrnis, 1802), 2 • 
A cosmopolitan species. 

(fenus (EcopiiylIiA. 

Smith, Fi’oo. Lin. Soc. Zool. 1860. 

t 0 

7. (Ecophylla smaraOdiwa, Fabr. (Spec. Ins. I) ( => Formica vi- 
rescens, Fabr., Syst. Ent. 392 = Formica Jongipcs, Jordon, Madras Journal 
h% & Sc. 18$1), 2 • 

This species is also found of a green colour. 

* 2 is the sign for " worker ” ; ?, for “ female ”; , for “mole ” ; and 2/, for “ sol- 

dior. ,, 
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Genus Aoantholkpis, t 
Mayr, Etu*op. Formic. 1861. 

8. Acanttiobrpis FitAUE.VKELDI, Mayr (Fortu. ^Lnstv. 1851), 5 . 

This specif l;as been Jiitherto known only from ilio Mediterranean 

couutry, Aden, Turkestan, and Persia. Tlio spoeimons from Calcutta 
w^nild belong to tlio- variety hi partita, Sifrith (Proc. Lin. Soe. Zool. 
1 H(j 1) ; but tlio body is of a dark bi#J vvn-blackish colour. They nro largo 
(3 millims.) and opaque. * 

Tlio mesotiiorax of this genus is much narrowed in the middle, 
% like? tho waist of a slender lady. 

II. 'Subfamily Doliphoderidae. 

• Ford, Zoitschr. f. wish. Zool. xxx, Snppl. 1878. 

No reprosoutativo of this subfamily was among tho auts Bent from 
Calcutta. * 

III. • Subfamily Ponerids. 

Smith, Cat. Brit. llym. 1851. 

Genua Ponera. 

Latreille, Gen. Ofrisfc. efc Tns. 1806-1809. 

9. Poneua tesseiuxoda, Mayr (Vorhaudl. k. k. zool.-hot. Goa. 
"Wieu^l878, nvc Emery, Ann. Mas. Civ. Genov. TX, 1876-77), $ . 

10. Ponera LTJTKiJ'KS, Mayr (Myrinoeol. Sjudiou, 1862), 5 . 

Genua Diaoamma. 

Mayr, Myrmec. Stmliou, 18(52. 

11. DlACAMMA vaoaks, Smith (Jonrn. Linn. Soc. Zool. V, i860, 
Rogm* (Bevl. eat. Zeitachr. 1860, p. 3Cf4), g . 

Genna Loboi’EBta. 

* Mapj Myrmec. Stuiflcn, 1862. 

•2. LoRopelta ohinmnsis, Mayr (Neue Formiciden, 1870), g. 

The specimen from Calcutta is'only 8.5 millims. in length. Mayr's 
Sjfecimena wore larger (9. 5—10 millims.). 

13. LoBorEr/rA jrrtBid, Mayr (Neuo Formicidon, 1870), . 

IV. Subfamily Dorylidae. 

Shuckard, Ann. of Nat. Hist, v, 1840. 

Genus TYPiiLof>0NE. # 

Westwood, Infcrod. Class. Tns. 1840. 

14. Typitlopone oraniensis, Lltcaa (Expl.do TAlgerit, 1840-42)* 3 . 
This species has been hitherto known only from Northern Africa 

and from Asiatic Turkey. The specimens from Calcutta aro quite 
identical with specimens from Algeria and Pales Lina in my collection. 
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» V. Subfamily Myrmicidae. 

Smith, Cat. Brit. Hym. 1851. 

*' Genus Sima. 

Roger, Berl. ent. Zoitschr. 18G3 = UrifonATcrdon, vef Lsfcreillo. 

15. Sima jiufo-nigra, Jei’don (Madras Journ. Lit. & So. 1851, 

licit on), g. J . + t * 

16. Sima compressa, Roger (BdVl.,cnt. Zeifcsebr. 1863?), g. 

Tbo only specimen from Calcutta is very large (7. 5 millims.) 

specimens which were described by Roger (I. c.) audMayr*(Tijilschr. voor 
Tjutoinol. 1867) measured only 4—5 millims. Therefore the identity of 
our specimen with. 8. compressa does not seem to me to bo perfectly 
8u.ro, though tho other characters agreo with the description. 

Genus Myrmicaria. 

Saunders, Trans. Ent. Soo. Lend. lf?41-43 - Ileptaconflybis and Physatta , Smith. 

17. Myrmicaria subcarinata, Smith (Oat. Brit. Mus. 1858, llepta- 

condylus), g. ' # 

Genus Holcomyrmex. 

• * 

Mayr, Verb. k. k. zool.-bot. Goa. Wion, 1878. 

18. Holcomyrmex scabriceps, Mayr (Yerli. k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. 

Wien 1878), g major and g minor. @ 

Genus Pheidole. 

Wostwood, Ann. & Mag. Nal."Hiflt. vi, 1811 = Ocodomn, Jordon, 1. o. 

19. PnErnoLE indica, Mayr (Verb. k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien 1878), 

g, It, and $. * / 

Tim specimens arc smaller than Mayr’s. I have submitted this 
ant to Prof. Mayr, who has pronounced it to be bis P. indica; but 
joints 3—4 of the antenna) ale longer than broad 4n tho soldier, as 

long as broad in the female. 4 • r 

If. Length: 4—5 millims. A. curved striation at the posterior 

anglos of tho head. Head shining between tho striae. * 

g . Length : 2. 5—2.8 millims. t • 

9 . Length : 7—7.5 millims. Head narrower than tho thorax. 

20. Pheidole latino da, Roger ^(Berl. ont. Zeitsehr. 1863), n, g, 

and 9. var. MAJOR. 0 * * 

Tlio speciraorte are larger than Roger’s and Mayr’s. This species 
has hitherto only been found in India, and the $ is still unknown. 

* It. Length : 5.4—6.2 millims. * Head coarsely striate-rugose, pos- 
terioily efihrsely rugose-reticulated. The ground of the reticulations 
is moderately shining and sometimes contains secondary rugosities. Less 
• shining than P. indica; the clypeus carinate (in P. indica not carinate) ; 
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the basal surface of the metanotura transversoty rugose. The first node of 
the petiole anteriorly almost broader than posteriorly ; beneath, furnished 
with a longitudinal carina. The seeoud nod* very broad, nearly three 
times as broad jis the first. s Tibia) and seapi of tho antenmo abundantly 
furnished with long erect hairs. 


g . Length 3—3.3 millims. Antennal and logs very long and slen- 
dtfk 1 , with abundant long erect hairg. First, *nodo of the petiolo convex 
beneath. Spines of the metauotum longer and at tho huso narrower as 
in 3:\ indica . • 


• $>. Length: 7.5—8 millims. Head (without tho mandibles) bro¬ 
ader Plan long, brn&der Mian the thorax, little shining. Thorax narrow 
^,nd short. Mcsonotum longitudinally rugose (wrinkled). Tho wrinkles 
converge anteriorly and anastomose together at tiro median line in front. 
Mcsonotum opaque, granulated between the wrinkles. Scutelluin smooth 
■and shining. JMctanotum between tlio spines with some coarse longitu¬ 
dinal wrinkles laterally, smooth and shining in the middle. 

Nodes of tho petiolo very broad. Tho first is short and boars up¬ 
wards a much broadened transverse scale, which is emarginato at tho 
middlo of its superior margin. •The first nodo with a longitudinal, lobb 
form, very prominent edge beneath. Tho second node twice as broad 
as th| first, and nearly throe times as biWd as long, coarsely rugose 
with an obtuse tooth beneath. Tho anterior half of the basal segment 
of the abdomen closely striate-rugose, the posterior finely and closely 
reticulate-punctured, opaque. The anterior two-tliirds of the following 
segments smooth and shining; their posterior third roticulato-punctured 
andwqiaquo. # 

wings pale yellowish. 

In other respects like the soldier. 

' 21. Pll WIDOWS .TUUUNDA, n. sp. • 

JJ'his spgcics resdffcUtes'P. javana , Mayr, and P. indica, Mayr. Tho 

soldier only is known. • 

2 j .. Length: 3.3 millims. Head (without tho mandibles) rectan¬ 
gular, a little narrowed posteriorly, deeply emarginato and a little 
flattened behind (lil& tho P. futinoda), relatively small. The anterior 
half of the clypeus carinate. The anterior edge of the clypeus emargi- 
Hp,te i« tho middle. Mandibles shining, very delicately striate-rugose, 
■with scattered punctures and with two blunt tooth at Jho apex. Scapus 
of the antennae lodged in a distinct, smooth, longitudinal groove, which 
is edged medially by the very long frontal edges (lamina frontcJ.es ). 
Seapus of the antennae very long ; but not quite reaching the pos¬ 
terior angles of the head. Joints 3—6 of the funiculus of the antennae 
as broad as long. , 
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Mcsonotum wi{h a deep transverse impression, which is nearly as 
deep as the meso-metanotal groove. ‘ Basal surface of the metanotum 
narrow, with a very distinct, abruptly edged longitudinal channel in the 
middle. Spines of the metanotum of moderate size, divergent, near ono 
another at the base. The nodes of the petiole have the usual form ; the 
second node rounded, without lateral oonuli. Antennas and logs rather 
elongate. * m ’ • 

Head coarsely and longitudinally fctriated in the middle ; striate- 
rugose, then reticulate-rugoso at the .sides, very coarsely rugose-itdi- 
eulato at the posterior angles (like P. laiinoda'). Frontal area and 
middle of the clypeus nearly smooth. Thorax wrinkled and rugose, 
moderately shining. The sides *of the mesonotum and metanotum, as 
also the declivous (posterior) surface of the metanotum finely reticulate- 
punctured and opaque. Nodes of the petiole finely reticulate, nearly 
opaque. The base of the abdoihon very dolicatoJy reticulate ; the rest* 
smooth and sinning with some scattered punctures, with a hair in each 
jxuut. ' * 

Mead and abdomen sprinkled moderately with erect hairs. A few 
scattered erect hairs on the thorax and the femora. The til fine and 
seapi without erect hairs, ouly with a, delicate quite applied pubescence. 
The body nearly without applied pubescence. * 

llark feiTiigiuouH-red. The posterior three-fourths of tlio head, the 
seapi, and the abdomen fits base excepted) dark cliestnut-hrowu. 

This species is easily to bo distinguished from the Ph. lathwda by 
its smaller size, its tibia) and seapi without erect hairs, the nodes of 
its petiole, etc. ; from the Ph. indie,a by its carinate clypeus, its more 
omarginate head with the posterior angles coarsely reticulate-rugose, etc. 
Tho closely allied Ph. javana has very abundant oreet hairs on the legs 
and on tho antenna), the mehjnotal spines much removed from another 
at tlio base, the clypeus without cariua, etc. 

22. Fuhidolk wood-masoni, n.,sp. 

I dedicate this pretty little now species to Prof. J. Wood-Masqp, 
who has been so kind as to send it to mo with ^he others noticed in this 
paper. , * « 

It- Leugth 2.6 miUims. Head elongate, rectangular, slightly 
omarginate behind. Eyes very minute, each compounded of about SJO 
facets, situated at % the arteriol* quarter of the head. Antennto very 
short; sen pi of the antenna) as long ns half the breadth of the head, 
either ns long.as two-fifths of the length of tho head (without mandi¬ 
bles). AnJennra 12-jointed, with very large club; the last joint as 
long as the two precedent together. Joints 2—6 of the futiieulus twice 
as broad as long. Mandibles smooth, shining, with very scattered jpunc- 
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tures and with two black teeth at the end of the tonninal edge. Clypeus 
very short, very deeply and broadly oraarginate j*t the middle of its 
anterior edge, as smooth in its middle part even as the frontal area, longi¬ 
tudinally striated at the sides. Antennal fossae very noar to the anterior 
edge of the h3hd. • Frontal edges as long as the scapi. At their exteiior 
side is a smooth and shining groove in which the scnpns is lodged. The 
anterior half of the head is ldngitudiualty striated ; the posterior is 
smooth, shining, with some scattertid punctifre, with a hair in eaeh point. 

• Thorax very short. The pranotum is broadened and forms at each 
side an odged and roundod protuberance. The pronotuin and the raeso- 
nofnm form together only one convex, smooth, and shining liuinp, with- 
put trilnsvcrse impression. The mcso-mctanotal groove is very distinct. 
jMetanolum low; its basal surface with two minute longitudinal ed£es 
at the sides, which terminate each in a triangular tooth (instead of the 
ff[)iiios). The basal surface of the meftauotum delicately transversely 

"reticulate, the declivous ono dolicately transversely reticulate-rugose. 

The nodes of the piftiole have the usual form. They nrp narrow 
and microscopically reticulate. Abdomen smooth and shining with largo 
golden concave points on its firjt segment. The whole body, inclusive 
of the tibise and of scapi, covered with erect hairs. , 

Yellow. The anterior edge of tho clypeus and tlio anterior half 
of tli<| mandibles darkened ; the terminal edge of the mandibles blackish. 

. Length: 1.5 millim. Stature relatively short and thickset. 
Head oval, not emargiuate. Antcnnso liko those of tho soldier. The 
scapi reach tho posterior edge of the head. Mandibles smooth, shining, 
with scattered puncture and eight tectli. Clypeus entire, smooth and 
signing like the whole head. Eyes vfiry minute, situated on tho anterior 
third of the head, and each compounded of about 12 facets. No groove 
for tho scapi. Thorax as in tho soldier, but tho inctanotum is less 
low'. Metanoium with Vwy minute teeth, extremely iincly and trans¬ 
versely wrinfcled between these teeth. Nodes of the petiole microscopi¬ 
cally reticulate. A very largo brownish and gilt puncture on tho 
abdomen. This puncture is more abundant than (hat of tho soldier, and 
even more abundant^.lifln in Tuiramoriuui auroimnctatnui. Tho erect 
hairs of tho body are a little more scattered and those on the tibiae and 
scapi moro oblique than in the soldier. 

• Entirely yellow, with the terminal edge of tho mandibles darkened 
and the puncture of the abdomen browdish (and gilt). 


Genus Py eidolog etojt. 

Mayr, Myrmecol. Sfcudien, 1802. 



23. PlIEIDOLOUETON LABOJUOSU.S, Smitil (Pl'OC.L S. Zool. 1801, Sole- 


nopsis), 2 major. 
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Genus SonrNOPSis. 

Wuntwood, Ana. A Mag 1 Nat Nutt vi, 1841. 

24. Sqlenopsis olminata, Fabricius (Syst. Pxozat. 423, 1822, Atta), 

{? major and minor, 2, knd S. * „ 

One of the commonest cosmopolitan tropical ants. 

Geuus Monomobiom. ’ , 

c n 

Mayr, Formic Artstr. 1855. 

25. Monomoriom latihode, Mayr'(Ann. Mus. Civ. Genova, 1872), ?. < 

« 

Genus Meranoplus. r * 

ft tf 

Smith, Trans Ent Boo Lond. 1853. r 

e 

26. Mebanoplos bicolob, Gu<5rin (Icon. Rfign. Animal 1820—38, 
Cryplo(rms), $. 

A further Phridole S is not to bo determined without the corres- « 
pondent soldier, worker, oi female. 

All the species included in the foregoing list wore obtainod in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. « 
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